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CHASE-O— 


HEN the manufacturers of Chase-O came to us 

early in the year, they had a formula and a high 
quality product, but admitted that they were not at all 
sure they had a business. 


Chase-O washes and blues clothes at the same time— 
it isa real labor saver on wash-day. We tested Chase-O, 
investigated the market, analyzed their business and ad- 
vised that they confine their immediate efforts to a small 
Newspaper campaign right here in Philadelphia. 


That was three months ago. Today they are extending 
their list at the rate of four and five cities at once, and the 
A-1 Mfg. Co. of Philadelphia is building a new plant to 
take care of orders for Chase-O. 


Ayer service requires three factors: a meritorious 
product, sales possibilities, honest methods. The same 
service is open to all measuring up to these standards— 
tegardless of size. 








N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


CLEVELAND 
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Again—The Interrupting] 
Idea in Advertising | 


; 


Once more we emphasize the impor. | 
tance of the “Interrupting Idea”’ in ad. | 
vertising—the dominating, differentiating 
distinctive idea that dispels mental | 


lethargy, arouses curiosity, creates desire, A : 
| tising 











Supported by informative truth, the in | -b. 
terrupting idea in advertising becomesa |B sti 
part of the daily activities of life—a ser. “Th 
vice to the public and a perpetual profit || mb 
to the advertiser. ne 
At Federal we are ever thinking, ever | ner 
striving, ever delving for interrupting | § ing { 
ideas for our clients—and we get them. tem 
If you believe your advertising would be | ae 
helped by an interrupting idea— | “Bat | 

=-- 
Put it up to men who know jf ‘is! 


a lon; 
your market | 


No 

| to di 
FEDERAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, IN. 
6 East Thirty-ninth Street, New York 


Consultation 
without charge 30 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


or obligation 
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A BIG corporation called in 
several men from its adver- 
tising agency to address a meeting 
of branch managers and special 
representatives. One of the agen- 
cy men was to talk about the prep- 
aration of the company’s adver- 
tising éopy. 

The advertiser for several 
months had been conducting what 
has been termed “institutional” ad- 
vertising—that is to say, the serv- 
ices and scope of the company 
were the keynote of the advertis- 
ing copy rather than the plain 
merits of the goods. 

The agency man had been talk- 
ing for some moments directly 
about the proofs of these adver- 
tisements which were up on dis- 
play. 

Rather suddenly, one of the 
listeners blurted out half-defiantly, 
“But what does the dealer in Ko- 
komo care about our business in 
China or Australia? I think that 
this kind of advertising is getting 
a long way from home!” 

Now the agency man was ready 
to discuss the matter, but before 
he got a chance a chorus of sev- 
eral voices piped up, “Why, the 
dealer just eats it up!” 

BotsHEvist: “But it doesn’t sell 
goods in his town.” 

Cuorus: “It does!” 

BoLsHEvIsT : “But his customers 
don’t care what our stuff is doing 
in Egypt.” 

One or THE CHorus: “Well, 
Jim, why did you buy an engage- 
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Institutional Advertising That Sells 
More Than Merchandise 


Some Instances of Its Broader Application to Business Problems 


By Ray Giles 


Table of Contents on page 186 
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ment ring for girl 
Tiffany’s ?” 

In a very few minutes the Bol- 
shevist was utterly routed. Fol- 
lowing up the Tiffany episode, the 
inquisitor reminded him that all 
good diamonds weren’t confined 
to Tiffany’s, nor had the Bolshe- 
vist ever bought jewelry there be- 
fore. When it came to the en- 
gagement ring, however, the Bol- 
shevist had “just naturally gone 
there” because here was one of 
the most important investments of 
his life and he wanted to be sure 
that he was dealing with a relia- 
ble house. The character of the 
house would establish the char- 
acter of the diamond, etc., etc., 
etc. Just so was “institutional” 
advertising benefiting the com- 
pany of which the Bolshevist was 
a part. 

The Bolshevist had been away 
to war and was just returned. 
His fellows could quote from ac- 
tual experience among the trade 
that the new advertising was tak- 
ing hold with practically every 
one who saw it. 

No doubt many advertisers have 
wondered just where and just 
when their copy should take an 
“institutional” turn. “Institu- 
tional” advertising is still too new 
to lay down hard and fast rules 
about it, but here are some expe- 
riences which may serve as indi- 
cators, 

A case where “institutional” ad- 
vertising was the only kind avail- 


your 
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able is that of one manufacturer 
who has at present no products 
which enjoy a popular sale. Dur- 
ing the war he built up an im- 
mense volume of business. He 
wants to hold that volume. He 
now has a trade-mark, and soon 
hopes to have some products of 
general consumption to which it 
may be fastened. Meanwhile he 
wants his company and his trade- 
mark known. Obviously he can- 
not show the trade-mark and talk 
about it without telling what it 
goes on. So he simply shows the 
mark and tells interesting stories 
about the company—the “institu- 
tion,” if you will. The general na- 
ture of 
course, be disclosed. 

Obviously this manufacturer is 
going to have a flying start when 
his new line comes out. But a 
most interesting fact is that other 
manufacturers have already writ- 
ten in asking to know what the 
advertiser makes. They frequent- 
ly remark that “we like the tone 
of your advertising and think we 
would enjoy doing business with 
such a house.” 


An automobile company of na- 


tional standing was about te 
make a radical change in its line. 
For several years Dun and Brad- 
street had reported this company 
as chronically slow at paying its 
bills. Personal comment on the 
officials was unfavorable. Gossip 
said that the company was on the 
ragged edge. 

The company had been adver- 
tising steadily, the text being sim- 
ply along the lines of straight sell- 
ing. It was decided to change 
somewhat the vein. New copy 
was put out along “company” or 
“institutional” lines, 

Inside of a few months, in addi- 
tion to creating sales for cars, 
enough investors had changed 
their minds about that company 
to bring in the needed money for 
a half million dollar stock 
issue. 

During transportation troubles 
common shortly after the United 
States entered the world war, an 
immense steel company protested 
to the officials of a railroad about 
the slow way in which its output 


the business must, of 
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was being taken care of. The 
railroad men made inquiries, 

In talking with a route 
he discovered that the Preference 
was being given to the output of 
a much smaller manufacturer oj 
steel specialties. The official asked 
why. 

The route clerk repli 
we couldn’t hold them aoe Gar 
tioned further, it developed: th 
the semi-institutional advertising 
of the specialty company had giv. 
en him a strong impression of its 
importance. He thought of it as 
a _— much bigger than the steel 
mills. 


MEN L'KE TO WORK FOR AN ADVE. 
TISER 


Another war experience that 
showed an interesting by-product 
of “institutional” advertising «. 
curred in a famous Ohio City 
The advertiser had secured th 
Government’s permission to erect 
an extensive addition to his plant 
As the job neared completion, the 
architect called orie day on the af- 
vertising manager. “I wanted tp 
tell you,” he began, “that this i 
one of the most interesting expe 
riences I have ever had. All along 
the line, every one who has hai 
a hand in erecting the new built- 
ing seems to be doing his level 
best. It is going to be the quick- 
est job of the kind that I eve 
had a hand in. Things have gone 
so unusually well that I couldn't 
help asking quite a number of the 
people concerned how they «x 
counted for the remarkable prog- 
ress of the work. 

“Almost without exception, the 
replies were, ‘Oh, this is the big- 
gest house in its line, and every 
one knows that they are fine pe- 
ple. We all like to be identified 
with this job.’” 

The architect continued, “Now, 
there are, of course, two other 
companies in your line quite a 
big as you. But I would. not ex 
pect to be able to get the same 
results for them. I figured that 
it’s your advertising that is te 
sponsible for the friendly and i 
terested feeling in your favor, and 
I wanted you to know it.” 

Here is an interesting sidelight: 
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What do they think of 
the **movies’’? 


“P\OES he go to moving pic- 

ture shows?” used to be a 
test of liberal mindedness. Some 
looked upon the movies as in- 
struments of evil, and thought 
no orthodox Christian should 
attend them. 


But the Church saw that 
the movie can be an instrument 
for gud. Good pictures are so 
unquestionably of an educational 
and moral value,that the Church 
today not only endorses good 
moving pictures, but makes use 
of them for its own purposes. 


I recently visited several 
hundred of the 300,000 readers 
of the Christian Herald in 
various parts of the country. 
I found them unanimously in 
favor of good moving pictures. 
They enjoy pictures of all sorts, 
religious, educational, travel, 
dramas, comics. Like all of us, 
they enjoy a good thriller or a 


good laugh. 


Churches, even in very small 
villages, give occasional shows 
on week days. Some have a 
regular weekly show which has 
proved a success, not only fi- 
nancially, but as a strong attrac- 
tion for the younger people. 


Just how the Christian 
Church can make the most 
effective use of moving pictures 
in its great work is a subject to 
which the Christian Herald is 
giving serious thought. Its 
readers are taking the keenest 
interest in this question, and are 
heartily in accord with the 
Christian Herald’s plans. 

By discussing from a sane 
Christian point of view such 
live, practical questions as this, 
the Christian Herald has won 
the confidence and respect of 
its readers. 


ye a ae 


PUBLISHER 


The Christian Herald 


NEW YORK CITY 
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The three competitors a few years 


ago had the same volume of, busi-’ 


ness. They spent approximately 
the same amount of money for ad- 
vertising. All used straight “mer- 
chandise” copy. Then the com- 
pany referred to in the foregoing 
incident began to do “institu- 
tional” advertising. To this day it 
spends very little more than its 
two foremost competitors, but is 
distinctly the leader in its field. 
Its business has trebled in the 
past few years. 

I asked my informant, “Could 
this advertiser be induced to go 
back to merchandise copy, do you 
think?” 

“Not on your life,” was his em- 
phatic reply. 

Another house was recently ad- 
vised by its agent. to include some 
“institutional” advertisements in 
its campaign. These advertise- 
ments in a logical, plain-spoken 
way were to deal solely with the 
history of the house and its serv- 
ices to the public, but would be 
written in a vein of business ro- 
mance. 

The point involved was this: 
While a certain class of employ- 
ees of that house earned excellent 
pay, their particular kind of work 
has been joked about publicly to 
a point where they were sensitive 
about it. They knocked their own 
jobs so hard that few new candi- 
dates were applying for that kind 
of work. The whole business was 
thus threatened. 

Skilful “institutional” advertis- 
ing is here helping to remedy a 
silly and senseless situation. The 


‘ men, under the influence of “in- 


stitutional” advertising which 
plays up the importance of their 
work, are already perking up. 


WHEN IT BENEFITS A COMPANY TO 
ADVERTISE THE HOUSE 


Perhaps, after all, there was a 
germ of wisdom in the manufac- 
turer’s desire. to “show the plant 
in the ad and make it big!” 

So I might go on and relate 
many other instances where “in- 
stitutional” advertising is being 
used—and where he who laughs 
last often laughs best. 

Perhaps it would be better now 


to listen to what some of its ad- 
vocates have to say regarding the 
preparation of this type of ad- 
vertising. 

“Institutional” advertising jg 
demonstrating its peculiar value in 
such general situations as these: 

(1) Where the lines of products 
are unusually complicated. Some 
of the machinery houses, for ex- 
ample, cannot begin to display 
their range of product in an or- 
dinary advertisement. Hence it is 
best to convey a broad idea of 
what they handle and create the 
impression that they are reliable 
as an “institution.” 

(2) Where product design is 
changing from year to year. In 
the automobile field there are two 
general schools of advertising, 
One says, “Sell the year’s model,” 
The other advises, “Sell the com- 
pany.” Frequently the first type 
of advertiser has concentrated on 
a new feature in his advertising 
which later proved a fizzle. A 
slow-healing black eye resulted, 
It is a fact that other companies 
made blunders in design but by 
keeping their talk away from “fea- 
tures” and on to “company,” 
avoided black eyes. The mistake 
was often passed over lightly by 
the car-owner who reminded you 
that on the whole “it was a fine 
company.” 

(3) Where competitors imitate 
selling arguments. One pioneer 
became tired of having his adver- 
tising imitated. He had been the 
first advertiser in his field and 
very successful. An _ upstart 
bought the same size space in the 
same list of mediums and imitated 
his advertising closely enough so 
that considerable confusion was 
thrown into the minds of the pub- 
lic. After struggling with this 
the original advertiser to-day does 
only “institutional” advertising. 

He has an immense business and 
a remarkable business history. He 
is telling about it. The upstart 
has no such assets. The pioneer 
will never return to straight mer- 
chandise copy—he has seen too 
plainly the risk of it in a field 
where all products are supposed 
to be pretty much alike. 

(4) Where House Pride Is 
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EELS pretty good at that 

to be getting back to school 
again. Kind of got a headache 
when I first slipped on a stiff 
collar, though. 


Had a lot of fun this summer 
but school looks good from this 
end of vacation. Believe me, 
things are starting off with a 
rush all right. “Doc” Prentiss, 
oursuperintendent, has put me 
on the Sophomore Council, I’m 
playing tackle on the team, and 
they've elected me to the busi- 
ness staff of The Argus. 


Mother thinks I’m biting off 
more’n I can chew. 
says this what Doc calls extra- 
curriculum stuff is all right if 
I keep my head and organize 
my time. Just doing the ex- 
pected, he says, never got any- 
body anywhere. It isn’t so 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Mich. 


(Member A. B. C.) 
Branch Offices: 


286 Fifth Ave., New York 
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But Dad | 






much how much you learn, he 
says, as the way you learn it. 


It looks like I had it cut out 
for me this year, I'll say. 
Billy Byer. 


(Continued in Printers’ Ink of 
September 18) 


“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
for Boys in All the World”’ 





Boy interests are many, the indi- 
vidual boy a hard hobby driver. 


Because each month its make-up 
embraces something calculated to 
appeal directly to every individual of 
more than 500,000 boy readers, The 
American Boy has earned the all- 
desired reward of being watched for. 
Spontaneous reader-interest like this 
means as near 100 per cent. attention 
for its advertising pages as you can 
get. This, in a market the sales pos- 
sibilities of which are becoming more 
and more apparent to advertisers. 


A gain of 104% in-advertising for 
September, 1919, is a matter-of-fact 
indication of this. 


1418 Lytton Bldg., Chicago 
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‘a Dramatizing 
a gun shot 


A new way to sell firearms and ammunition 


, \HE trigger is pulled. The wild fowl is 
brought down or escapes. 

How far does the success or failure of 
this shot depend upon the kind of gun—the kind 
of shell that is used? 

How can superior skjll in the manufacture of 
fire arms be made graphic and convincing—an 
interesting part of gun lore, told in the sports- 
man’s own language, appealing to his deep-rooted 
instincts ? 

These were the problems that confronted the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company three 
years ago. 
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A patchy pattern often The hard-hitting Winches- 
means @ miss, many times a ter pattern is evenly dis- 
cripple, and sometimes badly tributed. No game gets 
mutilated game. through, and no game is 

mutilated. 

To meet these problems the now famous shot 
“patterns” reproduced above, have been featured 
in Winchester advertising. These “patterns” 
dramatize the final test of the shotgun and shot 
shells—the critical instant after the trigger is 


pulled. 


The “pattern” made by the pellets in the air— 
the evenness with which these pellets spread out 
and cover the game—is just as important to the 
success of the sportsman as his actual gun han- 
dling. And it is skill in manufacture of doth 
guns and shells that creates the uniform Win- 
chester “pattern.” 


Back of the use of these “patterns” in adver- 
tisements lies close study of the product and of 
the hunter’s manner of thinking and choosing. 

In planning and preparing these advertise- 
ments—as in the campaigns of many other clients 
—the J. Walter Thompson Company has co- 
operated with the manufacturer in guiding the 
decisions of the buying public. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
New York 
Chicago - Boston - Detroit - Cincinnati 
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Lacking. “If our ‘institutional’ 
advertising did nothing else,” said 
the vice-president of one company, 
“it would have been worth its 
price for the new get-together 
feeling and the house pride it has 
built up among our 8,000 employ- 
ees and our fifty-odd branch 
houses. In this case the change 
to ‘institutional’ copy has not only 
brought about the condition re- 
ferred to but, from all evidence, 
is actually selling the goods better 
than the former ‘reason-why’ 
copy.” 

In talking with several men who 
have worked on “institutional” ad- 
vertising, some interesting expe- 
riences have come out of the con- 
versation. 

One of the biggest problems in 
this type of advertising is, first 
of all, to get an “institution.” “In- 
stitutional” advertising is laughed 
at by some advertising men large- 
ly because it has been indulged in 
by companies as a novelty—‘“the 
latest thing” in advertising. One 
advertiser who thus insisted on 
togging himself up in a !ion’s skin 
is said to be the laughing stock 
of his trade and his competitors. 

“Institutional” advertising to 
get over must above all things be 
built on facts and specific inci- 
dents. This rule has been violated 
in the cases of some manufactur- 
ers who simply put out essays 
which glorified their businesses in 
general terms—and failed natural- 
ly enough to sell any one. 

“Our best ‘institutional’ stuff,” 
says one agency chief, “has come 
from a newspaper man. We found 
that our regular copy men had 
been trained so hard to sell mer- 
chandise that ‘institutional’ copy 
was almost as hard for them to 
write as a play would be. So I 
got a newspaper man and ordered 
him to write the best series of 
news stories he could about one of 
our advertisers. When we con- 
densed these, we had exactly what 
we wanted.” 

An advertising writer who is re- 
sponsible for one of the most 
striking series of “institutional” 
advertisements now running told 
me that he got the right tone when 
he decided to write so that any 


INK 


one who could read would under. 
stand his texts. “The trouble with 
much ‘institutional’ advertisj 

he said, “is that it is written jn 
a highfalutin’ way. Most of the 
words are of Latin origin. I took 
the writings of Franklin, St, Pay 


.and Abe Lincoln for my model, 


My object was to make every one 
in the country, man, woman and 
child, look up to the advertiser as 
the leader in his line. I used only 
Anglo-Saxon words and few of 
them.” As one vindication of his 
style, this writer points to the fact 
that his copy is being translated 
into many foreign languages, and 
is used just as effectively abroad 
as at home. Surely he must have 
come pretty close to using a uni- 
versal style. 

Another man who has produced 
a remarkable series of “instity- 
tional” advertisements had a 
somewhat similar working method, 
He felt that the main problem was 
to put into the copy the person- 
ality of an international business 
figure who heads the company. 
He has written just as that man 
talks— using the simplest and 
briefest form of message. He 
avoids all details. 

So long as some people prefer 
to deal with “the biggest and big 
people in their line” we will con- 
tinue to use more or less “insti- 
tutional” advertising. That is a 
warning to hasten the perfecting 
of that type of copy. 


Big Campaign Being Planned 
for Goldwyn Films 


The Goldwyn Pictures Corporation, 
New York, is preparing to engage in 
an extensive advertising campaign. 
While the mediums to be used have 
not been decided upon, it is expected 
that large space will be used in news 
papers and magazines. The twenty-two 
Goldwyn Exchanges are now makin 
recommendations to the New York of- 
fice on the advertising methods that 
they would like to see used and the 
mediums in their particular territory in 
which, in their opinion, the advertising 
should be placed. 


Thien Joins Detroit Agency 


Robert R. Thien, who has been vice- 
president of The Martin V. Kelley Com- 


pany, advertising agency, located at 
New York, is now with the Walter F. 
Zimmer Co., advertising agency, De 
troit. 
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The Youth’s 


Companion 


is published for 


The Whole Family 


and for 


The Whole Country 


It serves both the home and the state. 
That is why it gives special service 
to the advertiser. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, For All the Family, BOSTON, MASS. 


New Yoré Office Chicago Office 
1701 Flatiron Building 122 So. Michigan Boulevard 
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Printers’ Ink’s List of Nationally Ad- 
vertised Slogans 


The Total Is Now Three Hundred and Fifty 


N Printers’ Ink of June 12 

there was printed a list of fifty 
nationally advertised slogans of 
commodities, the first of its kind, 
with the request that additions to 
the list be sent in. Every second 
week since that date, we have been 
publishing additional lists of fifty, 
this being the seventh installment. 
That there are hundreds yet to be 
listed seems certain and additional 
lists will be published from time to 
time as the slogans are sent in. 

All They’re Cracked Up to Be. Cali- 
fornia Walnut Growers’ Ass’n. 

America’s Supreme Ignition System. 
American Bosch Magneto Corporation. 

As They Grow, Their Fame Grows. 
S. M. Isbell & Co. (Seeds.) 

Big Brother to the Railroads (The). 
Kelly-Springfield Motor Truck Co. 

ith the Devil, But Fit for 
William Underwood Co. 
Built by Aberthaw. Aberthaw Con- 


struction Co. 
Built Like a Safe. Yawman & Erbe 


Mfg. Co. 

Candy of the South (The). Nun- 
nally Co. 

Cheaper to Dye Than to By. John- 
son-Richardson Co. ( Pave Dyes.) 


Correct Writing ‘aper (The). 
Eaton, Crane & Pike Co. 

Eight with Eighty Less Parts (The). 

oBreey Bros. Automobile Co 
a C. Color in the Rainbow. S. W. 
Fleisher, Inc. (Yarns.) 

© Tetica’s Greatest Allies. Wells & 
Richardson Co. (Diamond Dyes.) 

Finer Typewriter at a Fair Price (A). 
Oliver Typewriter Co. 

Foods of Finest Flavor. Beech-Nut 
Packing Co. 

For wy Young Men. Leopold, 
Solomon & Ejisendrath. 

Handy Candy (The). Beech-Nut 
Packing Co. (Mints.) 

Home Builders to the Nation. 
Aladdin Co. (Readi-cut houses.) 

It Splits in Two. Loose-Wiles Bis- 
cuit Co. (Tak-hom-a Biscuit.) 

Keep Tabs On Your Tongue. Rep- 
etti, Inc. (Tabs. 

Let’s the Feet Grow As They Should. 
Rice & Hutchins, Inc. (Educator 
Shoes.) 

Look for the Red and White Label. 
Joseph Campbell Co. 

Master of Road and Load. Russel 
Motor Axle Co. 

Master of Traction. 
Manufacturing Co. 

Mileage Hogs. Victor Rubber Co. 
(Victor Tires.) 

Milk That Cuts the Cost of Cooking. 
= Condensed Milk Co. (Evapo- 
rated. 


Arrow Grip 


More Heat — Less Coal. Hof. 
man Specialt y Se (Hoffman vers) 

naaee's rei ht Car (The). 
mond T Motor °. 

No § ving Sivneet Weight. Toledo 
Scale Co. 

Ones That Last a Lifetime. Union 
Metal Mfg. Co. (Metal columns.) 

Proven By the Test of Time. Hab- 
irshaw Electric Cable Co. 

Quickest Way to ty eo Dupli- 
cator Mfg. Co. (Ditto Duplicator.) 

Resists Fire and Rot. California 
Redwood Ass’n. 
° Right to the Point. Conklin Pen 


oof y Ages (The). West Coast 
Lumbermen’s  Ass’n. (Red Cedar 
Shingles.) 
Route of the Black Diamond (The). 
Ase Valley Railroad Co. 
e Investment (The). Gary Safe 


wee Tha Hump. Hump Hair Pin 


Mf, 

Send It to the Laundry. American 
Laundry Machinery Co. 

Smooth Tooth Paste (The). Nulyne 
Laboratories. (Chlorox.) 

Standard of the World. Cadillac 
Motor Car Co. 

Super Size—Super Service.  Ster- 
| Tire Corporation. 

aste the Taste. _ William Under- 
wood Co. 

Tastes Good. 'Wheatena Co. 

There’s a Tycos or Taylor Thermonm- 
eter for Every Purpose. ‘Taylor In- 
strument Companies. 

Utmost in Cigarettes (The). S&S. 
Anargyros. (Egyptian Deities.) 

Vacuum Packed to Preserve the 
Flavor. Hanley & Kinsella Coffee & 
Spice Co, 

Washes and Dries wae a Wring- 
er. Laundryette Mfg. 

World’s Safest Seies (The). Safe- 
Cabinet Co. 

Woven Where the Wool is Grown. 
Oregon City Woolen Mills. 


Campbell With Soil Improve- 
ment Committee 


Glenn H. Campbell, who since leav- 
ing military service has been —— 
editor of New England Farms, 
Haven, Conn., has now been made ad- 
vertising manager of the Soil Im- 
provement Committee. His headquar- 
ters will be in Baltimore. 


Wakefield in Advertising 


E. M. Wakefield, for the past five 
years editor of the Furniture Record, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has joined the or- 
ganization of the H. O. Reno Company, 
Chicago, engaged in syndicate “ 


tising matter for retail merchants, 
2 
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Yes, 

we could give 

a lawn mower 

or something or other 
with every subscription 
to The Outlook. 

But we don’t 

give a thing! 

And yet we have 
100,000 subscribers, 
Must be some reason. 





yes, you would have perhaps 200,000 subscribers and 
your advertising columns would treble were it not for 
the fact that we hyphens here pledged to remember 
your mattham Anti-German Campaign before we were at mar 
with Germany and we are doing all we possibly can to 
touch you where it hurts most, namely at your pocket 


book. 
Only the other day the writer's brother in law 


the Seen aenee of a firm making national advert- 
C 


ised —_ was to keep their Adve out of your 
publication and placed it in other azines whose. 
publishers had enough sense to keep quiet atthat tine. 


There are 20 Million of us who have your number 


and we are aware of the fact that now is our turn 
to get even. 
One of the 20,000,000 





When a periodical receives an anony- 
mous letter like this in the mails, it 
means just one thing—a strong (and in 
this case an American) editorial policy. 


The advertisement which was pasted T h e 


at the top of the letter was clipped 


Srom a Chicago newspaper. O | 
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signed rear wheels weighing 2,050 
pounds eac! 

They at once chose Goodrich De Lane 
Truck Tires to do the work— 


Because, as they say, they “had been 
constantly im the air over tire dye 
ments unul they used De Luxe Tires"; 


more then ies Quaraniced mileage 

The De Luxe Velvet Tread tells why. 
Extra thick and specially toughened, 
it wears slowly and evenly without 


Mileage economy looms big in the burly, 


ice Stations keep trucks m service. 
ADJUSTMENT-—10,000 miles 
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Goodrich Tires 
and Collier’s 


-More space has 
been used for 
Goodrich Tire 


advertising in 
Collier’s than in 
any other gen- 
eral publication. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 





J. E. WituiaMs, Advertising Manager 
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The Frey organization is called 
upon frequently to design, illus- 
trate and oversee the produ¢tion 
of complete books and catalogs, 
as well as booklets, circulars and 
advertisements. Publishers, as 
well as advertisers, have found 
this organization a valuable 
adjunct to their business. The 
scope of Frey service is broad 
enough to include co-operation 
in everything that is printed. 


G 


CHARLES DANIEL 
FREY COMPANY 


Advertising Illustrations 


104 MICHIGAN AVENUE - SOUTH 
CHICAGO 


FIR-E. ¥ 
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Subordinates Name of Product, 
Plays Up New Use 


Libby, McNeill & Libby Have to Persuade Salesmen, However, That 
the House Is Not Too Modest in Not Throwing Spotlight on the Package 


By G. A. Nichols 


HEN a manufacturer puts 

on an advertising or a selling 
campaign that is not planned and 
executed along conventional lines 
one of his most important duties 
is to sell the members of his own 
organization. 

It is a strange thing to say, but 
it is a fact nevertheless that an 
advertising message sometimes 
gets over to the public before it 
has made good within its own 
gates. The reason, of course, is 
difference in viewpoint. The pub- 
lic does not know anything about 
advertising as such and does not 
care. The salesman, on the other 
hand, may at least think he knows 
about advertising. He generally 
does know enough to make him 
look upon it with a sort of a pro- 
fessional eye. But here is a case 
where “a little learning is a dan- 
gerous thing.” 

Libby, McNeill & Libby of Chi- 
cago had an experience of this 
kind recently. They set out to 
advertise their food products in a 
new way. It was decided that the 
way to interest the housewife in 
evaporated milk, in corn beef and 
a lot of other things was to show 
her new methods of utilizing 
these articles in‘ her cooking. 

Accordingly advertisements were 
put out illustrating various dishes 
in colors and giving recipes tell- 
ing how they could be produced. 
Incidentally near the end of the 
advertisement the housewife was 
invited to send for a copy of Lib- 
by’s recipe book, which was said 
to contain directions for making 
a large number of good things to 
eat. The name of Libby was sub- 
ordinated. So was the recipe 
book, for that matter. Recines 
themselves made up the ad. The 
copy was written on the basis 
that it was good business to appeal 


to the women on an apparently 
7 


unselfish basis. The word “appa- 
rently” here really should be un- 
derscored. 

The salesmen in general were 
skeptical regarding the merits of 


the advertising. 

“You don't feature Libby 
enough,” said one. “Why, you're 
boosting evaporated milk in gen- 
eral almost as much as Libby’s 
milk,” said another. “Why don’t 
you have a big picture of the can 
of evaporated milk rather than 
dishes of peanut soup, creamed 
veal and peach pie?” asked an- 
other. “We are not selling choco- 
late. Why do you have a picture 
of a pot of chocolate in the ad- 
vertising?” was the cynical ques- 
tion asked by a fourth objector. 


SHOWING THE SALESMEN THE 
“REASON WHY” 


The salesmen were called in 
and a convention was held. G., L. 
Culver, the advertising manager, 
undertook to sell the campaign to 
them. He did not have to appeal 
to the men on any basis of loyalty. 
They were eager enough to aid 
but really felt that the advertis- 
ing department had stepped off on 
the wrong foot. 

Mr. Culver had prepared lan- 
tern slides, containing typical ad- 
vertisements of some opposing 
firm that the salesmen had men- 
tioned as being models suitable 
for Libby to follow. When he 
appeared before the convention he 
threw these advertisements upon 
the screen and analyzed them. 

One advertisement was for 
baked beans. It was practically 
perfect in layout, copy and: gen- 
eral artistic effect. It emphasized 
vigorously that particular brand of 
beans. Nobody would get the idea 
that it was talking about baked 
beans in general. 

But Mr. Culver declared the 
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psychology of the thing was all 
wrong. 

“This advertisement,” he told 
the Libby salesmen, “is built on 
the assertion that the chef is 
wrong and the scientist is right 
when it comes to cooking beans. 
The woman reading it is informed 
that no chef can possibly prepare 
those beans tg the point of. accu- 
racy reached by the company’s 
experts. Now, the average woman 
does not like to be told she can- 
not cook. Also one of her heroes 
is the chef. If a man knows how 
to write a menu card with French 
names on it and then produce the 
eatables accordingly he is in her 
estimation somebody to be looked 
up to. Hence in slamming the 
chef this advertisement makes a 
mistake.” 

Other advertisements were an- 
alyzed and various defects pointed 
out. One based its whole appeal 
on the standing of the firm put- 
ting out the food products. An- 
other, by implication at least, 
attacked opposing products. 

“Now then,” Mr. Culver said, 
“when a woman comes to one of 


our advertisements in a magazine 
what does she see? Not the name 
of Libby boldly displayed. Not a 
half page engraving of a can of 
evaporated milk. She sees some 
attractively printed pictures of 
puddings, cakes, pies and many 


other things good to eat. Under 
each illustration she sees detailed 
directions for filling that recipe. 

“Almost any woman is going to 
read the advertisement clear 
through. She will read it because 
it is something that interests her. 
It is totally unnecessary to say 
that when a woman reads an ad- 
vertisement because she wants to 
read it then it is going to be 
doubly effective as far as she is 
concerned. The Libby part of the 
proposition will come in naturally 
enough. By our apparently inci- 
dental reference to ourselves and 
our products we have a_ vastly 
stronger appeal than we would 
have did we talk of those things 
direct.” 

The men saw the point—most 
of them anyway. At least the 
campaign is going over in good 


INK 


shape and the salesmen p 
enthusiastic backers. =7 
_ Here was a case where the pub- 
lic was sold on a proposition be. 
fore the men in the business, This 
is proved by the great number of 
inquiries for Libby’s recipe book 
In the advertising no emphasis 
was placed on the book. It was 
not illustrated. It was mentioned 
incidentally down near the end of 
the advertisement. Hence when 
a woman wrote for a recipe book 
it was pretty conclusive evidence 
that she had read the entire pres. 
entation of the case. 

In various August periodicals of 
national circulation Libby has a 
page advertisement in colors en- 
titled, “Candy without cooking.” 
It starts off with the assertion that 
at a cost of less than twenty cents 
a pound and in ten minutes’ time 
without cooking, a woman can 
make “the most delicious candy 
you ever ate”—chocolates, creamy 
fudge, bonbons—better than the 
most expensive candy you can buy, 

Then it is told how to mix 
Libby’s evaporated milk with pow- 
dered sugar, how to flavor the 
mixture to taste and then drop it 
from a spoon on oiled paper. 

At the top of the page there is 
a library table and on it a couple 
of dishes of candy produced in 
attractive colors. Then as the 
incidental features of the adver- 
tisement there are pictures of a 
pot of chocolate, a creamed peach 
pie, a bowl of peanut soup and a 
dish of creamed veal. Under each 
picture is a recipe telling how to 
produce the dish. In one corner 
of the page is a small cut repre- 
senting a can of Libby’s evapor- 
ated milk. The Libby signature 
is set in ten-point type not much 
more prominent than the type in 
the body of the advertisement. 
The main feature throughout is 
the recipe proposition. Four lines 
in small type at the end speak 
about the Libby milk booklet that 
would be sent free to anyone ask- 
ing for it. 

The periodicals carrying this ad 
had been in the mails only about a 
week when requests for the book 
began coming in at the rate of 
several hundred a day. This sat- 
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isfied the Libby advertising depart- 
ment that the way to sell a woman 
on a food product is to appeal to 
her by way of the kitchen and 
offer her something that she can 
use to help her out in her cooking. 

Now that the Libby salesmen are 
so thoroughly sold on the adver- 
tising, close and effective co-op- 
eration with the retailer has been 
made possible. Several weeks be- 
fore the appearance of an adver- 
tisement in national mediums 
many thousand proofs of it are 
printed just as it is to appear. 
Each salesman is given a supply of 
these proofs—as many hundred as 
he wants. They serve the double 
purpose of helping him sell goods 
to the retailer and then helping 
the retailer in turn sell the goods 
to his customers. 

Most of the proofs are used by 
the salesmen in trimming win- 
dows for the retailers. Thus the 
advertising has a chance to work 
in a local way before it appears 
in print, at which time, of course, 
its message is just that much 
stronger. 


NO CHANCES ON WINDOW 
TRIM MING 


Speaking of window trimming, 
here is an interesting feature of 
the plan: Libby is liberal to the 
extreme in the preparation of cut- 
outs and other window trimming 
material which the dealer can use 
without charge. But this mate- 
rial is never sent to the dealer. 
It is taken to him in person by the 
salesman. The salesman will not 
leave it anywhere else than in the 
window. He takes the material 
right to the man’s store, trims his 
window for him and then he 
knows it is done. This is why 
Libby can say its window trims 
are actually used. 

No matter how attractive a win- 
dow cutout may be there are sure 
to be some retailers too indolent, 
too busy or too unenterprising to 
use it. Send it by mail or express 
and it may not even be opened. 

The Libby plan of window trim- 
ming is not to tell the retailer 
how, but actually to do it for him. 

“Of course,” said Mr. Culver, 
“it is not the easiest thing in the 
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world to work out a selling organ- 
ization of men capable of trim- 
ming a window creditably. But 
it can be done. In hiring new 
salesmen we always try to get 
men who know something about 
window trimming. Then we take 
the trouble to teach them more 
about it. Our plan will be to have 
a professional window trimmer at 
work here in Chicago making win- 
dow displays for the retailers who 
handle Libby products. Every one 
of our salesmen is here at inter- 
vals. On each visit he will be 
obliged to spend a day or so with 
this window trimmer and help 
him in his work. This is one of 
the ways in which we expect to 
keep our window trimming serv- 
ice up to a high standard.” 

The Libby window trimming 
idea unquestionably is the best 
to use when a firm’s territory is 
covered by a sufficient number of 
men. Through Libby’s system 
of district sales headquarters 
throughout the country the sales- 
men are able to keep in close per- 
sonal touch with the retailer. Thus 
they can see to it personally that 
the window trimming helps are 
given an opportunity to work. For 
firms who sell wholly or partially 
by mail and who do not therefore 
have this personal contact it is 
entirely practicable to use _ the 
mails to help the retailer in a 
window trimming way. The trims 
have to be practical, attractive and 
easily made—not a very easy 
combination, yet one that can be 
accomplished. In this case if cut- 
outs form a part of the helps they 
should not be sent to the dealer 
unless he asks for them. 

Some big firms have worked the 
matter of long distance window 
trimming help down to a fine 
point and charge the retailer a 
small sum for the cutout or such 
other material as may be sent. 
This is not essentially with the 
idea of lessening the expense, but 
is done because the retailer 
is more likely to use something 
that he has paid for. Sound 
reasoning. Others make the win- 
dow trimming helps a part of va- 
rious merchandise assortments 
and give them to the dealer when 
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he buys a certain quantity of 
goods. 

One reason so many window 
cutouts are not used is that the 
manufacturer holds them too 
cheaply. He knows their value 
but he makes it so easy for the 
retailer to get them that the re- 
tailer with his limited knowledge 
of window display fails to appre- 
ciate them. 

Libby co-operates with the re- 
tailer in another way. It will send 
to the retailer's customers any of 
the recipe books it advertises. 
With each book goes a letter tell- 
ing the customer that the retailer 
has asked that the book be sent 
her. She is invited to buy the 
milk, the salad dressing, or what- 
ever it is that is being advertised, 
from the store sending in her 
name. 

Mr. Culver right now is check- 
ing up as to the pulling power of 
the books thus sent out to retail 
customers. He has written 500 
women asking them for their ex- 
periences in using Libby’s evap- 
orated milk to work out the recipes 
contained in the book. In this 
way he expects to gain a valuable 
line of information in the way of 
ascertaining whether the use of 
Libby recipes causes them to buy 
Libby milk. 

Part of the present campaign in 
behalf of evaporated milk is di- 
rected to the retailer. In various 
business papers advertisements are 
appearing headed, “Featuring a 
new use for Libby’s milk—candy 
without cooking.” The consumer 
advertisements are reproduced and 
the dealer is told the mediums 
in which they will appear. He is 
reminded that the readers of 
these publications in his locality 
surely will be interested in the 
new use for Libby’s milk and is 
advised to get lined up in a mer- 
chandising way so he can get his 
full share. 

The canning of evaporated and 
condensed milk, by the way, has 
attained a surprising growth in 
this country. Tomatoes, corn and 
peas are supposed to be the undis- 
puted leaders in the canning field. 
Last year the canneries of Amer- 
ica put up fifteen million cases of 


tomatoes, eleven million cases of 
corn and ten million cases of 
peas. During the same time the 
various condensed milk companies 
put out thirty-five million cases of 
milk. Multiply this by forty-eight 
which is the number of cans jn 
each case, and you have quite a 
bit of milk. 

With national advertising ham- 
mering away at the general pub- 
lic on the idea of using dairy prod- 
ucts in general, at the same time 
encouraging the farmer to pro- 
duce more milk, and with the in- 
dividual evaporated and condensed 
milk concern spreading broadcast 
the virtues of its product, it would 
Seem that the canned milk in- 
dustry is in for a surprising period 
of development. 


Profit Sharing Plan of A 
British Firm 


The total profits announced by the 
Broadhurst-Lee Company, London, Eng- 
land, for 1918-19 are £249,000, being 
£62,000 over the previous fiscal year, 
with £96.000 brought forward. An or- 
dinary dividend of 10 per cent has been 
declared, with £99,000 carried forward. 

It is proposed that whenever the ordi- 
nary annual dividend exceeds 7% per 
cent the company pays to its employees 
a bonus in proportion to individual ear- 
ings. Such a bonus would be loanable 
with the company at 5 per cent. 
scheme also includes the creation of 200 
enya: shares of one pound sterling 
each, 


The Advent of Airplane Bill- 
boards 


The old-fashioned laundry-wagon that 
carried the name of the laundry on the 
top of the wagon for the benefit of sky- 
scraper inhabitants has been outdone by 
the airplane delivery express as an 
vertising medium. Both wings of an 
airplane can be used for display pur- 
poses. The House of Hobberlin, To- 
ronto, discovered this possibility and took 
advantage of it during the Canadian 
National Exhibition. Several planes 
adorned with posters hovered low over 
the crowds during the rush hours 
attracted attention to the messages thus 
carried. 


Veon With Los Angeles 
Company 


Fred C. Veon, formerly general 
manager of the Detroit Saturday Night 
Co., is now general manager of the 
Express-Tribune Co., Los Angeles, 
publisher of the Rural World. 
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Philadelphia 


Edward James Cattell, Chief Statistician of the 
City of Philadelphia, reports that within the city 
limits there are: 


16,000 manufacturing places 
48.000 wholesale and retail stores 
392,000 dwellings 

700,000 male workers 

350,000 female workers 


Do you realize the attractiveness and possibilities 
of such a compact market for large and quick sales 
of your commodity? 

Are its manufacturing places using your sup- 
plies? 
Are its stores distributing your goods P 


Are its dwellings being equipped with your 
wares P 


Are its workers and their families eating Food; 
wearing Clothes or Shoes, or Hats made by youP 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by con- 
centrating in the newspaper “nearly everybody” 
reads— 


The Bulletin 
Piety” 448,240 <i 


No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial methods of stimulating circulation 
have ever been used by The Bulletin. 
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4c" a whole lot to jams and jellies besides smearing 
them on a big slice of bread, getting them on your eas 
and, if we’re young, getting a spanking for messing up the 


clean shirt waist mother just put on us not 15 minutes befor! 


@_ Jams and Jellies look interesting. They ARE interesting. If you 
want to get good and hungry go out on an investigation in Baltimor 
and see the various brands that before, perhaps, you didn’t know 
existed. : 


@_ It is a remarkable fact that the percentage of distribution in Balt 
more is more nearly equalized.on all brands of Jams and Jellies than on 
any other commodity we have investigated during our present “drive.” 


¢ There is not, as in the case of Talcums, a single brand with 99% 
distribution and the business concentrated in three or four at most, In 
Jams and Jellies the highest has only 38% with 9 brands showing 10% 


or more. 


There is a tremendous opportunity, the investigation reveals, for 
domination in this field that is not at present being utilized—a splen 
did opening for the jam and jelly maker who will come into the 
NEWS, say, with sufficiently large space to run distribution and sale 
up considerably beyond the pitiable 38% distribution that now leads 
the field. Modern preserving and packing methods, also, have % 
improved the product that there is practically none of the old time 


prejudice against “store” preserves. 
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@ To dominate Baltimore is 

to dominate Maryland. In 

1917 there were 3,500 retail 

grocers and 73 wholesale gro- 

cers in the entire State. There 

are now, in the City of Balti- 

more alone, 2,993 retail grocers and 35 wholesale grocers. This latter 
figure is exclusive of 20 firms listed as ship chandlers and in which 
there are undoubtedly outlets for groceries of all kinds. 


Fifty-one manufacturers and packers have one or more brands 
of Jams and Jellies in Baltimore. As an aid to dominating the 
local market, this report will tell them the names of manufacturers 
represented here, distributors of their products, distribution through 
chain stores, size of package that sells best, style of package most 
popular, selling seasons, approximate consumption in pounds or cases 
and the individual reports of the seven wholesale grocers, three chain 
store firms, six downtown grocers and 94 neighborhood grocery stores, 
on which this report is based. 


Manufacturers, Advertising Agents and Distributors can without 
obligation take advantage of the detailed information 


contained in this report by addressing 


The Baltimore News 


Goes Home and Stays Home 


BAN 2 +3 CARROLL ~~ 
epresentative on > ntative 
ee p Patiding x A wath First Nat’! Bank _ Bae 

Advertising Manager Shicago 
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Suppose you could 
get all the possible buyers 

of your goods ms 
under one roof huff 
and give them a good one 
heart-to-heart manu 
selling talk. sken 
The results would depend public 


vertisi 


not only on what you him g 
was a 


would say but on agen 
how you would say it. with 
You can’t deliver aby 
your message by word of 
mouth but you can do 
the next best thing. 
Print your selling talk. 
But again resuits will 
depend not alone 

on what you say but on 


how you say it. 


Charles Francis Press 


THE ADDRESS IS ! 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York Bras 


The Telephone Number is Greeley 3210 


























Why Mark Time with “Rate- 
Holders?”—Make Them Pay 


Forward March Will Be the Order, if Time and Attention Are Given 
to the Copy 


By J. P. Derum 


D MAN BRASSTACKS, 
O'vhe used to be president of 
one of the first of the old-time 
big advertising agencies, was in 
huffv mood as he put down the 
business paper he was reading— 
one of the long list of papers 
which his present company, a 
manufacturing concern, was using. 

Ever since Brasstacks had for- 
saken advertising for manufactur- 
ing, he had superintended his own 
publicity, working through an ad- 
vertising agency. And what made 
him go into the air at this time 
was a rate-holder prepared by said 
agency. 

Old Man Brasstacks pressed 
with vigorous finger a button on 
his desk and summoned his secre- 
tary. 

“Bring me all the papers in 
which we ran rate holders during 
August,” he demanded. “Also, 
have the operator get me the Serv- 
ice Plus Agency right away.” 

The Service Plus Agency was 
presently on the line, and Mr. 
Brasstacks was put in connection 
with the account supervisor who 
handled his copy. 

“I would like to see you right 
away on a very important matter.” 
explained Mr, Brasstacks. “Can 
you come over now ?” 

The account supervisor could, 
and did, arriving about the time 
that Mr. Brasstacks had finished 
looking through the stack of busi- 
ness papers which his secretary 
had brought him. 

“I want to know what you peo- 
ple mean by wasting our money on 
such an ad as that,” burst out Mr. 
Brasstacks, when the account sup- 
ervisor had seated himself. Mr. 
Brasstacks held out the advertise- 
ment. 

“W-h-y, that’s a rate-holder,” 
returned the account supervisor 
slowly. 


“It’s also an ad,” snapped back . 


the old gentleman. “In fact, it’s 
an ad before it’s a rate holder. 
Just because it is the smallest space 
we can use and still retain the 
advantages of our contract rate 
doesn’t mean that it ceases to re- 
quire the attention devoted to any 
other advertisement.” 

Old Man Brasstacks paused for 
a moment, quite out of breath. 

“The trouble with the man who 
wrote that piece of copy—” he re- 
sumed. 

“I wrote it,” ’fessed up the ac- 
count supervisor. 

“So much the better—because I 
know you are a good copy man,” 
answered Old Man Brasstacks. 
“The reason: you slighted that 
‘rate-holder,’ as you call it, is be- 
cause you are suffering from the 
same trouble a good many other 
modern advertising writers are 
laboring under. I call it  big- 
spaceitis. If the space being used 
is small, and the individual ad 
doesn’t cost much in comparison 
with those in big space, you un- 
consciously take the position that 
it really isn’t worthy of your best 
thought.” 


NOT RIGHT TO SLIGHT THE SMALL 
ONES 

It wasn’t much trouble that the 
“Old Man,” as everyone knew him, 
gave to the Service Plus Agency, 
but when he did complain, he was 
usually right, and always strenu- 
ous. He was in one of his most 
strenuous moods right now, and 
the Service Plus man accepted his 
very good cigar and settled back 
to hear a lecture on “the dark ages 
of advertising,” as he termed it 
when out of the Old Man’s hear- 
ing. 

“In my day,” began Brasstacks 
“and by the way, I know that 
you are inwardly thinking that my 
day wasn’t very much of a day, 
after all—but in my day, a quarter- 
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page space in any publication was 
considerable space. We made the 
most of it. I know that the mod- 
ern advertising man would stick 
up his nose at the advertising of 
twenty years ago, and I will admit 
that he probably hasn’t much to 
learn from those early days—but I 
believe he could learn at least one 
thing, and that is, the value of 
small space when properly util- 
zed.” 

Old Man Brasstacks paused to 
pick up a business paper and turn 
to the back of the advertising sec- 
tion, where most of the rate hold- 
ers were to be found. 

“It requires more ability to over- 
come the disadvantage of small 
space than it does to take full ad- 
vantage of page space. Yet I have 
seen quarter-page ads run by a 
company, pull better than full-page 
ads because the quarter-pages had 
the punch—attracted the attention 
and got the message across better, 
due to the cleverness of the copy 
and the force and punch of the 
layout. 


THE REQUISITE IN A RATE HOLDER 


“One thing that the rate-holder 
absolutely must have if it is to at- 
tract the maximum amount of 
reader attention is action. A rate 
holder without action is absolutely 
lost. In a full page you can utilize 
white space, you can have pleasing 
and eye-catching rules, and turn 
out a dignified ad that will pull 
better, possibly, than another full 
page full of action. 

“In the small-space ad, however, 
you haven’t room for white space 
and rules and a lot of high class 
art. You need action. And do 
the rate-holders, as a rule, have 
action? Young man, you know as 
well as I do that most of them 
are merely business cards that no 
‘one looks at, because mo one sees 
them. They are lost in a wilder- 
ness of other business cards. 
Here are two solid pages of them, 
and you will notice that in these 
two pages only one ad sticks out. 
Why? - Because it shows the trade- 
mark of the company—two light- 
ning streaks. Fortunately for the 
advertisement, nothing has _ so 
much action as a streak of forked 
lightning. 


“Here are two othe page 
eighth page ads. The pe wl 
tisements in these two Pages of 
any attraction value have action, 
One of these owes its action apsi 
to the tradé-mark—next to § 
lightning, an English bulldog has 
more action than anything else | 
know of. The other one was eyj- 
dently handled by a copy man who 
wanted to get the most out of his 
rate-holder. He didn’t have 
trade-mark or any other inheren 
advantages in his layout, but in 
his eighth page he has shown the 
name of his product, and the prod. 
uct itself, as big as necessary in 
any .ad, and he has introduced 
plenty of action by placing a motor 
car and a motor boat in action 
virtually racing, in the advertise 
ment. In his text, however, he 
doesn’t hammer home any mes. 
sage, but that is due to the fact, 
probably, that he simply wants to 
keep the name of his product be 
fore the.manufacturer, to whom 
this paper goes, and keep it befor 
_ in a forcible manner. If this 
same copy man were preparing 
this rate-holder for dealent papers 
I feel sure that he would put a fit 
tle message with a big appeal in 
that small space, so that the in 
terested dealer would feel impelled 
to write in. 

“One of the big faults with the ' 
text in the rate-holder is the fact 
that it is generally flat, stale and 
unprofitable, as our old friend the 
Bard of Avon would say. Phrases 
like ‘for a dependable motor to 
meet your requirements write 
to— are what mean. They 
don’t mean anything much. How 
much better it is to say something 
with real information in it, some 
thing definite. As, for instance, 
We are now in a position to sup 
ply our 3%4x5 inch motor in quan- 
tity,’ with a good action picture; of, 
in the case of a truck motor, show 
that four-drive truck we 
pulling up a steep bank and say. 
This four-drive truck, equi 
with a Brasstacks 3%4x5 inch 
motor, pulled up this 45 per cent 
cent incline, with a five-ton load’ 
You see what I mean ?—something 
really to catch the eye and the 
brain of the engineer or the mant- 
facturer or the dealer or the cot 
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sumer, whichever on it is to 
mare appealing. 

wot sine, what I have said ap- 
plies to all kinds of advertising 
whatever the space in which it ap- 
pears, but it applies particularly to 
rate-holders or small space adver- 
tising, for, if the rate-holder is go- 
ing to pay and more than pay for 
itself, it should possess the points 
of strong advertising I have men- 
tioned, to the mth power. 

“We use a lot of business papers 
and I have figured it up roughly as 
I have been talking that we spend 
about $1,000 a year for rate-hold- 
ers. Why not have them good? 
Why not make them earn their 
right to live?” 

And the man from the Service 
Plus Agency, being a perfectly 
good and reasonable copy man, 
could only echo, “Why not?” 


Erbeck With ‘Printers’ Ink” 


John L. Erbeck, who has been with 
the advertising department of the Red 
Book Magazine, is now a member of the 
advertising staff of Printers’ InK. 
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A New Field Awaits the 
“Monthly” 


Cacxins & Hoxpen, Inc. 

New York City 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
have read with undiluted inter- 

est the announcement of Printers’ Ink 
Monthly. While I hope (and believe) 
that I am a well-rounded advertising 
man, my greatest personal interest has 
been and I am afraid: always will be 
in the physical appearance of adver- 
tising—a more important thing, believe 
me, than some of us realize in these effi- 
cient, researching, prescription-built, 
reason-why days. 

Earnest Etmo CALkIns. 


Hugh J. Dolan’s New Position 


Hugh J. Dolan has joined the ad- 
jorge | staff of the Amferican Ex- 
porter, New York, covering the north- 
western territory of New York State. 
His headquarters will be in Buffalo. 


Droke to Establish Advertis- 
ing Service 

A mail advertising service will be 

established in Chicago by Maxwell 

Droke, who has been manager of the 


dealers’ service department of The Palm- 
olive Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 














The 


George L Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 


New York 


@ 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 
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Canning Companies Consoli- 


date 


The New York Canners, Inc., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., has acquired the business of 
five canning companies which have 
marketed branded canned goods. The 
organizations which have been ac- 

uired are: The Burt Olney Canning 

ompany, Fort Stanwix Canning Com- 
pany, Cobb Preserving Company, W. H. 
Osborn Company (including Osborn & 
Whitney), and Winters & Prophet Can- 
ning Company. 

As a result of the consolidation, the 
new organization will have twenty vege- 
table and fruit canning plants. In addi- 
tion to these plants, control of the Mid- 
dle States Creamery Company, operating 
a condensed milk plant at Canastota, 
N. Y., has been obtained. 

The active executives of the associated 
companies qwill continue in charge of 
the operations of the new company. Offi- 
cers of the new organization are: J. P. 
Olney, of Fort Stanwix Canning Com- 
any, president; James Moore, of Burt 

Iney Canning Company, vice-president 
and executive manager; John M. 
Prophet, of Winters Prophet Can- 
ning Company, treasurer; eorge 
Bailey, of Fort Stanwix Canning Com- 
pany, production manager; Amos H. 
Cobb, of Cobb Preserving Company, as- 
sistant production manager in charge of 
fruit division; A. Wetengel, of Fort 
Stanwix Canning Company, sales man- 
2ger. 


Akron Agency Adds Three 
Accounts 


The advertising account of the Syra- 
cuse Rubber Company, Inc., Syracuse, 

. ¥., has been secured by the Akron 
Advertising Agency Company, of Akron, 
Ohio. 

This agency has also secured the ac- 
counts of the Perfection Heater & Man- 
ufacturing Company of Cleveland, man- 
ufacturer of Perfection Motor Car Heat- 
2rs, and the Akron Vise & Tool Com- 


pany. 

Both the Syracuse and the Perfection 
companies are planning to use business 
paners in early issues. Newspaper space 
will also be employed. 


Mrs. Darling in Baltimore 
Advertising 


Mrs. Bertha L. Darling, advertising 
manager of Flint & Kent, Buffalo, ja 
and president of the Buffalo League of 
Advertising Women, has resigned her 
osition to take a position with Morris 
R Co., Baltimore, manufacturers of 
middies. 


J. J. Nolan With McGraw- 
Hill Publication 


James J. Nolan, formerly with Frank 
Seaman, Inc., New York, has joined 
the advertising service department of 
Chemical and Metallurgical Engineer- 
ing, of the same city. 
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Staff Increased and New Ay 


counts Obtained 

The staff of Scott & Scott, I 
York, has been augmented wae 
lows, . + 

. J..Wood, who was formerly w 

Raidt, Gorov and De Rouville, “_~ 
one time director of service at the Lyon 
Advertising Service, Inc., New York: 
Fred P. Schlatt, who was with Rudolss 
Guenther-Russell Law, Inc.. New York 
until he joined the navy; Harold R. Al 
paugh, who was formerly with the a 
vertising departments of the New York 
World and Lehn & Fink, Inc. Ney 
York; and A. Alan Brill, who during the 
last ten years has been an instructor ip 
the high schools of New York. 

Robert J. Setchanove, who was with 
the agency before he became a member 
of the Intelligence Division of the army, 
hag returned, and is again in charg of 
technical miail-order advertising liter. 
ture. ' 

The New York office of the 
has obtained the account of the Meng 
Needlekraft Works, New York. Cop is 
appearing in national publications, The 
Chicago office of the agency has obtained 
the account of May Malone, Chicago, 
a mail-order house. 


Manufacturers Call Industrial 


Conference 

A national conference will be held ix 
Chicago on September 8 and 9, under 
the direction of the Illinois Manufac- 
turers’ Association to discuss the vit 
problems of business in the light of pres 
ent industrial developments. An effort 
will be made to agree upon some solv- 
tion which can be submitted to the in 
terested elements. Representation will 
be given to trade and industrial assoi- 
ations, farmers and leaders of organized 
labor. Leaders of organized labor have 
been invited to appear before the meet 
ing and give their ‘deas as to where the 
demands being made by labor are going 
to stop. The general purpose is to make 
a plan through which the business in 
terests of the country may present to 
Congress in a concrete manner their 
ideas as to the questions now being con- 
sidered. 


War Inventions Shown in 
London Exhibition 


An exhibition of inventions devel 
oped during the war is to i 
in Olympia, London, England. 
show will open on September 25 and 
will continue until October 17, under 
the name of The Shipping, Engineering 
and Machinery Exhibition. 

It is believed that the immense ship- 
building programme which has 
made necessary by the war will make 
shipowners, shipbuilders and engineers 
interested in the exhibition. 

A special publicity department has 
been formed to attract buyers from 
colonial and foreign countries. At least 
5,000 tickets will be sent to Govern 
ment and other engineers throughout 
the world 
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Benjamin Franklin 
writing from Paris to 
his nephew in Philadel- 
phia said—‘‘and as you 
will before that time 
have come to believe it 
is a very decent warrant 
of stability to serve one 
thing faithfully for a 
quarter of a century.” 


THE PEOPLE'S 
HOME JOURNAL 


is now in its thirty- 

fourth year of continu- 

Wa Ss ously serving faithfully 

° the best reading needs of 

F; ran k l EM) the American home as 
R ° h seen and charted by its 
ig t founder, F. M. Lupton. 

? Thirty-four years is not 

a great age when com- 
pared withthe pyramids 
but is, as Franklin 


said—‘“‘a very decent 
warrant of stability.” 


The People’s Home Journal 
NEW YORK 


For 34 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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A | EASE mr cee 
Style Shows for Farm Women 


For the first time in history, care- 
fully planned and authoritative style 
shows are being held for farm women. 


At the Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa 
and Minnesota state fairs, The 
Farmer’s Wife is staging daily expo- 
sitions of correct styles, specially de- 
signed to suit the needs of farm 
women, and displayed on live models. 


The shows are under the personal 
direction of the dressmaking editor 
of The Farmer’s Wife, and she is 
also telling the farm wémen in at- 
tendance how they can make the gar- 
ments shown in their own homes at 
small expense. 


In this way, many thousands of 
farm women are being given new 
realizations of the kind of service 
which The Farmer’s Wife is offer- 
ing them daily. We are visualizing 
for them The Farmer’s Wife service 
idea. 

Specialized service, not given by 
any other publication makes The 
Farmer’s Wife the pre-eminent me- 
dium for advertising to the buying 
partners in American farm homes. 


FARMERS WIFE 


A Magazine for Farm Women 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Eastern Representatives Western Representatives 
WALLACE a RICHARDSON, DBs STANDARD | eg PAPERS, 
nc. ‘~, ~ : nc. 


381 Fourth Avenue s _ 1341 Conway Building 
New York City . - Chicago, Illinois 


MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
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To Live, the World Must Pro- 
duce More and Talk Less 


Production, Not Phrases, Are Needed in the Crucial Times of International 
Unrest . 


By W. A. Appleton 


President, International Federation of Trade Unions. 


[Eprror1at Note: The following state- 
ment by the man who was recently 
elected at Amsterdam, President of the 
world’s Federation of Trade Unions, 
is of the greatest significance at the 
present time. Mr. Appleton points out 
that phrases and catch-words are every- 
where taking tke place of production. 
Unless the world produces it cannot 
live. While the statement is made in 
regard to conditions in England it ap- 
plies everywhere, and PRinTERS’ INK 
is glad to present it to its readers 
through the courtesy of the American 
Alliance for Labor and Democracy.] 


'HE tragedy which threatens to 

overwhelm Britain proceeds in 
regular fashion. Gradually, but 
definitely, is unfolded the plot to 
bring misery upon the people in 
the expectation that misery may 
advance revolution and exalt the 
demagogues who would become 
autocrats. There has been the 


battle of phrases, the avalanche of 
promises, and the sapping of moral 


fibre. To-day there is the game 
of tactics between the revolu- 
tionaries who control the Miners’ 
Federation and the Railway 
Workers’ Organization. To-mor- 
row one may confidently antici- 
pate the outbreak. 

Circumstances follow each other 
with the regularity, though not 
the harmony, of a musical ca- 
dence. There has been prepara- 
tion, now there is percussion, and 
to-morrow there will be resolu- 
tion and revolution that may in- 
volve dissolution of the British 
Empire. 

In the battle of phrases, even 
the Government has joined. It 
has seen salvation in ninepence 
for fourpence, in acceptance of 
the demand that workers should 
be remunerated according to their 
desires, instead of according to 
their earning capacities, in the 
resuscitation of the discredited 
labor laws and conditions of Ed- 
ward III. It has permitted and 
does permit fraud in high and low 
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places to go unpunished or under 
punished. 

The Government is at a disad- 
vantage in the battle of words and 
promises, It is expected to make 
good its utterances and fulfil its 
promises. This involves expense, 
and in endeavoring to raise the 
money with which to meet ex- 
penses, the Government incurs op- 
position and unpopularity. So far 
it has met the situation by more 
words and more promises, and by 
the creation of an administrative 
machine which it estimates will, 
this year, cost one hundred and 
sixteen and a half millions! It 
has so far found no method of 
turning the developing tragedy in- 
to a drama with a happy ending. 
It has still no ascertainable policy. 


TEACHINGS OF ECONOMICS IGNORED 


A few weeks ago an eminent 
Polish statesman asked me whether 
the men who formed the British 
Government had read history or 
studied economics. I hastened to 
assure him that most of them had 
passed through the public schools 
and the universities, and that, pre- 
sumably, they were conversant 
with both subjects. “Then why in 
the name of greatness do they 
ignore the teachings of history and 
economics in their treatment of 
internal politics?” The answer to 
the supplemental question I was 
unable to give, and yet I do not 
know whether it is ignorance or 
incapacity or fear which prevents 
the promulgation and enforce- 
ment of a policy aimed at con- 
serving the real interests of the 
Empire. 

The few men who frighten the 
Government and mislead labor 
and through Labor the whole Em- 
pire, start their campaign with 
many advantages. They have, in 


the main, to deal with an unthink- 
1 
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ing proletariat. They may enrich 
their ‘promises with rhetoric’s 
choicest ornaments; they may 
build not castles in Spain, but 
Empires on formulae. They have 
no responsibility. They usually 
suffer from moral obliquity and 
constructive paralysis. To de- 
mand rather than to provide is 
their metier. The consequences of 
these demands are either beyond 
their intelligence or without in- 
fluence upon their consciences. 
They will cheerfully adopt and 
promulgate every panacea of the 
ancients or the moderns, and just 
as cheerfully discard and forget 
them. Whoever dies they live; 
whoever fails they are _ trium- 
phant. 

It is no use analyzing intentions. 
A nation faced with strangulation 
can énly deal with effects and the 
effects of the propaganda which 
these revolutionaries have father- 
ed are culminating in disaster. 


THE PERIL TO THE WORLD 


The friends of the men really 
responsible for the troubles in the 
mines and on the railways and in 


the docks may argue that all of 
them are altruists, but to the aver- 
age man it seems very much as if 
their altruism was for abroad and 


not for home. Whatever their in- 
tentions, the fact remains that 
they have brought English indus- 
try into perilous circumstances 
and British workmen to the cer- 
tainty of grave suffering and pos- 
sibly starvation. 

Faced with a restriction of out- 
put of coal and an inefficient and 
costly system of railways, faced 
daily with sporadic strikes, what 
will the Government do? What 
will the nation do? The answer 
to the first question is easier to 
find than that of the second. The 
Government will do what it has 
been doing since Mr. Asquith 
gave his fatuous advice to follow 
prices with wages. It will tem- 
porize in the Micawbean hope of 
something turning up. 

Salvation lies now, as always, 
with the nation. Upon the man- 
ner in which it faces the situation 
everything depends. Each indi- 
vidual must accept his own share 


INK 


of responsibility and perform his 
own task. 

The flooding of mines and the 
cessation of work on railways de. 
stroys wealth and rots food, ff 
is useless to talk of taxing wealth 
which chicanery and_ folly *haye 
destroyed, or of enjoying food 
which unreasoning railway men 
have left to perish. Every man 
and woman and child in Britain 
will have to pay for the past and 
current week’s follies, and the 
poorest will pay most, because 
they will pay in actual suffering, 
while the well paid will only incur 
the disadvantages of straitened 
circumstances. 

It is up to the individual to 
study for himself the economic 
situation and to act accordingly, 


He must learn to appreciate for 


himself the significance of im- 
ports £1,319,338,591, and exports 
£498,473,065. In effect this means 
that as a nation we are spending 
one shilling and three halfpence 
and earning a little less than five- 
pence. Our re-exports, too, have 
fallen from £111,737,691 in 1912, 
to £31,956,029 in 1918. And that 
in spite of existing inflated values. 

These figures are like the pulse 
of the national life. They indicate 
grave derangements. and almost 
certain catastrophe. 

The State is often described as 
a ship. To-day the ship is ona 
lee shore, and all hands must work 
at maximum speed if she is to be 
saved from utter wreck. 


G. R. Holmes Now With 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 


George R. Holmes, formerly assist 
ant editor of the Electrical Exper 
menter, New York, and lately, since his 
discharge from the naval service, assist- 
ant director of publicity for the New 
York Police Air Service; and a lieu 
tenant in that organization, has 
made a member of the advertising and 
publicity departments of the Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


Watts Is With Meinzinger 
Studios 


C. J. Watts, who has been a mem- 
ber of the copy department of the 
Green, Fulton, Cunningham Company, 
Detroit, since the time he was dis 
charged from the army, is now with the 
Meinzinger Studios, Detroit. 
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You are “‘in sight- -in mind” all the time when you 
selling appeal that is 100°% continuous. 








There are lapses between the calls of your salesmen ok betwee! 
you may do. 


But the Outdoor Display is constantly pounding away # the con 
sight and in mind. 


It creates interest in you and your product, and best of all it holds 
Outdoor advertising has a logical place in your sats pin, Ar 
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Chicago—the Giant Market 


Leads in the distribution of dry goods, general merchandise, food- 
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Techniques That Give Individual- 
ity to the Portrait 


There Are Any Number of Interesting Expedients That May Be Applied 


by the Artist 


By A. L. Townsend 


O you know a “Groove Man?” 

D He is the fellow who seems 

to feel that there is one way, and 

one only, to do everything in life. 

There is none of the Columbus 
in him. He will venture out only 
along charted routes. Innovation 
frightens him. New ideas, in his 
eyes, are fraught with deadly peril. 
He is so ultra conservative, that he 
never does anything original. 
However well-ordered his output 
may be, it is seldom lighted by the 
genius-spark, 

It’s nice and safe to be led by 
precedent, but it gets you nowhere 
in particular. The modern human 
trend is for “new ideas.” We may 
growl about it and say that adver- 
tising is not necessarily a matter 
of stunt, but all the while, the 
other fellow is putting them over 
and making a success of it. 

But when you stop to analvze 
the situation and the age, you dis- 
cover that in every line of human 
endeavor, the stunt is as popular as 
it is necessary. The package with 
the bright, new cover, is the one 
that sells across the counter. 
Styles in dress are about as steady 
as a see-saw. Posters and street- 
car cards and high silk hats and 
sermons and things, all have their 
popular vogues. The crowd fol- 
lows them, 

That there can be “sensible 
stunts” does not occur to the 
Groove Man. He takes the stand 
that if a thing is new or radical 
or unusual it must necessarily be 
unethical. 

Which leads up to a domestic 
drama in our own advertising 
household. 

There came up for discussion 
and production, a series of adver- 
tsements, scheduled to appear 


both in newspapers and magazines. 

And the illustrative feature was 

men and 
37 


heads—portraits of 


women, at least five inches high. 

There on the Groove Man's 
desk was a neat packet of no less 
than twenty-five photographs of 
celebrities. And the problem, to 
him, at least, was quite simple. 
We would reproduce those por- 
traits exactly as they were—coarse 
screen half tones for newspaper 
use and fine screen for magazines. 
There would be practically no art 
expense, and manual labor cut to 


.a delightful minimum. 


Enter, the Radical. 

“There'll be nothing new or at- 
tractive or stunty in those layouts,” 
he protested. 

The Groove Man flared up like 
a pine knot. 

“Stunt!” he exclaimed, “there 
you go again. Always wanting to 
do something crazy and ill-man- 
nered. I suppose you would like 
to see those portraits run upside 
down for a change, and with the 
ears cut off.” 


WAYS OF GETTING UNUSUAL EFFECTS 


“Not a bad idea at that,” came 
the answer, “but here’s a better 
one. Why not send up to the 
office of the News and see if we 
can’t get their specialist on crayon 
portraits to render these subjects 
in his excellent style. Then they 
will possess individuality: They 
will have class and style and char- 
acter. People are rather weary of 
the same old photographic por- 
trait.” 

“Crude line plates from these 
gorgeous prints!” The Groove 
Man shuddered, “I would as soon 
think of having some engraving 
house artist make over a Whistler. 
Doesn’t a photograph look like the 
person? Isn’t it the best likeness 
vou can possibly secure? And it 
involves no expense. We come 
out of it cheaply.” 

“Cheap is the word,” the other 
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admitted, “but that is by no means 
the key-note of this campaign. 
We are not looking for a cheap 
method ; we are looking for an ex- 
pensive one, if it produces the re- 
sults. This series of advertise- 
ments must attract attention, and 
mere half tone portraits from pho- 
tographs will not do it. 

“Why assume that a portrait can 
be reproduced in one technique 
only? Let’s do it as it has not been 
done before. Anybody can take a 
half-tone plate and set some type 
around it. 

“But to return to our newspaper 
artist friend. He started at the 
office there as an office boy. He 
has grown up with the problems 
of newspaper printing and repro- 
duction. Throughout the years, he 
has discovered, by personal con- 
tact, what will print and what will 
not. He is sensible enough to ap- 
preciate that newsprint and fast 
presses have their marked limita- 
tions—and he never attempts to 
break over the boundaries; he 
never attempts the impossible.” 

“But these newspaper portraits 
in pen and ink are so crude,” com- 
plained the Groove Man. 

“That is what the artist has 
overcome. He has devised a new 
technique and a very attractive 
one. He uses pebbled chalk sur- 
face paper and makes his portraits 
in grease crayon. The softness of 
a half-tone is secured, together 
with genuine artistic attributes. 
Faces are animated, brightened, 
given new life by his touch. Place 
a photograph beside one of these 
originals and you see at once that 
there is no comparison. The 
drawing has it all over the cabinet 
photograph. And, what’s more, it 
will print. Half-tone plates, even 
the coarse-screen kind, are not 
fool-proof and never will be until 
newspapers are printed on book 
paper, and make-ready can be 
given all the time it ought to have. 

“And if the matter of expense is 
to enter in, individuality will fast 
disappear. One campaign will re- 
semble its next-door neighbor. All 
illustrations will be photographs 
and advertising can be assembled 
by a brick mason. 

“In a business year, we have oc- 
casion to show many portraits of 
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EXAMPLE OF A PORTRAIT DRAWN IN CHAR 
COAL ON CHARCOAL PAPER, THE LATTE 
HAVING ROUGH, RIBBED SURFACE, CAN Bf 
APPLIED TO NEWSPAPER PRINTING WHEY 
DESIGNED WITH THAT PURPOSE IN MIND 


a portrait has as many possibilities 
as any other form of advertising 
art. And when they are to be run 
in newspapers, it is more than ever 
necessary to study treatments. 
“Here is one treated in bold, 
poster blacks, as if a strong light 
had been shot at it from above. 
All detail is dispensed with. Only 
the shadows and the contrasts 
count. Yet the character is there. 
Nothing seems to be missing, de- 
spite the fact that the artist has 
eliminated every delicate, medium 
tone. 
_“There are two methods of at 
riving at this. One is to makea 
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silver-print, which is nothing more 
nor less than a photographic repro- 
duction of the original, on paper 
that takes waterproof ink. Chemi- 
cals wash out the print and leave 
only the work done by the artist. 
Thus a faithful likeness is guaran- 
teed, for the drawing is all there. 
Some men prefer, however, to 
pantograph the original on white 
paper, and then brush in the fin- 
ished design. It’s all a matter of 
preference. I think certain artists 
claim that working over a print 
stunts individuality; there is a 
tendency to put in too much. 

“The pantograph—if you don’t 
know—is an ingenious little device 
made up of four pieces of wood. 
A mathematical mind has mapped 
it off in numerals and screw-holes. 
While one stylus follows the orig- 
inal, a pencil goes over the same 
path further away, enlarging it. 
Quicker and better than attempt- 
ing to sit down and draw the thing 
free hand.” 

The Groove Man was viewing 
the exhibit with something like 











THIS GAINS ATTENTION WHERE THE OR- 
DINARY HALF-TONE WOULD NOT 


genuine interest. That he was 
surprised was also obvious. 

“This is another handling,” the 
Radical resumed, “a pen drawing 
trom a photograph. What Frank- 
lin Booth has done for landscapes, 
this artist has put into the portrait. 
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Tight, compact lines, following 
closely the muscular areas of the 
face. It is too fine for newspaper 
but is ideal for a magazine series. 
Can you tell me this isn’t more in- 
teresting to the eye than a camera 
job? 

“And here we have a head 
drawn in charcoal on charcoal 
paper. See how delicate and ap- 








AN EFFECT SECURED BY ENLARGEMENT OF 
A HALF-TONE SCREEN 


pealing it is. It is made, in its 
original form, larger than it ap- 
pears, but refined because of that 
process. This is a magazine clip- 
ping: drawn same size, with no 
stub-rubbing, on the _ charcoal 
paper, it will print even on news- 
paper stock. 

“Then there is the sketchy pen 
handling, with the artist ‘really 
painting in ink. And the imitation 
of an etching, modified for print- 
ing purposes on inferior stock, and 
the impressionistic technique, also 
on rough drawing paper. Some- 
times wood-cut effects are imitated, 
as in this proof—and you know 
how a wood-cut prints. A great 
many campaigns have turned to 
wood rather than metal for unique 
effects. 

“Sometimes an enlargement is 
made of a coarse screen half-tone, 
and this in turn printed and a plate 
made. Gives an unusual appear- 
ance. Stippling is still another 
medium: that is, dotting in the de- 
tail with a pen. It will print, if 
carefully etched, when a half-tone 
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fails. Half-brother to stippling is 
the effect secured by splatter. A 
dry brush or a common tooth 
brush is dipped in drawing ink, 
and a pencil or knife drawn 
sharply across the bristles. It 
throws a fine spray of ink dots. 

“There’s really no end to what 
can be done along original lines if 
you investigate and keep pace with 
the times. I marvel that more of 
these stunts are not empioyed. 
People recognize that they are new 
and original and daring, although 
they may not be capable of analyz- 
ing the mediums. Do not fall into 
the error of supposing that the 
public is dull-headed when it 
comes to appreciating the niceties 
of advertising art.” 

“Those are interesting,” ad- 
mitted the Groove Man, “but the 
half-tone photograph-portrait is 
safest, after all. I’m afraid the 
client would not care for stunts.” 

“Have you suggested any of 
them to him ?” we inquired. 

“Well then, some day some 
other wide-awake organization 
will. Better put jacks under your 
methods and lift ’em out of the 
rut.” 





Southern Millers to Advertise 


The Southern Millers have arranged 
to invest $100,000 in a campaign 
through Southern newspapers to in- 
crease the consumption of wheat flour, 
which it is claimed is the cheapest food 
on the market to-day. The Executive 
Committees of the Southeastern Millers 
Association and the Southern Illinois 
Millers Association met at St. Louis, 
Mo., on August 27, for the specific pur- 
pose of discussing plans for a campaign 
and raising the necessary money. 

It was decided to pro-rate the cost 
of the campaign between more than 150 
members ~ | the two associations. The 
members were found strongly in favor 
of this method, which will aid the Grain 
Corporation somewhat in disposing of 
the 1919 wheat crop. 

G. A. Breaux, of the Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., of Louisville, was named 
chairman of the publicity committee, 
which will work out the details of the 
advertising campaign. 





Represents St. Louis “Times” 


The management of the foreign ad- 
vertising of the St. Louis Times has 
been put in the hands of the G. Logan 
Payne Company, special representatives, 
New York. 
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Advertising for “Lost” 
Episcopalians 


ADVERTISING as a solution 
of one important phase of the 
rural church problem will be tested 
in eight Ohio newspapers during 
September by the Church League 
for the Isolated in the Southern 
Ohio Diocese of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 

The Episcopal Church, essen- 
tially a city communion, a few 
months ago organized the Church 
League for the Isolated to get in 
touch with its thousands of com- 
municants who have removed to 
rural communities where this is 
practically unknown. In Ohio the 
number of these “lost” communi- 
cants is estimated at 5,000. How 
to get into communication with 
them was the problem faced by 
Miss Elizabeth Matthews, secre- 
tary of the League of that Dio- 
cese. Instead of relying upon 
rural clergy to forward the names 
of the “lost,” Miss Matthews de- 
cided to advertise for them. The 
copy, which will appear during the 
four Sundays and Wednesdays of 
September reads: 


Lost—5,000 Episcopalians. 

If you are one of this estimated num- 
ber the Church has lost sight of in Ohio 
through lack of services in many coun- 
ties, the Church League For the Isolated 
wants to hear from you. 

How can we he!p you? Have your chil 
dren Sunday School leaflets, magazines 
and Prayer Books? Have they been 
baptized and confirmed? Would it not 
seem good to you to come to Holy 
Communion again? 

These are some of the things the 
League seeks to provide you with 
Above all, it offers you the friendship 
and interest of 50,000 other Ohio 
Churchmen. 


Indianapolis Pledges Conven- 
tion Fund 


The Advertising Club of Indianapolis 
has completed its $50,000 guarantee 
fund, to be pledged if the A. A. C. 0 

+ convention, held in New Orleans 
this month, decides to hold next yeat’s 
meeting in the Indiana city. At a se 
sion of the club last week the finance 
committee. A. L. Block, Evans Woollen, 
B. A. Worthington and Merle Sidenet, 
reported that $48,450 had been pledged. 
Immediately twenty members of the club 
underwrote the amount needed to reach 
the goal. 
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The Kansas City Star Has 
More Carrier Circulation 


+ Than Any Other News- 


paper in America 


LTHOUGH there are less than 
100,000 families in Greater Kan- 
sas City, The Star’s circulation by its 
own exclusive carriers exceeds 104,000 
copies every morning and evening. 
“100 per cent plus” is the way one 
advertising man expresses the value of 
The Star in addressing Kansas City 
people. 


The Star’s total output, including 
street sales, news-stand sales, suburban 
and out-of-town circulation—the most 
of it within a 100-mile radius of 
Kansas City—is 215,000 copies twice 
a day. 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR 


Morning Evening Sunday 


215,000 215,000 215,000 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
2 Rector Street 
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-FamlifePul 


LIST‘of publications, includ- 
ing all the leading national 
farm papers and the three 
general weeklies -of largest 
circulation, was used by the Day- 
ton Rubber Company in February. 


The cost per inquiry from these 
papers ran as follows: 22 cents, 
25 cents, 27 cents, 28 cents, 30 
cents, 49 cents and 80 cents. 


The cost in Farm Life was 27 
cents. The two papers which 
pulled inquiries at lower cost had 
been used regularly before. But 
this was the first insertion in 


Farm Life. 


SPENCER. IND. 
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fir Day tones 


The experience of the Dayton Rubber 
Company stated briefly on the opposite 
page is typical of that which advertisers 
of all sorts of products have when they 
use Farm Life. 

In this case Farm Life was third in the cost per 
inquiry established. But the two papers which 
did better had had copy regularly before and 
their readers were effected by reiteration of the 
advertising—a force for more inquiries that all 
| advertising men appreciate. 

























Our advertisers say, almost without exception, 
that Farm Life pulls with the best papers in its 
field. Often the cost is lower in Farm Life 
than in the other good national farm papers— 
but always as in this case Farm Life is one of 
the two or three leaders. 

If you are looking for a paper that will do as well for you 
as the best on your present farm list—try Farm Life. You'll 
stick—as the others do. 

The page is 450 lines. Full dominating space costs less than 
+ in mediums with a larger page. 

THE JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 


Special Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit Atlanta St. Louis 


SPENCER. IND. 
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/ Motor ‘Tru 


| Sales Managers 


are continually recognizing the supreme importance 
of intensively cultivating the markets reached by 


BUILDING 
SUPPLY NEWS 


The Only Paper in the Building Field Officially 
Reeognized as the Dealers’ Own Paper 


= 


and 


BRICK 


CLAY RECORD 


The Dominant Factor in the Clay Products Industry 


610 Federal Street CHICAGO 





Both Members of Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


Worth while to investigate—No obligation 
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How “Seasoning” Is Being Taken 
Out of the Silk Business 


H. R. Mallinson & Company Start a “Twelve Reasons for Twelve Sea- 


sons” 


Campaign 


Based on an Authorized Interview by Helen A. Ballard with 


E. Irving Hanson 


Vice-President and General Manager, H. R. Mallinson & Company, Inc. 


te subject of seasonal adver- 
tising and of advertising to 
make seasonal goods all-the-year- 
around sellers has been treated in 
Printers’ INK from several dif- 
ferent angles for the past few 

months. But every line of goods 
presents a new problem. Methods 
that make phenomenal successes of 
one business often times are inap- 
plicable to another. The same tac- 
tics can’t necessarily be used on 
furniture polish and _ children’s 
games, on silverware and furs. 
And so with all kinds of women’s 
wear or fabrics from which fem- 
inine garments are fashioned—the 
appeal must reach the individual 
woman purchaser of the goods and 
also the retail buyer who makes it 
possible for her to find the goods 
in stock. 

A few years ago silks were con- 
sidered distinctly spring and fall 
fabrics. The woman of fashion 
who could afford anything fancy 
dictated, the woman of moderate 
means who could always manage 
to get what she wanted hard 
enough, as well as the woman of 
that class that always has to scrimp 
and plan to secure the bare neces- 
sities of life—each felt that silk 
was appropriate only for late 
spring and early fall wear, that 
warm, heavy woolens were the 
correct thing for winter and that 
only sheer organdies, filmy voiles 
and dainty dimities afforded cool 
comfort in the hot days of mid- 
summer. 

Why? Because only these kinds 
of goods were advertised during 
and for those seasons. It hadn’t 


occurred to manufacturers to make 
other goods suitable to them, or, 
having made them do, to advertise 
them into popularity. 

Now we are jolted out of the rut 
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of past thinking and into the light 
of a new idea—that we must be 
up to the month in our silk buying 
instead of up to the season. We 
are told that there is no such thing 
as a silk season, that silks are an 
all-the-year-around fabric, to be 
worn at all times and in all sea- 
sons,—in fact, that they are an 
every day necessity. 


CHANGING BUYING CUSTOMS 


Working along this line H. R. 
Mallinson & Company, Inc., have 
taken the seasoning out of the silk 
business by coming out in the trade 
papers with a “Twelve Silk Rea- 
sons for Twelve Silk Seasons” 
campaign. In speaking of the rea- 
son back of the copy, E. Irving 
Hanson, vice-president and general 
manager of the company said: 

“Five years ago the retail silk 
department was a dead thing at 
Christmas time. The buyer had to 
fight hard not to have his whole 
department taken over for holidav 
novelties. It didn’t occur to him 
to make his silks a Christmas 
necessity, to feature them as gifts 
most acceptable to mother, sister, 
wife or daughter; to think un new 
and original displays for them, 
both at the counter and in the 
windows—autumn shades in au- 
tumn settings; spring flowers and 
spring patterns; summer scenes 
against which the soft silk after- 
noon gown or motor coat or sport 
attire were, by their harmony of 
color and their variety of weave 
and pattern, suggested as the cor- 
rect attire for all mid-summer 
wear; heavy silks in deep-toned, 
rich colors that glowed warm 
against a winter landscane. 

“We have alwavs believed that 
silk would sell at Christmas—or 
anv other time—if properly shown. 
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It is in the fall that women are 
selecting their wardrobes for 
the winter resorts—Palm Beach, 
Asheville, Hot Springs, California. 
They begin buying in November 
and December, just when the retail 
silk business a few years ago was 
supposed to be over. In June, July 
and August they are buying new 
pieces to freshen up their summer 
wardrobes—to add that up-to-the- 
minute touch that every well 
groomed woman must give toward 
the end of any particular season, 
and they are giving thought to the 
needs of the autumn costumes and 
accessories that will soon be in 
the hands of their dressmakers. 
Easter used to be the end of the 
silk season. Now June, July and 
August are no longer dead months. 
Woman can be induced to buy new 
and beautiful silks at all times. of 
the year if they are shown to her. 

“The whole thing in business is 
a question of changing the scen- 
ery, whether it is in selling house- 
hold goods, jewels, furs or silks. 
We must produce something to 
please the extremists, the average 
and the conservatives. And having 
produced the goods, they must be 
displayed so as to attract the at- 
tention of these three classes. But 
to please all tastes, the producer to 
the retail buyer responsible for the 
display of silks, must be of an ar- 
tistic temperament and be able to 
see ideas wherever he looks. He 
must be able to see patterns in a 
daisy field as he motors past it on 
his way into the city for the day’s 
work, to get designs from the col- 
ors and settings at the opera, even 
from events of world interest such 
as have recently passed before us 
—from every conceivable thing 
everywhere. 

“Some people have a practical 
eye. They see nothing but objects. 
Others can look at a phenomenon 
of nature and get an idea that is 
worth a quarter of a million. They 
have imagination. For example— 
one night as I was watching an 
eclipse of the moon it occurred to 
me that an artist ought to be able 
to make use of the eclipse idea in 
some way. There were wonderful 
effects produced by it. I wasn’t 
sure just what could be got out of 


it for 1 am not an artist, but | 
gave the thought to a young 
woman artist who does some work 
for us and asked her to see what 
she could work out in silk designs, 
The result was the nucleus of a 
season’s business. She produced 
designs so unusual in their form, 
conception and coloring that we 
did a million dollars’ worth of 
business on them. Lady Duff Gor- 
don once told me that there are 
enough ideas in one American sun- 
set to keep any designer busy a life 
time, 

“But to come back to the re- 
tailer. If he sells out a piece of 
goods, he doesn’t like to duplicate 
it. He knows that no woma. 
wants to meet her own gown on 
another woman more than occas- 
ionally even if she can’t be ex- 
clusive. And especially in a small 
town no dealer wants too heavy 
a stock of the same pattern, but 
what he does want is variety of 
pattern at a similar or the same 
price. So when a dealer sells out 
one piece of merchandise he looks 
for something different that will 
meet the same requirements of 
taste and that will fit the pocket- 
book of his trade. 

“We are manufacturing’ new 
silks monthly to give the retailer 
something new to show. He now 
has a twelve months’ business over 
the counter. And he is beginning 
to realize it. Buyers now come 
from the more important cities 
every three or four weeks. We 
are showing them that we have 
gotten away from the old two-sea- 
son idea. We are convincing them 
that the twelve months’ showing 
gives a more evenly distributed 
business. In July we had buyers 
here from all over the country 
selecting more goods for immed- 
iate shipment to finish out the 
summer, pleading with us to ship 
the September and October goods 
early so that there would be no 
shortage on the shelves, and select- 
ing their stock for 1920.” 

The first paragraph of each ad- 
vertisement sets forth one of the 
twelve silk reasons for twelve silk 
seasons. To cite a few: 

“Beauty in texture is no fe 
specter of seasons.” 
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“Distinctiveness in dress is con- 
sistently sought by the fashionable 
woman regardless of season.” 

“Consistent advertising backed 
by pure merit has made an every 
day market for Mallinson’s Silks— 
not a ‘season’ one.” 

“A Mallinson Silk for every day 
of the month and every month of 
the year—a daringly different de- 
sign—an unusual color combin- 
ation—or an exclusive weave.” 

The trade copy gives the retailer 
suggestions for his local advertis- 
ing as well as reasons for pushing 
silks every day of the year. One 
paragraph appears as a clincher of 
the argument in each advertise- 
ment. 

“There is always a demand for 
Mallinson’s Silks—there is always 
a Mallinson Silk for every silk de- 
mand and new ideas shown 
monthly to keep this demand con- 
stant. 

“The September 
ready.” 

An unusual four-page insert on 
India paper appears in a silk 
journal. Another attractive piece 
of advertising is a booklet in color 
called “Yesterday and To-day.” It 
consists of twelve pages of pic- 
tured costumes contrasting the 
styles of yesterday and today. 
These cover everything from street 
attire to dancing frocks. Three 
paragraphs of the introductory 
_ give the keynote of the book- 
et: 


display is 


“Yesterday—skirts billowy and’ 


bouffant, an 18-inch waist, and 
sloping shoulders; To-day, the 
clinging draperies of the Tanagra 
silhouette, a 28-inch waist and 
shoulders square as a man’s. And 
vet with a few strokes of the art- 
ist’s brush the winsome quaintness 
of Yesterday becomes the chicness 
of To-day. 

“The costumes of Yesterday re- 
produced on the following pages 
were designed ftom authentic 
data in Malliinson’s Silks de Luxe 
for the operetta, ‘Yesterday,’ for 
which Reginald de Koven has 
written the music» The costumes 
of To-day are the identical cos- 
tumes, modernized. 

“Yesterdav—the Yesterdav of 
Fifty Years ago—there were no 
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Mallinson’s Silk de Luxe. The 
quality silks of that day came from 
France. To-day, the made in 
America Mallinson’s Silks de Luxe 
are the quality silks of the world, 
the silks preferred by leaders of 
fashion, stage celebrities and dis- 
criminating women everywhere.” 

The last paragraph describes ‘the 
silks in so alluring a fashion that 
one feels sure a retail buyer would 
want to stock up immediately on 
these fabrics of distinction and 
join the silk procession of the 
world. It reads: 

“Novelty in weaves, distinction 
in texture, artistic originality in 
design, rare combinations of color 
harmonies, and guaranteed service 
have placed Mallinson’s Silks de 
Luxe on the very pinnacle of the 
fashion and fabric world. So wide- 
spread is their fame, of such if- 
trinsic value is their quality, and 
so artful is their unusual beauty 
that the world not only of U. S. 
A., but of France, England, South 
America, Australia, Cuba—en- 
dorses them as ‘The National Silks 
of International Fame.’” 

Another piece of advertising 
literature which goes to the silk 
buyers in quantity for redistri- 
bution to the retail purchaser is 
“The Mallinson Girl”—a_ small 
booklet featuring feminine silk 
apparel. 

The names of the various silks 
and their possibilities in the ward- 
robe are suggested in the intro- 
duction, then follow page after 
page of garments of every de- 
scription designed from them. 
The illustrations start with the 
early morning negligee, and carry 
the silken clad damosel through 
all the possible duties and func- 
tions of a well ordered day. There 
are accessories, too, for this maid 
of the printed page, such as hats 
and parasols and filmy scarfs— 
tempting additions to the ward- 
robe. 

These books are furnished to 
buyers in liberal lots so that they 
may have a wide distribution 
among retail customers and make 
possible the monthly turnover that 
Mallinson & Company. through 
their trade advertising, are 
pushing. 
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Reduce Prices 
Without Reducing 
Wages 


The Tremendous Problem That 
Will Be Approached by the New 
Orleans Convention of the A. A. 
C. of W.—Savings in Distribu- 
tion Must Be Studied Along with 
Increased Production 


By Wm. H. Ingersoll 


of Robt. H. Ingersoll & Pro. 


[Epitorrat Notre:—In the July 24th 
issue of Printers’ INK, in an article 
entitled “Advertising’s Opportunity,” by 
Roy Dickinson, it was suggested to the 
advertising business generally and to 
the convention of the A. A. C. of W. 
in particular that a definite plan be 
adopted for co-operation between capi- 
tal and labor. The following contribu- 
tion in regard to this subject, from a 
man who has made a study of labor 
conditions both here and abroad, . and 
distribution as it affects living costs, 
contains many points of value.] 

HE subject of improved in- 
_* dustrial relations, of course, 
interests every man. 

The great objective, as I see it, 
to state the matter in a little dif- 
ferent language from that which 
Mr. Dickinson selected, is to re- 
duce prices without reducing 
wages. The point that it can be 
done by increasing production and 
by increasing volume so as to per- 
mit a reduction of profits per unit, 
is well taken, I think. 

There is great room for im- 
proving production when it is re- 
called that industries are carrying 
a payroll of probably 50 per cent 
more than in pre-war times and 
that their output is probably not 
more than two-thirds of the for- 
mer level. 

There is a point not very 
specifically covered in the previous 
article which has appealed to me 
as one of great importance, how- 
ever, and it is set forth in an 
article which I wrote for a recent 
issue of the National Civic Federa- 
tion Review. It refers to the pos- 
sibility of saving in the distribut- 
ing costs of merchandise, and by 
that I mean not alone in the manu- 
facturer’s costs of selling, but more 
particularly in the retailer’s ex- 


penses of doing business, When it 
is recalled that the consumer 
on an average three times the 
original cost of production of a 
given article, the latitude for say. 
ing in the distributing expense js 
evident. 

While I did not devote myself tp 
advertising as a remedy in th 
article I wrote, it would f cours 
come in very effectively if used 
judiciously. 

In general, I think it is a very 
good idea to have the New Or. 
leans convention devoted to a 
consideration of the way in which 
advertising could serve, but yet ] 
am not certain that the audience 
is going to be the one that it will 
be safe to rely upon for any gen- 
eral results, even if wise recom- 
mendations were worked out. We 
can do our little bit probably at 
New Orleans, but the question is 
so great and so general and 50 
full of ramifications that we must 
first get to a sound understanding 
of the steps by which we can hope 
to reach the desired goal, which in 
itself is a great undertaking, and 
then, secondly, consider how ad- 
vertising can contribute to an ac- 
ceptance and an adoption of these 
ideas in the widely scattered in- 
terests concerned. 

I have not been able to learn of 
anything that promises so much as 
the plan which England is working 
upon at present. 


‘Procter & Gamble’s Huge 


Business 


For the year ended June 30, 1919, the 
Procter & Gamble Company maker of 
Ivory Soap and Crisco, had a volume 
of business amounting to $193,392,044. 
These figures are revealed in current 
newspaper advertising to sell an issue of 
preferred stock. This was more than 
$18,000,000 in excess of the business of 
the previous year, although the net m 
come, after deducting interest charges 
and dividends on preferred stock prev- 
iously issued, and making provisions 
taxes, depreciation, advertising, ¢tt, 
ye reduced from $9,539,804 to $7,145; 


McCahill an Officer of 
Tucker Agency 


Charles F. McCahill, formerly man- 
ager of the sales service department of 


the Boston Herald-Traveler, 
made vice-president of The 
Agency, New York. 


has been 
Tucker 
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America’s Industries 


have disappointed the pessimist. Instead of the 
expected price drops—prices have gone up. In- 
stead of scarcity of business—factories are over- 
sold. 

This means that these industries will buy an 
ever increasing amount of electrical material for 
operation, enlargement and maintenance. 

A broad analytical survey of these industries 
from the electrical standpoint is now under way. 
On September 20th the 


Industrial Power 
and Lighting Number of 
Electrical World 


will present a valuable and interesting compila- 
tion of some of the results of this industrial sur- 
vey. The thousands of important engineers 
having charge of electrical equipment in Amer- 
ica’s representative industries are subscribers to 
Electrical World. They will find the contents 
of the September 20 issue invaluable to them 
in their work. 


ELECTRICAL WORLD 


One of the Ten McGraw-Hill Publications 
Tenth Avenue and 36th Street 
NEW YORK 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, Inc. 
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The Value of a Trade-Marked 
Word 


When Theodore Roosevelt started on 
his hunting trip through Africa it was 
reported thet he received one dollar a 
word for all the material which he 
wrote descriptive of his tour. Kipling 
is supposed to receive a similar sum for 
his poems and stories, but this is the 
highest figure yet reached in the annals 
of authorship. 

In retailing, however, there are scores 
of words which are valued at millions 
of dollars. ‘“Sun-Kist” is one, “Ivory” 
is another and “Gold Dust” is a third. 

hen Don Francisco, advertising man- 
ager of the corporation which handles 
Sun-Kist fruits, was asked for a valua- 
tion on the word itself, he replied that 
“it is worth at least $2,000,000,” but 
the board of directors took exception to 


him. It stated that it would not sell 
that single seven-lettered word for 
$10,000,000. 


That the value of a trade-marked ar- 
ticle lies primarily in the advertising of 
the brand rather than in the materials 
from which it is made was well illus- 
trated recently when a manufacturer of 
soft drinks made the assertion that he 
could manufacture “Coca-Cola” just as 
easily as could the Coca-Cola Com- 


any. 
2 e’s no secret about it,” he de- 
clared. “All bottlers know the ingre- 
dients and it’s a very simple operation 
to blend them in the proper proportions. 
But what would be the use of putting 
out a brand that would be just like 
Coca-Cola? You couldn’t use the name 
and any flagrant imitation only boosts 
the sale of the original article.” 
_In other words, the entire capitaliza, 
tion of the Coca-Cola Company, with 
its millions of dollars invested in plants, 
material and past advertising, can be 
boiled down to two words of four let- 
ters each, and the retailer can cash in 
on the power of this or any other ad- 
vertised and branded line.—Philadelphia 
“Retail Public Ledger.” 





New American Lithographic 
Sales Manager 


Frank H. Kreamer, for fifteen years 
a member of The American Litho- 
graphic Company, New York, has been 
appointed sales manager, succeeding the 
late W. A. Warner. Mr. Kreamer will 
be in direct charge of all commercial 
sales districts of the organization. 


H. B. Snyder With Gundlach 


H. B. Snyder has resigned as space 
buyer at the Williams & Cunnyngham 
agency in Chicago to take a similar po- 
sition with the Gundlach Advertising 
Co. in the same city. 


Funeral Director’s Magazine 
In the South 


The Southern Funeral Director is the 
mame of a new publication, issued 
monthly from Atlanta, Ga. 
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Give the Returned Soldier a 
Chance 


Evanston, Ixt., Augus 
Editor of Printers’ = oe. 

My position calls for a little selli 
a little buying, and the handling and 
placing of a little advertising. 

Since our soldier, sailor and marine 
boys have returned and are engaging in 
various business pursuits, I have made 
it a practice to patronize them whenever 
and wherever possible. 

They should have all the encourage- 
ment, cheer, good will that weold- timers 
can give them, and I, for one, am goi 
out of my way to send business their 
way, always providing, of course, that 
“all ~~. are equal.” 

Also, am endeavoring ¢o assist in 
the greatest degree those in our own 
organization who have returned from 
the service, and who deserve everything 
that we can do for them now that they 
are back on the job again after offering 
their all for us all. 

Perhaps I feel as strongly as I do 
in this regard because of the fact that 
to-day is my son’s twentieth birthday—a 
veteran at twenty, with two service 
chevrons and one wound chevron, hay- 
ing gone overseas with the original 6th 
Regiment of Marines, and now hale, 
hearty and happy with his parents once 
more. 

If this idea has any merit in your 
eyes, friend Editor, please pass it on to 
your good readers, and let’s see what 
kind of a rise we can get out of them, 

Munroe. 





Do You Know This Slogan? 
Tue Byron G. Moon Company 
Troy, N. Y., August 20, 1919. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx, 

We have been very much interested 
in your articles concerning slogans 
that have been used in national ad- 
vertising. Can you tell us whether 
this slogan has been used by any man- 
ufacturers of writing paper: “The 
paper that suits the pen.” e 

e shall appreciate it if you will 
give us this information. 
Tue Byron G. Moon Company, Inc, 
News Department. 
gy. 6. 





Correspondent Answered 


Roger sends a clipped advertisement 
watch on 


running ‘“Lost—Laborer’s | 
road near pumping station,” and 
wants to know wherein a_laborer's 


watch differs from a banker’s watch. 
Perhaps its hands are calloused, 
Roger.—Boston Transcript. 


Duesenberg Motors With 
McGuckin 


The advertising account of the Due- 
senberg Motors Corporation, New York, 
has been put in the hands of The Ew 
gene McGuckin Company, Philadelphia. 
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Expanding Your Market? 
Try Prosperous Oklahoma 


An increasing number of 
manufacturers, in expand- 
ing their market, are enter- 
ing Oklahoma first in open- 
ing up the great Southwest 
territory. This rich market 
never has been so ready to 
absorb advertised merchan- 


dise as now. 


Crop values show an in- 
crease of 85% over 1918, a 
boost of nearly a quarter- 
billion dollars. 


Oklahoma City is the job- 
bing centre of this prosper- 
ous territory. All of the im- 
portant wholesalers are in 
Oklahoma City with branch 


houses advantageously lo- 
cated over the state. 


Bradstreet’s Review for 
Aug. 16 placed Oklahoma 
City’s jobbing volume at 
$116,000,000 for the past 12- 
months, and 
227% gain in value of man- 
Indus- 


indicates a 


ufactured products. 
trial employes increased 
173% in number and in pay- 


roll 317%. 


These are positive indica- 
tors of the wealth of this 
young state and the fastest 
growing city in America. 
Other specific data will be 
furnished gladly on request 


MERCHANDISING DEPARTMENT 


@DAILY OKLAHOMAN 


and T 


OKLAHOMAN BUILDING 


IMES 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


Represented by 
E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


New York Chicago 


UUM LUL 


Kansas City 
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Cold Iron 
or Hotr 


OME TIME AGO a horseshoeing 

contest was held in which were 

entered the master smiths from every 
part of Britain. 


Among the brawny giants was Jem 
Beggs, a comparatively slight man 
with the forehead of a thinker. 


But Jem won by a wide margin over 
the more brawny smiths. 


Urged to explain, Jem said: 
“Hi eats th’ orseshoes ’otter.” 


Advertising is the forge in which 
markets are made malleable. The 
non-advertiser is hammering cold 
iron—wasting sales energy and time. 
Inadequate advertisers are doing the 
same thing to a less degree. 


Our representative will be glad to call 
and review your market with you in 
the light of our 27 years of experi- 
ence in making markets malleable. 





& COMPANY 


DETROIT - NEW YORK - 
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Are Your Salesmen Advertisingly 
Sold P 


Sending Them Proofs of Double Page Spreads Is Not Enough to Enable 
Them to Present Advertising’s Case Logically to the Trade 


By A. H. Deute 


i is a motor car disease, 
the diagnosis of which is for- 
eign to me; but the outward ap- 
pearances of it is the nearest thing 
of which I can think which paral- 
lels a disease of. salesmen. 

Have you ever driven a machine 
many thousand miles and worked 
it down to the point where the 
engine speeds on beautifully but 
seems to go faster than the ma- 
chine is going—when the thing 
doesn’t seem to take hold and 
pull? And then you slow your 
engine down and let it take hold 
and pick up gradually. 

The way the engine gets under 
way and runs clear away from 
the rest of the machinery is ex- 
actly the way we let a lot of our 
salesmen lag behind, especially 
when the relation of advertising 
to selling is involved. 

Every time I drop things in the 
factory for a while and spend a 
few days on the road with a sales- 
man making a regular retail ter- 
ritory, I come back feeling that 
the house is slipping along way 
ahead of where the average sales- 
man has hooked on. 

A few weeks ago I was talking 
to a very capable advertising 
manager and he made this state- 
ment: “After we have completed 
plans for a campaign, and I have 
all the details fixed in my mind, 
I can take those details, go into 
a merchant’s store and lay those 
details down alongside of my 
samples and the business just 
seems to roll in, and what is more 
important, the merchant ‘gets’ me 
when I tell him how much that 
advertising is going to’ do for 
him. And he understands it so 
thoroughly that he takes advan- 
tage of it and the results are 
astonishing. If each one of our 
salesmen would do the same 


thing, I am sure that it would 
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be much easier for us not only 
to get better distribution but we 
would be able to have the more 
cordial and intelligent support of 
the merchants. How do you ac- 
count for this apathy on their 
part? 

I told him I did not know but 
I would try to find out, so for 
three weeks I kept my eyes open 
for anything that would help me 
answer this question. It concerns 
us in our own business and it is 
a big question for every adver- 
tiser who uses salesmen through 
whom to sell to the merchant or 
jobber. 


TWENTY SALESMEN, AND ONLY ONE 
COULD TALK ADVERTISING 


If one would wish to ascertain 
in his own mind how much adver- 
tising energy is permitted to go 
to waste because salesmen on the 
road, as a class, do not make the 
most of their firm’s advertising, 
one has but to “listen in” when 
a really first-class salesman who 
knows advertising and believes in 
advertising sits down with a mer- 
chant and explains it to him as 
it relates to the merchant’s chances 
to profit on the advertised goods. 
And after he has stood off and 
noted the tremendous influence of 
this kind of a talk upon the aver- 
age merchant, he. need but travel 
alongside of the average salesman 
who sells an advertised line and 
note the greatly inferior adver- 
tising talk. 

I asked more than twenty sales- 
men, representing as many houses 
who pays for the advertising in 
the long run, and in only a single 
instance did I get a logical, con- 
vincing answer, handled decisive- 
ly and in a clean, workmanlike 
manner. The rest of those sales- 
men to whom this question was 
put were either vague or admitted 
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that it came either out of the 
customer who had to pay a higher 
price or out of the dealer who 
made a lower profit or by cutting 
the earnings of the salesman. 
One or two decided that the house 
paid for it in the long run and 
admitted they were rather con- 
vinced that the house would be as 
well off without it. 

While all of them had a smat- 
tering of advertising talk, and all 
of those who were talking adver- 
tising at all mentioned the firm’s 
advertising, outside of one man, 
there was no one who really 
talked with the sincerity born of 
conviction and definite knowledge. 

Right here it might not be amiss 
to quote as nearly as possible the 
answer which the one salesman 
put up to the question: “Who 
really pays for that advertising 
your firm is doing? Who's stuck? 
Who would be money ahead if 
those bills for space did not have 
to be met each month? Where 
would the money stay?” 

Answering this question, he 
said: “I’m going to ask you to 
answer that question yourself: 
‘Who pays for the advertising our 
firm does?’ Supposing we look 
into the matter. It is true we, ad- 
vertise. We advertise as much as 
all the rest of our competitors put 
together and then some. First, 
let us look at the consumer. Mrs. 
Jones can buy a package of our 
product as cheaply as she can buy 
the same amount of any other 
good quality brand. She pays no 
more tor our goods because they 
are advertised. On the other hand, 
you will agree with me that be- 
cause of the advertising they 
probably move faster and she has 
a better chance: of getting fresh, 
clean stock. But there is another 
asset which we must recognize. 
Mrs. Jones, when she buys our 
product, gets something that is 
standard and of known quality. 
A competing package may be of 
equally good quality. There you 
have it—it may be, Ours is stand- 
ard. Advertising makes it so. 
The fact that she can read about 
it constantly and does read about 
it to a far greater extent than 
most people would imagine gives 
her confidence in our product 
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which she gets because our prod- 
uct is explained to her over and 
over again. But that’s not all, 
There is a glamour and there js 
prestige thrown about the widely 
advertised product which in turn 
affects the purchaser of the prod- 
uct. For instance, there are auto- 
mobiles with wonderful prestige 
created largely by advertising. 
The man who owns one has that 
prestige reflected upon him, In 
addition to getting merely a good 
product, the woman who buys a 
widely advertised product gets, 
without extra charge, the satis- 
faction and sense of security 
which goes with the widely adver- 
tised article. She need not 
apologize for it either to her 
friends or to herself. 


WHO PAYS? 


“Now, since the advertised 
product costs the buyer no more 
than the unadvertised product of 
equal value, and since, in addi- 
tion to that it gives her confidence 
as well as other minor and yet 
most important qualities, we can 
safely. say that the consumer does 
not pay for the advertising of the 
advertised article. 

“Let us pass on to the dealer. 
Put yourself in his place. He is 
interested first of all not in paper 
profits but in real money profits. 
He is interested in cash in the 
bank, not hypothetical ‘profits’ 
which a salesman figures out he 
will get in case he sells the goods. 
With the advertised’ product, sales 
are pretty generally assured; in 
fact, with a product like mine, the 
dealer is more sure of getting rid 
of ours than he is in the case of 
some unknown brand the sales of 
which may be ‘guaranteed.’ Real 
guaranteeing of sales is not a 
willingness to take them — back 
from the dealer. It’s a willing- 
ness to see that they move on and 
make him a_ legitimate | profit. 
Now that’s what advertising ac- 
tually does. I am sure that the 
thoughtful merchant who really 
knows his costs and his actual net 
profits will assure you that he 
makes more money on his invest- 
ment by getting rapid turn-over 
on the advertised brands. Reason- 
ably speaking, it certainly is plain 























that the advertising of the manu- 





; pe facturer certainly does not come 
t all out of the pocket of the retailer 
re is any more than it affects the pocket 
ridely of the consumer unfavorably. 
turn “Which brings us to ourselves— 
prod- the manufacturer. We have seen 
auto- that proper advertising of a good 
sstige piece of merchandise sold at an 
ising, honest price does not add to the 
that cost to the consumer, neither does 
a it unfavorably influence the profits 
good of the retailer. In fact, we have 
YS a assured ourselves that the opposite 
gets is true. Does that mean that it 
Satis. comes out of our pocket? Right 
urity in advance, let me assure you that 
lver- it does not. The money we put 
not into advertising is not an expense. 
her It is a paying investment which 
comes back to us with interest. 
If because of our advertising we 
had less money at the end of the 
tised year than we would have had had 
nore we not advertised, then our house 
t of would certainly not advertise. But 
ddi- the contrary is proving the case. 
ence We have something to show for 
yet d the money we have put into ad- 
can vertising. 
Joes i “Someone has said that the ad- 
the vertising money was distributed 
over such a large production that 
ler. it was not noticed, but that is not 
e is an economic fact. You can’t put 
per anything in one place without tak- 
fits. ing it from another one. You 
the must debit some account for each 
fits’ amount for which you credit an- 
he other account. And somebody 
ods. must pay for the advertising a 
ales firm does. The problem now is, 
in ‘Who pays?’ 
the “Five years ago, we were not 
rid advertising our line. I was right 
of here in this territory then. At 
of that time there were five of us 
eal who were actively competing for 
x this business and we were all five 
ack just about at a stand-off. We were 
ng- each getting about $250 a month 
nd out of this place. Now, to-day, 
fit. with the natural growth of the 
ac- town and business conditions im- 
he proved, this town is showing us 
lly about $2,000 total, gross volume. 
net But instead of each of us getting 
he { about one-fifth of that, our line 
st- enjoys over half of the entire 
er amount of business done here. 
n- Someone has had to give us a 





part of what was formerly his 
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share and we are now getting 
much more than our share. In 
other words, we who are advertis- 
ing are getting business which our 
competitors who are not adver- 
tising have had to let us have. 
Our brand has grown in consumer 
good will and has shown the mer- 
chant greater turn-over, The 
other brands have slid backward 
and in many cases our stock has 
replaced theirs. So there you 
have your answer. In our case, 
the man who pays for our adver- 
tising is the competitor who does 
not believe in advertising and who 
has permitted us to get his busi- 
ness away from him.” 

There was an argument for ad- 
vertising which surely did impress 
itself upon the merchant and went 
a long way to prove to him that 
the salesman of an unadvertised 
line who talked “bigger profits” 
was really a false prophet. This 
salesman had his line firmly en- 
trenched and the dealers handed 
out his goods with confidence and 
enthusiasm, because they had been 
taught to believe in the product 
and the advertising behind the 
product. 

We told this story to a manu- 
facturer who does some advertis- 
ing and has a sales force of about 
a dozen men. 

“T’ll check this thing up right 
away,” he said. “I’ve been send- 
ing bulletins to my men on adver- 
tising and I’m going to find out 
what they do with the stuff.” 

When we met him a few days 
later, he was furious. “Not a man 
in the whole gang knows a thing 
about it. Each man gibbers a lot 
of fool talk but that lets him out. 
I’ve got a lazy, worthless bunch 
of hounds and I’d better either 
quit the advertising because they 
can’t see anything in it or else 
fire the bunch and get a new 
bunch.” 

But would that be wise? Upon 
investigation, we found that that 
manufacturer had been in the 
habit of sending out, about twice 


. a month, a bulletin on advertising 


—often a bulletin bought on the 
outside. 

This man overlooked the fact 
that before he had been sold an 
advertising contract, before he 
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had developed to where he could 
realize the value of advertising, 
he had received not only scores of 
bulletins but scores of carefully 
prepared letters and he had been 
called upon by numerous com- 
petent sellers of space and men 
who knew how to render him ad- 
vertising service, and after several 
years of persistent effort, he was 
finally sold a contract. By the 
time he had purchased his first 
season’s space, he had been taught 
to believe in advertising and to 
make use of it. As soon as he 
understood it, he took it for 
granted that every man in his 
employ saw the thing at once and 
with equal clearness. And but 
for the perfunctory bulletins and 
letters at intervals, he stopped 
short. He understood the thing 
himself, but he incorrectly as- 
sumed that everyone else in his 
employ understood it at the same 
time. 

The great majority of owners 
and sales managers, wheti they do 
become convinced that advertis- 
ing will pay them, become so 
thoroughly sold on the subject 
and come into such frequent con- 
tact with men who are also con- 
versant with the subject that they 
become saturated with advertising 
beliefs andtake it for granted that 
every man on their sales force 
is equally saturated. Thus the 
owner or sales manager comes to 
the point where he has developed 
so far ahead of the sales force 
that he takes it for granted that 
they understand advertising, when 
actually they do not. 

Coming off the road, one thing 


stands out above everything else.: 


It is that sales managers seem to 
be afraid to repeat an argument 
or get out a letter on a subject 
which they treated a few months 


0. 

Not long ago one sales man- 
ager said to another: 

“Have you given your men 
anything lately on how advertis- 
ing influences uniformity of pro- 
duction in the plant?” 

“No, not lately. I covered 


that about six months ago.” 
“How many new men have you 
added since then?” 
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“Oh, about fifteen, I should 
think.” 

In other words, fifteen men had 
never heard about that bulletin, 
and the older men had had six 
months in which to forget it, 

I believe it was Garfield who 
said a man must be told a thing 
seven times before he really gets 
so he remembers it. Let us cor- 
rect Garfield. No doubt he did 
not have salesmen in mind. Seven 
times seven would be better for a 
salesman. And each time dressed 
a little differently so that it pre 
sents the argument from a new 
and fresh angle and provides him 
with something up to the minute 
to tell the merchant. 

There are certain salient ele 
ments in selling the line which is 
advertised which are so essential 
and so important that they can 
well be presented to the salesmen 
over and over again, with justa 
little variation in treatment to 
maintain interest. 

You cannot supply your men 
with too much good advertising 
information. Salesmen who are 
worth training at all will absorb 
these facts and use them. They 
must not be expected to use them 
over and over again in just the 
same manner, any more than they 
could make a second round of 
their trade with a funny story. 

In conclusion let us reiterate 
this: Actual experience, gained 
while talking to men from a wide 
variety of businesses, makes it 
seem absolutely clear that the 
great majority either are not suf- 
ficiently coached on advertising in 
the first place or are permitted to 
grow lax and _ indifferent and 
“stale” after they are on the road. 
And while the sales manager and 
advertising manager are booming 
along frantically and wondering 
why results are not better, the an- 
swer often lies in the fact that 
the sales manager and advertising 
manager are out of contact with 
their own men. Nine times out 
of ten just stopping short and go- 
ing out and spending a few weeks 
with one of the boys will enable 
the sales executive again to put 
his hand on the exact point of 
contact and profit accordingly. 






Tarr, 
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Primitive Message 


HE Indian sign-language conveyed the sim- 

ple truth to simple minds in the simplest 

possible way. There is much of the primi- 
tive in us all today. The advertising we do for 
our clients puts the message across by presenting 
the single Dominant Idea of a business simply, 
directly, forcefully. 


Upon the request of an executive, we will gladly send our new 72-page 
book, “‘ Master Merchandising and The Dominant Idea.” 
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MUUNKIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 


CHICAGO - NEW YORK - CLEVELAN 


5 S.WABASH AVE. 450 FOURTH AVE. NEWS LEADER BLOG. 
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You Run This Risk 
When You Order An 
Unknown Paper 


a at all the white spots here. There 


are no spots on the engraver’s proofs.” 


The owner of a large jewelry company was 
complaining of the poor printing of his last 
catalog. 


“I know there aren't,” said the printer, 
“but they couldn’t be avoided in printing your 
catalog. The engraver had the right paper. 
The ink pulled the surface right off the stock 
you specified. And I couldn’t mix any reduc- 
ing compound with the ink without spoiling 
its color.” 


This illustrates a frequent occurrence in 
printing shops. It forms one of the best 
reasons for the purchase of standard printing 
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Better Paper Better Printing 





werrens 


Pri nting Papers 


papers. It is one of the reasons why War- 
ren’s Standard Printing Papers are so valu- 
able to printers and buyers of printing. 


Warren’s Standard Printing Papers don’t 
“pick.”” Their surface is on to stay. Looking 
over Warren’s Paper Buyer’s Guide will 
prove this to your entire satisfaction. 


_ Warren’s Paper Buyer’s Guide is a book 
published to help buyers of printing secure 
better printing by increasing their knowledge 
of what their painter needs in order to turn 
out good work. The products of many and 
varied industries are pictured in this book 
on the particular Warren’s Standard Printing 
Paper which is well suited to display them. 


It may be seen at any of the public libraries 
of the larger cities and at the offices of any 
paper merchant who sells the Warren Stand- 
ards. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 
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Interior Decorators 


Every five days a new building 
is started or an old one re-built 
to accommodate the constantly 
growing membership of the 


Y.M. C.A. 


Every one of these buildings, 
not to speak of the necessary 
re-decorating of those already 
in existence need interior deco- 
ration. 


Information regarding the men 
who let these contracts can be 
obtained by addressing “Associ- 
ation Men” the official maga- 


zine of the Y.M. C. A. 


Our service to advertisers insures 
unusual results—Ask about it. 


347 Madison Avenue Western Offices 
New York City 19 S. La Salle Street 
New York Chicago 
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Encouraging the Retailer to Sell 
Multiple Lines 


Cleveland Jobbing Company Sees No Reason Why a Shoe Store Shouldn’t 
Sell Jewelry 


By S. C. Lambert 


N the days when the retailer 
| took his store direct to the peo- 
ple instead of inducing the people 
to visit the store, the average re- 
tail stock consisted of almost 
everything that was small enough 
to be carried on a man’s back. 
But efter the retailer got far 
enough along to quit lugging it in 
a basket or taking it around in a 
wagon, he gradually worked along 
to the limited line idea. He be- 
came a grocer, a dry goods man, a 
druggist, a shoe dealer or a hard- 
ware man. Things he considered 
foreign to his particular stock he 
kept out. ‘ 

But now the old idea is coming 
back. This does not mean, of 
course, that your shoe man will 
come trailing down the alley some 
morning with a basketful of shoes, 
crying out his wares like an Italian 
banana peddler. The hardware 
man won’t drive along in a cart 
selling nails, stoves, hinges and 


hammers. These men will keep to ° 


their stores and continue advertis- 
ing their invitations to you to visit 
them. But they are working back 
into the multiple line idea. 

If a retailer sells shoes, he sees 
no reason why he should not sell 
stockings, too. The same way with 
the clothing man, with the drug- 
gist, the dry goods merchant, the 
milliner, 

There is a man named Bixler in 

Cleveland, O. He is making a lot 
of money as a jobber in staple 
jewelry. 
_Is_ this jewelry sold to the 
jeweler? Not unless he visits or 
writes the Miles F. Bixler Co. and 
asks for it. 

Selling jewelry departments to 
shoe stores, milliners, druggists, 
clothing stores and others is Mr. 
Bixler’s big object in life right 
now. He is doing this on the 
principle that a retailer has a right 


to sell anything that his customers o 


will buy from jhim at prices that 
will assure hin®a profit. 

If a shoe man can sell rings, 
stick-pins, fobs, chains, belt buckles 
and a lot of other little garnish- 
ments and furbelows with which 
human kind—harking back perhaps 
to savage instincts—likes to be- 
deck itself, then he reasons he may 
just as well do so. If the jewelry 
has any effect at all on his shoe 
sales, it will be to increase them. 
Also the jewelry will practically 
sell itself, thus supplying a little 
more profit that comes in handy 
when figuring up the net. - 

Enterprising manufacturers are 
either doing likewise or planning 
to do so. They figure that they 
are needlessly limiting their outlet 
by confining their sales and adver- 
tising efforts to particular trades. 


LOGICAL NOT TO SPREAD PURCHASES 
AMONG MANY SHOPS 


It is natural enough for a man 
buying a suit of clothes, & shirt or 
some socks, to buy a stick-pin or a 
chain from the same dealer if the 


dealer has it to sell. The possible 
lack of conventionality does not 
appeal to the customer. 

Speaking of shoes, the writer is 
not like J. Ogden Armour, Julius 
Rosenwald, Roger Sullivan and 
some of the other poor Chicago 
rich men who say they have not 
bought a pair of shoes in three or 
four years because of the high 
prices. So he took advantage of 
a special sale made by a shoe store. 
The proper fit was found and 
while the purchaser was congratu- 
lating himself on having a monthly 
commutation ticket, thus sparing 
him the necessity of borrowing 
carfare home, the clerk asked: 

“Do you need any socks today, 
sir?” 

Here was something new again 
—hosiery in a shoe store. But 
why not? The shoe man sells the 
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outer coverings for the feet. Why 
not the inner ones as well? 

“Yes,” said a dry goods jobber, 
“vou are right. Every shoe store 
should have a stock of hosiery to 
correspond. We are going to try 
to sell some of them right away.” 

The whole proposition simmers 
down to a matter of knowing the 
retail merchant and his problems— 
also his possibilities. If the manu- 
facturer wants to Broaden his out- 
let and if he knows the retailer 
well enough to show him how to 
sell more things, then he can ac- 
complish his purpose. 

You can’t stop it. People are 
going to buy in accordance with 
their own convenience. Retailers 
themselves buy the same way. 
This is why they prefer to go to 
a central market where many lines 
can be found. 





Mail Order Firms 
Report Farmers Buying 
Office Equipment 





HE farmers are buying office 

equipment. One of the large 
Chicago retail mail-order houses 
tells Printers’ INK that there is 
a steadily increasing demand from 
farmers for typewriters, type- 
writer desks, desk filing and card 
index cabinets, office stationery, 
flat top and roll top desks and 
bookkeeping records. Some 
farmers also are buying small 
adding machines which the mail- 
order houses retail for around 
about eleven dollars. Sales of 
roll top desks are double those of 
the flat top kind. 

The advertising director of this 
mail-order house, when it was 
suggested to him that a consider- 
able portion of the office furniture 
may be going to small retailers 
instead of farmers, volunteered 
to make an investigation. This he 
did and reported that as far as 
he could learn the articles were 
going to the farmers themselves. 
The corresponding official of one 
of the other large Chicago mail- 
order houses thought that most of 
his concern’s sales of this kind 
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were to retailers but that farm. 
ers bought to some extent. 

_ In this connection there is much 
interest in a remark made to the 
writer by a automobile enthysi- 
ast who during the last summer 
has covered a goodly number of 
miles in week-end tours through 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Indiana. 

“The farmers,” said he, “are 
putting up signs in prominent 
places near the roadsides giving 
their own names or the names of 
their farms. Last week driving 
through central Illinois I saw I 
suppose fifty such signs. The 
thing looks businesslike. It is al. 
together appropriate, too, because 
if a farmer is not a business man 
who is?” 

This hooks up pretty well with 
the sales of office furniture re- 
ported by the mail-order house. 
If a farmer has an office equipped 
in a modern way with telephone 
connections with the outside 
world and with his mail coming 
to him every morring by rural 
free delivery then a sign seems to 
be a perfectly logical accompani- 
ment. 





Gilbert Leaves Timken 


Frederick C. Gilbert, vice-president 
and director of the Timken Detroit 
Axle Company, in charge of sales and 


_ publicity, who has been connectéd with 


that organization since its formation 
ten years ago, has resigned. 

Prior to his connection with the Tim 
ken company, Mr. Gilbert was for four- 
teen years with the Pope Manufacturing 
Company as general production manager 
of several of their plants, including the 
Pope. Motor Car Company, of Toledo, 
afterwards sold to the Willvs-Overland 
interests, and the Columbia Steel Com- 
pany, of Elyria, Ohio. Mr. Gil 
plans to take a rest before making any 
announcement of his plans. 


W. S. Archibald With Howard 
Agency 

William Stuart Archibald has joined 
the staff of the E. T. Howard Company, 
Inc., New York, advertising agency. 
He has been associated with Vogue and 
Life and later with the Hearst news 
papers. 





Join Illustration Studios 


Frederick Kimball Mizen and Karl 
Godwin have been added to the staff of 
the Illustration Studios, Chicago. 
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The Midinette Has Arrived in 


America 


The Advertising Possibilities of an European Importation 


By Ada Patterson 


HE midinette has arrived in 

America. Not the languid, slen- 
der beauty who turns and glides in 
her temporary magnificent raiment 
and stirs our envy by her seem- 
ingly unattainable style and slim- 
ness in fashion shows at smart 
hotels and demonstrations of 
groups of modes from the stage. 
She has been with us long and 
will be, I have no doubt, as long 
as woman loves pretty clothes. 
What cataclysm could change the 
nature feminine? 

The midinette who is now in 
evidence is of the outdoor kind. 
She is as unlike the attentuated 
beauty of the dressmaker’s stage 
or the softly lighted hotel drawing- 
room as a garden grown rose is 
unlike an orchid. Attired in a 
smart riding habit she is seen 
striding down Fifth Avenue from 
the Central Park entrance. Or in 
sports clothes one sees her at Bel- 
mont Park. Or in a magnificent 
dinner toilette she may be seen 
in a roller chair in the after din- 
ner parade of beauty on the board 
walk at Long Beach. 

She is a sister of the midinette, 
who in such creation that it is 
matter for wonder if the pins and 
bastings do not peep out to betray 
it, so fresh is it from the coutu 
riere’s hands, goes to the Long- 
champs races at Paris. Parisiennes 
who care nothing for horses go to 
Longchamps to see the newest col- 
ors and fabrics and lines exhibited 
by the midinettes who are sure to 
be there in frocks scarcely an hour 
old from the smartest shops. 

But the American midinette is 
their sister with a difference. In 
France there is much of coquetry 
in the life and manner of the 
midinettes. In America the young 
women who go where crowds are 
greatest to display fashions are 
brisk, bright-eyed, business women. 





It is their business to display their 
gowns. Their own charms they 
ignore and expect the admiring 
male also to ignore. 

Harry Collins, whose slogan is 
“American clothes for American 
women” is one of the pioneers in 
the introduction of the out-of-door 
midinettes. Hickson, whose cos- 
tumes are famous for the youthful 
effect secured by the three unfail- 
ing signs of his workroom, tight 
sleeves, marrow shoulders and 
short backs to insure youthfulness 
of aspect, is another. 

The experiment in the Parisian 
method of clothes exploitation was. 
made in well-chosen sites. Fifth 
Avenue is accounted the world’s 
most elegant street. Belmont Park 
is the Long Island race track built 
by one of the wealthiest American 
families and patronized by mil- 
lionaires. Long Beach is the 
smart seashore resort nearest to 
the metropolis. At each of these 
the appearance of the smartly at- 
tired young women, of glowing 
countenances and superb forms, 
wearing the modes not yet dis- 
covered by the most alert shop- 
pers, caused a sensation. 

New clothes are—well new 
clothes. Their newness shouts to 
the dullest spectator. If to the un- 
mistakable newness are added the 
characteristics of some of the best- 
known shops there is sure to be an 
interested audience. The crowds 
at Fifth Avenue, Belmont Park 
and Long Beach, paused, looked, 
remembered. The innovation was 
an undoubted success. 

There is but one obstacle to the 
victorious march of the midinette. 
That is one of her own sex. It is 
the woman who “wants something 
that has not been shown before,” 
something “that you are quite sure 
no one else has seen.” It is -be- 


cause of this woman that one of 
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the firms I have mentioned gave a 
casual air to the innovation. Its 
head vouchsafed : “Our mannequins 
are known by sight to all our cus- 
tomers. It is known that our man- 
nequins buy their clothes here. 
That is all.” The overlord of the 
other observed: “The midinette’s 
appearance is occasional and spon- 
taneous in America. Some cus- 
tomers won’t wear what has been 
shown.” 

The practicability of the plan 
was explained by both in the same 
way. 

“How may the crowds know 
from what shop the beautiful 
clothes worn by the beautiful 
midinette come?” I asked. 

“Our mannequins are known to 
all wearers of smart clothes,” 
answered one designer with ex- 
cusable pride. “Of course those 
who know them notice their 
clothes.” 

The other made a similar re- 
mark but amended it with the 
broader observation : “Every house 
has its characteristics as surely as 
every person has. It may be said 
that every house has its distinct 
personality. The personality and 
characteristics are quickly recog- 
nized by keen-eyed shoppers.” 


STARTING A STYLE 


Before leaving these leaders in 
the establishments of fashions let 
me tell you how one once in- 
troduced a mode. “It was a time 
when I believed in the advent of 
the short, bolero-like jacket. LI 
knew if I could get it started it 
would become very popular. I sent 
one of my mannequins, beautifully 
and smartly gowned, as a customer 
to a couturiere’s. She looked 
about and placed an order for a 
dress with a little jacket. The 
gown was made, sent to her and 
promptly paid for. The house to 
which I sent her made many of 
the short jacket dresses that sea- 
son. It served my purpose. It 
was an aid in securing the vogue 
of the short jacket dress.” 

The midinette is invaluable to 
the French designer of women’s 
clothes in Paris. She may become 
as useful in this country. If the 
criticisms of European visitors to 
America are true, the majority of 


our women like to wear, not in- 
dividual styles, but clothes like 
those which other women are 
wearing. If this be a part of the 
psychology of American women 
the midinette who goes to country 
fairs, to picnics, to open air 
political meetings in suffrage 
States, to races where races are 
permitted, on steamboat exeur- 
sions, to Coney Island, will be a 
first aid to the manufacturer of 
new styles. 

The midinette is the shop 
window endowed with the art of 
locomotion. She is the dress. 
maker’s stage on trim,ankles and 
well shod feet. She is both be 
neath the blue sky and with multi- 
tudes as spectators. But a few 
hundred persons at most stop be- 
fore a shop window. A few thou- 
sands at best give them a casual 
glance. But no one can nor would 
avoid a glance at a comely young 
woman fetchingly arrayed. 

New York midinettes from 
Fifth Avenue clothes’  ateliers 
walked among the speakers for 
and purchasers of Liberty Bonds, 
the orators of and the contributors 
to the Red Cross in the war drives 
in New York. There was a dis- 
tinct gain in the business for the 
styles of clothes they wore in the 
houses they represented. Doubt- 
less they gave an impetus to the 
sale of similar, if not the same, 
gowns and wraps and hats for 
other firms. That is a by-product 
of business that can never be con- 
trolled. 

How the midinette and the 
dress or shoes or cape or hat she 
advertises may be associated with 
the store from which they come 1s 
the most difficult problem concern- 
ing her and one which each dis- 
tributor must solve according to 
conditions. At a conference to 
consider the practicability of the 
employment of what might be 
termed open-air midinettes for the 
introduction of new colors, cuts 
and fabrics it was suggested that 
the midinette emulate the war 
workers. Standing amidst throngs 
she might distribute the cards of 
the house which employs her. 

a license was necessary for 
practice the resultant sales, it was 
claimed, would amply justify it 
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There’s a certain strain on paper in the 
printing press itself. 

Foldwell meets this strain, just as it meets 
the abuse third class mail is subject to—with- 


out cracking or breaking. 

You can’t buy a better surfaced or longer 
lived paper than Foldwell. For nearly every 
form of printed advertising, Foldwell is pre- 
ferred by men who know. 

It provides a perfect printing surface—and 
is guaranteed to fold without breaking. That 

means your sales message will 
reach your prospect clean, whole 
and attractive. 

Specify the genuine, original 
Foldwell. There is no substitute. 

Write for “Paper as a Factor in 
Modern Merchandising,” an inter- 
esting booklet sent free to adver- 
tisers, advertising men and printers. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY 


Foldwell Pro- 846 South Wells Street 


tects direct : 
Advertising Chicago, Ill. 
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Can They Forget? 


Noy that our fighting men have changed their 

olive drab for blue serge, will they dismiss from 
their minds as an unpleasant incident their war ex- 
periencer Are the ex-soldiers becoming civilians in 
mind as well as in appearance? 


No one who was not with our armies in France 
can realize how indelibly certain impressions are 
seared into the minds of American doughboys. The 
“zoom-zoom” of double-motored German airplanes 
menacing their lives by day and by night. The agony 
of thirst that made them drink from crawling shell- 
holes. The grating shriek of gas alarms presaging 
clouds of death. The S. O. S. barrage rocket that 
unleashed the forces of hell. Can they forget those 
elements in the stupendous drama which they helped 
enact? 


Will a single soldier ever forget the acrid, nausea- 
ting stench—half sulphur, half human—that smote 
the nostrils when a shell blew fellow-beings into 
atoms? What of the wild, grief-crazed fury that 
possessed a man when he saw his best friend, his 
“buddie,” fall in a bloody heap? No, our soldiers 
will never forget—they will remember all their lives, 
just as veterans of the Civil War have remembered. 


Some people think that the ex-soldiers have for- 
gotten army life because they do not talk about it. 
But when two soldiers get together, notice how they 
begin to reminisce, how they untonsciously fall into 
army slang. Even if they don’t talk about army life, 
they have the common ground of mutual under- 
standing and experience. 


The doughboys in France looked on The Stars and 
Stripes as a treasured friend—witty, helpful and sym- 
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pathetic. The editors of T'he Stars and Stripes, them- 
selves from combat units, endowed their paper witha 
compelling personality—human, homely, appealing. 


That is why the paid circulation jumped from 
30,000 to 550,000, why half-a-million doughboys 
gave 617,000 ‘hard-earned dollars to its Orphan 
Fund, why its service department was called upon 
to settle 100,000 soldier problems. 


Think what it would mean to ex-service men to 
have such a publication as The Stars and Stripes now, 
when their transition problems are knottiest, and their 
need for friendly understanding greatest. The Stars 
and Stripes is gone, but its soul goes marching ‘on. 


THE HOME SECTOR 


OS a WEEKLY FOR THE NEW ee 





CONDUCTED BY THE FORMER EDITORIAL COUNCIL OF 


Che Stars and Stripes 


goes out to eager thousands from coast to coast. It is 
conducted by the editorial council of The Stars and 
Stripes; it has the same cartoonists, contributors, 
features and flavor; it is “by the same bunch, for the 
same bunch, in the same spirit.” 


Ex-service men are the dominating factors in 
nearly five million American homes. They form the 
strongest single group in America. What are you 
doing to influence the coming leaders of the nation? 


Forms for next issue close Sept. 8 


Butterick—Publisher 
Butterick Building New York City 
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Servicein South Bend 








HE South Bend News-Times gives every ad- 

vertiser complete, intelligent, cooperative serv- 
ice. We help new advertisers open the market— 
we aid in securing distribution. 


For example, just the other day we helped secure a 
jobber for a national advertiser and landed an ini- 
tial order for the goods—a carload. ‘There are 
many other similar instances. 


South Bend, the shopping center for Northern 
Indiana and Southern Michigan, offers one of the 
best balanced markets in the country. In the heart 
of rich farming territory—of which the Michigan 
fruit belt is a part—South Bend is also the central 
and largest of a group of hustling industrial cities 
and towns—all covered by the News-Times. 


In fact this big, balanced, growing market can be 
thoroughly covered only by the News-Times— 
17,000 circulation—morning, evening, and Sunday 
—no duplication. The News-Times guarantees 
that there is less than 100 duplication in the morn- 
ing and evening editions. 


South Bend News-Times 


Morning Evening Sunday 
J. M. STEPHENSON, Puvustisuer 


Foreign Representative 
CONE, LORENZEN AND WOODMAN 
Chicago New York Detroit Atlanta Kansas City 
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Does Advertising Become the Guar- 
antee of the Merchandise It 
Advertises ? 


United States Tires’ New Policy Shows Trend of Manufacturers in 
Breaking Away from the Unlimited Guarantee 


By Roy Dickinson 


NE day during lunch hour a 

0 foreman in a Western fac- 
tory saw two young men busily 
engaged in breaking their pocket 
knives by the simple expedient of 
stamping them under their heels. 
Their explanation was that they 
wanted new knives and as these 
were sold under an _ unlimited 
guarantee not to break, they might 
as well do a good job to be sure 
of getting new knives in ex- 
change. : 

The incident reduces to its sim- 
plest form one of the big objec- 
tions on the part of reputable 
manufacturers to the unlimited 
guarantee—that to make good on 
merchandise which had been fla- 
grantly abused encourages dis- 
honesty and is tacit acknowledg- 
ment of imperfections which do 
not exist. 

In their attitude toward the 
guarantee there have in the past 
existed at least three distinct 
groups among manufacturers, 
maintaining : 

(1) That an absolute money- 
back guarantee without qualifica- 
tions, reservations or explana- 
tions was essential. 

(2) That reasonable qualifica- 
tions on the guarantee were desir- 
able and necessary in order to 
protect the manufacturer from im- 
position and his salesmen and 
agents from being made lazy by 
substituting the unqualified guar- 
antee for detailed knowledge of 
the merchandise. 

(3) That the explicitly measured 
durability guarantee is a relic of 
the dark ages in manufacture be- 
fore the days of modern test and 
inspection, and that faith in the 
company’s common honesty and 
good will built up by consistent 


advertising is far preferable to. 
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any specifically described guaran- 
tee. That it is no more than com- 
mon honesty to replace goods 
which are imperfect and specific 
guarantees in many cases are un- 
necessary and superfluous. 

The United States Tire Com- 
pany, in a field where mileage 
guarantees have been predominant, 
has broken away from tradition 
and seems definitely to have joined 
the latter class enumerated. An 
indication of the gradual de- 
velopment of the policy announced 
a few weeks ago is seen by the 
following extracts from a speech 
made at a convention in Detroit 
held in December, 1915, by R. W. 
Ashcroft, present advertising man- 
ager, who at the time was Cana- 
dian advertising manager. 

“Our adjusters certainly do not 
err on the side of being too stingy. 
They try, in every way, to pre- 
serve the good will of the cus- 
tomer, and they always give him 
the benefit of the doubt, if there 
is any. 

“We think it is better to be ‘stung’ 
occasionally than to run the risk 
of permanently antagonizing a 
good customer. 

“As you know, a satisfied cus- 
tomer is the best advertising me- 
dium that a tire manufacturer 
can have. 

“In my personal opinion, tire 
adjusting is the bete noir of the 
business. A Balkan diplomat has 
nothing on a tire adjuster. He is 
between the devil and the deep 
blue sea, and to be successful, must 
be the cOncentrated essence of 
geniality, firmness and tact. I 
hope the time is coming when tire 
adjusting will be a thing of the 
past. 

“A friend of mine remarked the 
other day that a man ought to 
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take his tires as he takes his wife 
— for better or for worse. It 
should be a case of ‘You pays 
your money and you takes your 
chance,’ just as it is with the girl 
you marry. You cannot take her 
back and get a new one at half 
price, if she blows out at 2,500. 
“The present practice of tire ad- 
justing breeds carelessness in driv- 
ing. If a man knew that he 


Is No Mileage Limit in the 
Tire Guarantee 


guarantee, ‘That is why, even with its con- 
stantly enlarging capacity, the United 
States Tire Company is unable to 
keep pace with the growing demand 


for its tires, 


Compared to the millions of United 
States Tires sold so few are returned 
for adjustment that the adjustment 
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States Rubber 


: er Company of a 
change in policy was not made un- 
til recently, 


“If, at any time during its life, 


any United States tire proves de. 
fective, its owner is entitled toa 
fair and square adjustment —ap 
adjustment that is backed by the 
good faith of the oldest and larg. 
est rubber manufacturing company 
in the world” is a far different 
guarantee from the 
ones which used to 
be made in the days 
when tires were m 
the class of question- 
able merchandise. 
“The guarantees 
were undoubtedly 
necessary in those 
days,” said a promi- 
nent manufacturer, 


Vand some Toone toms but 2s got a 


one of miner importance. 
If, at any time during its life, any 


square adjustment—an adjustment 
that is backed by the good faith of 
the oldest and largest a 
facturing company in the w 
United States Tire Company 


United States Tires 


are Good Tires 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE NEW GUARANTEE POLICY 


would have to pay the piper for 
abusing his tires, he would take 
heed. 

“There is no more common 
sense in the tire adjusting propo- 
sition than there would be in 
guaranteeing mileage on the 
leather shoes that you and I wear. 

“Why don’t tire manufacturers 
agree to cut out adjusting alto- 
gether? 

“Guaranteeing hosiery against 
holes may be sound business pol- 
icy, but guaranteeing tire mileage 
is an asinine proposition. Why 
not cut it out, and let the best 
tire win?” 

While these observations were 
made nearly four years ago, the 
announcement by the United 





more and more in the 
staple class the neces- 
sity for a guarantee 
gets less. There have 
been races on guaran- 
tees in many lines of 
merchandise as they 
were winning their 
way into the public's 
confidence. In auto- 
mobile tires this has 
been particularly true, 
starting at a modest 
mileage guarantee and 
running up gradually 
into figures which 
made the claims al- 
most ridiculous. Many 
tires delivered far more mileage 
than their guarantees, others were 
put out by irresponsible manufac- 
turers who had no. standing or 
means of making good. Extrava- 
gant guarantees weaken the con- 
sumer’s faith in the article and the 
company and put serious obstacles 
in the way of concerns which 
make promises with the real in- 
tention of fulfilling them.” ; 
That the practice of selling faith 
in the company, and the quality 
and personality back of the tire 
now being adopted by the United 
States Rubber Company and sev- 
eral other tire manufacturers 1s 
part of a definite trend in the 
merchandising of tires is indicated 
by a recent two-page editorial in 






























one of the business publications 
in that field. 

“Let's have no more tire guar- 
antees,” it says. “Let’s quit do- 
ing some of the things we have 
done for years, as a starter let's 
cut the guarantee nuisance on 
tires. The guarantee has outlived 
its usefulness. It was useful at 
a time when tires, cars and every- 
thing allied was new and the pur- 
chaser wanted some assurance 
that he wouldn’t get stung. Un- 
der those conditions the better 
makers instituted the tire guaran- 


tee. 

“There is no more sense in a 
reputable tire company guaran- 
teeing a tire for 4,000 miles than 
there is in a shoemaker guarantee- 
ing a pair of shoes for the same 
distance. 

“A tire either is good or it isn’t 
good. If it isn’t good it can’t get 
by at all, and if it is good it doesn’t 
need any guarantee. A guarantee 
can't make a tire. 

“A good tire, made by a good 
company, and sold by a good deal- 
er, will give the buyer far more 
miles than the guarantee covers— 
if the user has any sense on the 
tire question. The average man 
will get nearer 10,000 than he will 
3,000. 

“But along comes some wild, 
reckless driver, whose idea of 
motoring is to see how near he 
can come to scaring the rest of 
the world to death. Taken col- 
lectively, he can ruin tires faster 
than the tire companies can guar- 
antee them. He skids around cor- 
ners, slaps on the brakes to make 
up for his reckless speed, drives 
carelessly over bumps and rough 
roads—and then demands an ad- 
justment because his tires don’t 
last. 

“Who pays? 

“The tire company? No. 

“The dealer? Not directly. 
“Who then? The man who is 
careful of his tires. He pays for 
the guarantee that is given to 
the reckless driver. To pro- 
tect itself against the mad mo- 
torist the tire comnany has 


to add to the price of the careful 
user’s tire. 
“And when it comes to a kick 
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the hardest kicker gets the best 
adjustment. 

“How much better it would be if 
tires were sold as other good mer- 
chandise is sold. 

“You buy gloves—as good 
gloves. If they rip too early and 
it isn’t too much inconvenience 
you go back and get them sewed 
up. If you kick hard enough a 
good dealer will give you a new 
pair, yet you have a sneaking idea 
you are unreasonable when you 
demand a new pair. 

“You buy shoes—and forget 
how long they wear so long as 
they don’t show defects and go to 
pieces too early. You buy them 
because you have confidence in 
the shoe and the dealer. 

“You buy clothes of dealers in 
whom you have confidence. If 
the suit isn’t satisfactory the tailor 
makes it satisfactory. But does 
he say anything about a guarantee? 
Or do you ever think to ask for 
one? 

“When a shoe man, or a tailor, 
or a hat man, or any other man, 
begins to talk about ‘guarantees’ 
you begin to wonder why he has 
to guarantee his goods—and how 
much extra he charges for his 
‘guarantee conversation.’” 


A CRUTCH FOR POOR GOODS AND 
POOR SALESMEN 


The tire man quoted above says 
further in respect to what he con- 
siders a definite trend toward the 
abolition of the specific mileage 
guarantee: 

“It is. my firm conviction that 
continuous national advertising is 
in effect eventually all the guar- 
antee a company needs to make. 
To build up a definite corporate 
name and character for a con- 
cern in the mind of the public is 
far better business than protesta- 
tions that a tire, for example, will 
go a certain number of miles. A 
real guarantee is one which must 
be satisfactory to all parties in a 
sales transaction, and that kind of 
a guarantee is implied by a con- 
tinuous national advertising cam- 
paign and is necessary for its real 
success. Where reputation has 
not been established a guarantee 
may be good business judgment, 
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_ “Where the product by modern 
inspection methods in manufacture 
and by making good through con- 
tinuous and useful service has 
won for itself a place among the 
staples of merchandise, advertis- 
ing of a broader kind can replace 
the guarantee with something far 
more worth while, faith and con- 
fidence on the part of the public 
that the merchandise is well made, 
and that if it should have a defect 
through oversight,‘ the manufac- 
turer is as anxious as the cus- 
tomer to see it made right. The 
more confidence a buyer has in a 
concern whose advertising and 
policies he has become impressed 
with, the less guarantee he asks 
or needs. 

“In that important link in dis- 
tribution and advertising, the re- 
tailer or local agent and his clerks, 
the unlimited guarantee has caused 
a whole lot of harm. I am in- 
clined to think it has spoiled more 
good salesmen and ruined the 
future of more retail clerks than 
almost any other cause. The clerk 
especially leans on the guarantee 
and makes it a miserable substi- 


tute for detailed knowledge of 
the merchandise and of the poli- 
cies of the company back of the 


merchandise. This applies” not 
only on tires but in every line of 
goods. 

“The clerk is selling the pos- 
sible customer a chisel, perhaps 
the buyer knows more about chi- 
sels than the clerk. He may be a 
carpenter or a wood carver. He 
realizes that good tools require 
care in handling. The clerk, with 
the unlimited guarantee as his 
only prop says, when questioned 
about the quality, ‘Give it a hard 
trial—it’s sold under an absolute 
guarantee. If it won’t stand up 
under the hardest use you can 
give it, bring it back and get a 
new one. You don’t have to wor- 
ry—it’s guaranteed.’ 

“He sends the buyer out daring 
him to break the finely tempered 
tool, and some manufacturer has 
to take back his merchandise 
which has been abused. 

“Tire mileage guarantees often 
have the same effect, and the man 
who treats his tires decently in the 
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end is made to pay for the man 
who does everything to his tires 
he shouldnt do’, in the firm real- 
ization that if he kicks hard 
enough he can get a better ad- 
justment because of a certain nym. 
ber of thousand mile guarante. 
The old custom, a relic jn 

opinion of the days when tires 
were decidedly in the class of 
questionable merchandise, makes 
the handling of goods by the local 
dealer difficult, takes up his time 
ruffles his temper, bothers the 
owner who doesn’t enjoy haggling 
about adjustments, and does no- 
body any good. The ideal guar. 
antee is the one which covers the 
consumer’s conception of it, and 
that is built up by national ad 
vertising which sells good will 
and faith in the company.” 

There is, of course, much to bk 
said on the. other side of guaran- 
tees, both the unlimited and the 
“explanatory” or “reservation” 
guarantees have many able and 
convincing defenders. It is inter- 
esting to note, however, as you 
glance over the pages of your 
favorite periodicals, how great a 
change has come about in the 
guarantee, and in many directions 
there seems to be definite trend on 
the part of many large and tried 
manufacturers to assume that 
consistent and continuous adver- 
tising makes a specific guarantee 
superfluous. 

A greater effort is apparently 
being made to sell those intangible 
quality factors back of the mer- 
chandise on the understood a- 
sumption that a large concer 
putting its name on its product is 
more than willing to make g 
on any article which has not given 
satisfactory service. 


Additions to Remington 
Agency 

Finley H. Greene and_ Clarence J. 
Munro have pened Se E. P. a 
Agency, Buffalo—the former as § 
ros worn and the latter 2s art director. 

Mr. Greene has — secretary of 
Buffalo Express and secretary an 
manager of the Mathews-Northrup 
Works for many years. Mr. Munro was 
art director of the Niagara Lithogr 
Company for several years and | sinee 
then has been a free lance artist @ 
Buffalo. 
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A Programme of 
History-making Events 





In the coming months the Capital 
of the Nation is to be host to many 
notable personages, and the meeting 
place of many international high 


commissions. 


It’s a time to be weil-known in 
Washington—to share in her far- 
reaching prestige. It will mean a 
long stride toward a stronger nation- 
alization of your product to be 
firmly established in Washington 
during these momentous days. 


All that’s needed is merit and one 
advertising medium—the Washing- 
ton Star. 


Washington asa national market 
offers many interesting phases 
which our Statistical Department 
will be glad to place before you 
upon request. 


Che Loening Star 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Write us direct or through our 
New York Office Chicago Office 


Dan A. Carroll . J.E. Lutz 
Tribune Building First Nat. Bank Building 
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PA valuable help in cultivating. 
foreign plus domestic business 


Over twelve Per cent of the total circu. 
lation of The Iron Age is 











Let The Tron Age help you build 
business and good-wil] among world 
uyers, 
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THE | RON AGE 

The World’s Greatest Industrial Paper 

| 239 West 39th Street New York City | 
Charter Member A. B.C. and A. B. P. 
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The Infant That Grew Tog 
Giant Overnight 


The Business of 


Operating Ships 


Four years ago one-eighth of our exports was carried in ships 
flying the American flag—to-day we own 33.7% of all the tonnage 
afloat. During the first seven months of this year $126,346,000 was in- 
vested. Looks like a permanent thing, doesn’t it? 


$140,000,000 is Going to Be Spent Within the Next Year 


for supplies and equipment and repairs to keep this mighty fleet in 
condition. 

For the past three years THe Marine Review has been building 
up a loyal following in the operating section of the marine field— 
because it has been the only national publication that has given attention 
to the problems that constantly face these men, who are operating the 
nation’s merchant ships. 


The First Annual Operating Number Will Be Published in November 


THe Marine Review for the first time in the history of the 
American shipping industry is putting into permanent form the mass 
of important statistics, data and information that is so much needed 
by ship owners and operators. As a result, this number will be filed 
and referred to many times during the coming year. 


Editorial Scope Will Be International 


Resident editors in England and on the Continent, as well as on the 
Atlantic Coast, Pacific Coast, Great Lakes, Gulf and Mississippi Valley 
and at the Nation’s Capitol are gathering material for this big impor- 
tant number. 


The Advertising Value of This Operating Number is Unquestionable 


It will reach ship owners, ship operators and marine executives 
throughout the world and it WILL CONCENTRATE ON THE 
BUYERS IN THIS PORTION OF THE FIELD. 

This is your chance—your opportunity. 

Advertising space should be reserved early—forms close September 
21st. Better service in every way can be given if we have such reserva- 
tion for space now. 


THE Marine Review 


Published by 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Penton Building, Cleveland 


New York: 220 Broadway Chicago: Peoples Gas Bldg. 
Pittsburg: Oliver Bldg. Washington: Metzerott Bldg. 


Power Boating—The Marine Review—The Iron Trade Review—The 
Foundry—The Daily Iron Trade and Metal Market Report 


Members Audit Bureau of Circulations—Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
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Linking the Slogan with the 
Trade-Mark 


Interesting Ways of Doing It, Even Though the Two Are Distinct from 
One Another 


Special Washington Correspondence 

N the copy for the current cam- 
I paign for the sale of U. S. Sav- 
ings Stamps, Uncle Sam has sub- 
scribed to: that increasingly pop- 
ular principle of advertising which 
requires that the slogan shall be 
definitely and inseparably linked 
with the trade-mark. The historic 
portrait of Benjamin Franklin 
has been made the trade-mark of 
the Savings Stamps. Framing the 
picture of this disciple of thrift 
are the legends “Thrift Is Power” 
and “Save and Succeed.” The 
circumstance that B. Franklin was 
famous as a sloganizer renders 
peculiarly appropriate the associa- 
tion in this instance. 

The soundness of the principle, 
however, which calls for the inti- 
mate association of a symbol and 
a sales motto rests upon some- 
thing deeper than the appropriate- 
ness in any individual case. 

Obviously it is an advantage, 
if a trade-mark and a slogan are 
to trot in double harness, for the 
fact to be anticipated before a 
trade-mark is designed or a slogan 
adopted. A slogan of undue 
length or a mark so intricate in 
design that reproduction cannot 
suitably be carried out on the same 
scale as the accompanying slogan 
presents difficulties not readily 
surmounted. A solution resorted 
to by not a few advertisers who 
employ art forms for purposes 
of merchandise identification is to 
provide space in the trade-mark 
design for the slogan. To be 
sure, it may be necessary, when 
it comes to registration, to “dis- 
claim” the slogan if the latter be 
accounted descriptive, but this 
does not affect the situation from 
the advertiser’s standpoint and in- 
deed, it often comes about that 
the unsophisticated public comes 
to regard the slogan as just as 
much a part of the trade-mark as 


it does the essential feature itself. 

A reinforcement of a trade- 
mark by means of a slogan that is, 
in the estimation of many adver- 
tisers, particularly forceful is that 
which utilizes a slogan to direct 
attention to and emphasize the 
trade-mark. By this means, in- 
deed, a number of clever advertis- 
ers are managing to invest their 
marks with significance in the 
public eye that was never con- 
templated by our trade-mark 
statutes. To particularize, it may 
be noted that in the tribunais of 
the U. S. Patent Office and in the 
federal courts we find insistence 
that the sole function of a trade- 
mark is to indicate origin—to 
identify the maker of the goods or 
the trader who is responsible for 
their distribution. Yet in the face 
of this limitation we find adver- 
tisers blandly proclaiming to the 
public their respective trade- 
marks as “a badge of quality,” “a 
mark of merit,” “a guarantee of 
good faith” or what not. Almost 
invariably, moreover, the means 
for the investiture of this super- 
meaning is a slogan in comple- 
ment and compliment of the 
trade-mark itself. 

As illustrations of this use of 
the slogan to underscore and 
translate the significance of the 
trade-mark there may be cited: 
“The Mark That Is Fifty Years 
Deep” of the Billings & Spencer 
Company of Hartford, Conn.; 
“Our Word of Honor to the 
Public” used by the Hammermill 
Paper Company of Erie, Pa.; the 
familiar admonition “The Wilson 
Label Protects Your Table”; 
“Look for the ‘Diamond I’ on 
Every Bottle You Buy” preached 
by the Illinois Glass Company of 
Alton, Ill.; “It’s Your Protection 
and Our Guarantee” tacked on to 
the trade name “Crex” by the 


. Crex Carpet Company; “The Seal 
1 
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of Worth” introduced in con- 
junction with the Berkey & Gay 
furniture mark; “The Star That 
Guides” attached to the symbol of 
the Texas Company, etc. 

Although there is a popular im- 
pression that an advertising slogan 
cannot be admitted to registra- 
tion as a trade-mark there are 
exceptions to the rule. Thus we 
find in increasing number ex- 
amples of the protection not 
merely of the basic mark but like- 
wise of the slogan that is hitched 
to it. Illustrative of this is the 
practice of the Simmons Hard- 
ware Company which has obtained 
a registration for the phrase “The 
recollection of Quality remains 
long after the Price is forgotten” 
which in its copy is almost ir- 
separable from the familiar tri- 
angular Keen Kutter mark. 

The protection of slogans in the 
trade-mark environment has been 
simplified, these past few years, by 
an attitude of greater leniency at 
the U. S. Patent Office with re- 
spect to slogans that are not too 
frankly of an advertising nature, 
that is. descriptive of the goods 
or their quality. Sloganizing as 
an aid to trade-mark purposes has 
likewise found impetus in the real- 
ization by an increased propor- 
tion of advertisers that effective 
slogans are available that are free 
from the stigma of the descrip- 
tive. As examples of ingenuity in 
this quarter there may be cited 
“Who's Your Tailor?” registered 
in the U. S. Patent Office by Ed. 
V. Price & Co.; “An Apple a Day 
Keeps The Doctor Away” tacked 
on to the “Apella” of the National 
Fruit Juice Company of Lafay- 
ette, Ind.; “A Case of Good 
Judgment” which was enrolled for 
the beverage of Schoenhofen Co., 
of Chicago; and “A Clean Tooth 
Never Decays’—the registration 
of which has never ceased to af- 
ford a puzzle to business men 
who cannot fathom the attitude of 
the trade-mark arbiters at Wash- 
ington that this statement of a 
self-evident fact of general ap- 
plication does not advertise the 
Prophylactic Tooth Brush. 

In the case of advertisers who 
make use on their wares of identi- 


fication tags expressed in color— 
and in which, more likely than 
not, the color is the dominant 
element to catch the eye of the 
casual customer—a slogan that 
amplifies | the trade-mark repro- 
duction in advertising copy may 
prove a veritable godsend. Indic. 
ative of the responsibility that 
may be entrusted to such a tail to 
a trade-mark kite is the persist- 
ent use by the B.V.D. Company of 
the sloganized appendix to its 
trade-mark: “If it hasn't this 
Red Woven Label It Isn’t B.VD, 
Underwear.” 

The trade-mark slogan that em- 
bodies and plays up the name of 
the product is, if it be registerable, 
presumably a desirable reinforce- 
ment of the bulwarks of distine- 
tive identification. An example 
of this double efficiency that has 
lately attracted no little attention 
in advertising circles is the in- 
junction of the Sunbeam Chemical 
Company “Never say ‘dye’—say 
‘Rit.’” It is in line with the reg- 
istered admonition of the St. 
Louis Star “Don’t Say ‘Paper'— 
Say ‘Star.’ ” 

An unobtrusive but very im- 
portant detail that is overlooked 
by many advertisers, who would 
make of slogans close allies of 
new or established trade-marks, 
is that in order to gain official 
sanction at the U. S. Patent Of- 
fice a slogan, howevér acceptable 
technically, must be shown to be 
in use on the goods for which it 
is to be registered. This is an 
obligation on which many adver- 
tisers slip up. It is logical to 
make use of the interlocking slo- 
gan in all forms of advertising— 
and, more likely than not the 
slogan was coined as a means of 
stressing trade-mark significance 
in the advertising appeal. But 
there is not the same incentive to 
apply the slogan to the goods un- 
less mayhap the advertising value 
of the package is under intensive 
cultivation and so the advertiser 
in many an instance conceives an 
ambition to obtain a governmental 
warrant for monopoly in the use 
of his slogan without having met 
the first requirement of the cov- 
eted registration. 
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Advertising Horoscopes to Sell 
Condensed Milk 


Borden’s Condensed Milk Company Bases Campaign on a Mother’s In- 
terest in Her Child 


By Marion Winters 


ERE you ever one of a 

group of people when some 
individual started to relate a re- 
markable occurrence that had been 
foretold by a palmist, numerolo- 
gist, practical psychologist or other 
ist of that ilk? Didn’t half a 
dozen men and women eagerly ask 
who the seer was, where he could 
be reached, when, and how much 
he charged for his services? And 
weren't most of them eager to 
tell similar experiences? And 
have you ever noticed how inter- 
ested almost everyone is in his 
horoscope ? 

Think of the articles that are 
appearing now in some of the 
periodicals, of the books that our 
most reputable publishing houses 
have sponsored of late. Because 
of them people on two continents 
have been set to speculating as 
to just how much it is possible to 
learn about themselves and about 
their loved ones here or there. 
And sales of Ouija boards have 
leaped upward tremendously in 
consequence. The fact is that 
most people are intensely inter- 
ested in themselves and_ theirs, 
and they welcome any chance to 
learn mere. 

Some of us aren’t superstitious, 
and none of us want to be, but 
most of us are in spite of our- 
selves. Even the people who don’t 
believe that there is any merit in 
rubbing the window pane with a 
rabbit’s foot if they chance to see 
the new moon through glass, are 
glad if they happen to have a well- 
filled purse when they first glimpse 
the crescent, and they really se- 
cretly prefer to look it full in the 
face or to see it over their right 
shoulder. They don’t believe a 
broken mirror can bring them 
seven years of bad luck, but they’d 
a heap sight rather not smash 
the thing. Think back a couple 
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of months or so and recall how 
gloomy most people felt over the 
prospect of a forty-days’ deluge. 
And they really believed that be- 
cause the remains.of a good man 
centuries ago were not placed 
where he wanted them the heavens 
would weep in consequence to-day. 
Why, even the weather man him- 
self began to believe the supersti- 
tion till the sum suddenly broke 
forth into smiles again and proved 
once more that “there aint nothin’ 
in signs nohow.” 

All of which ties up very close- 
ly to an interesting advertising 
campaign now running in leading 
women’s magazines, those for the 
young people and many general 
ones. 


PUTS INTEREST IN AN OLD STORY 


“Our story is limited,” said Ed- 
ward M, Baker, advertising man- 
ager of Borden’s Condensed Milk 
Company, in speaking of the cam- 
paign that is attracting the atten- 
tion of the mothers of the coun- 
try. “Milk—pure at the source and 
pure when delivered. The best 
you can do is to say it over and 
over in a great variety of ways. 
Realizing this, we wanted to se- 
cure a different angle oi approach 
and put human interest in it. The 
idea of the horoscope is as old as 
time but it is always good. All 
classes of people of all times have 
been interested in it. We_ be- 
lieved that mothers, especially, 
would welcome a book that would 
tell them something of their chil- 
dren’s possibilities and’ proclivi- 
ties as forecast by our ‘wise men’ 
of long ago. We took pains to 
be accurate in our copy, too. We 
looked the subject of astrology up 
very carefully in the New York 
Public Library, and then we used 
only the pleasant part given for 
each sign of the zodiac in the 
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horoscopes for the months. This 
idea of telling mothers what pro- 
pensities to watch for in their 
children gave an opportunity for 
a thought in the copy that would 
attract and for using beautiful 
pictures of children in the illustra- 
tions.” 

“The children are certainly real- 
istic,” ventured the writer. “They. 
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influence of lucky star," 


The Importance of Being a Mother 


Abraham Lincoln may have owed something to the 
but we meline toward the 


booklets—“The Message of the 
Months”—have been sent out ig 
answer to requests since the horo. 
scope child appeal began to appear 
last January. And in return hay 
come back hundreds and hundreds 
of letters of the most intima, 
sort, most of them containing pic. 
tures of the latest pride of th 
mother’s heart. In fact, the photo. 
graphs of Borden’: 
Milk babies would 
make a frieze for 
every office in the ex- 
ecutive suite of the 
company —w h ich 
means not a few pic- 
tures. The letters 
come from all over 
the country and from 
all classes of mothers 
and fond relatives. 
The company has a 
real baby welfare de- 
partment headed by 
a physician and a 
corps of nurses 
whose business it is 
to look into the we 
of Borden’s Con- 
densed Milk as a 
baby food. Nurses 
are stationed perms 
nently in the large 
cities and temporarily 
in the smaller ones to 
call upon grocers and 
try to ascertain what 


belief chat he owed much more to his mother, Nancy Hanks 
It's an important business—being a mother If you are 
to surse your baby satisfactorily don | experiment 
with unknowns foods Use Borden s Eagle Brand, the 
standard mfant food for 62 years Prepared from pure 
ach cow ¢ milk cleanly, wholesome, easily digested 
Ar all good groceries and drug stores. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 


customers are buying 
the milk as a food for 
babies. 

Much advice is 
given by corresponé- 
ence through this de- 


Borden Burlding New York 
Send for new booblets 
“The Message of the Month, 


partment in the feed- 
ing and care o 
children, and it is to 
this department that 
many requests for 
“The Message of the 
Months” come. Nurses also give 
them out as they call upon the 
mothers. ; 
“The whole campaign,” said 
Mr. Baker, “has been very effec- 
tive from a result-bringing pomt 
of view. I don’t know just what 
we shall find to take its place 
when the twelve months are up 
but it is quite evident that we must 
be ready with something 
appealing to mothers.” 








“Baby + Biography” 


IT IS NOT DIFFICULT TO SEE WHY MOTHERS ARE IN- 
TERESTED IN THIS ADVERTISING 


look like real photographs, and yet 
they are evidently reproduced 
from paintings.” 

“That’s because they are photo- 
graphs first. Our artist catches 
the children in just the poses you 
see with the camera and then he 
paints the picture from the photo- 
graph and from the child itself, 
too; so the pose and coloring are 
both right.” 

Thousands 


and thousands of 
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Effective 
8 with December 1919 
‘den’s 
= Issue of 
e ex- 4 


‘| Pan ROOK 


her MAGAZINE 





‘ the advertising rates will be 
“1 as follows: 

Use 

"4 Full page, 429 lines . . .... $1200 
> Two columns, 286 lines . .. . 840 
ts One column, 143 lines. . ... 450 
: Less than one column -— $3.30 per line 


Circulation greatly in excess of 


A Six Hundred Thousand copies per issue 


7 THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
RALPH K. STRASSMAN 


t Advertising Manager 
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“Chief—Let’s Investigate 
Farm Wealth for 3 Minutes’ 


HAT was the suggestion made in a 
 fuehlh office. Subconsciously they had 

thought the South a slacker in crop 
production. But using the Governments 
figures, they found that of the seven states 
leading in crop value, three were Souther 
States. 


Who but the close student would imagine 
that North Carolina had a crop value greater 
than Indiana? Yet, the North Carolinians 
surpassed the enterprising farmers of the 
great Hoosier State where so many corn kings 
are crowned. 


Kansas is agriculturally well advertised, but 
little South Carolina produced far more com 
per acre, and her soil gave forth more wealth 
than did that of the Sunflower State. 


Ohio, we all are proud of you. You forge 
to the front in manufacturing—in politics— 
in agriculture. But the farmers of Georgia 
surpassed in wealth produced those who s 
excellently till the broad fertile acres of the 
Buckeye State. 


Mississippi has received scant attention in 
the pages of our agricultural history. She 
suffered an invasion of the pestiferous bull 
weevil—shed much of her cotton acreage— 
eradicated the tick—and became the kind of 
country where pure bred hogs and cattle like 
to go for home. Last year the Bayou State 
surpassed Nebraska, North Dakota, and came 
perilously close to tying with opulent Wis- 
consin. 


California, your name rightly signifies a 
abundance of gold. We look upon you 4% 
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the nation’s garden spot. You market well 
your juicy oranges, your luscious peaches, 
your raisins so delicious. But Alabama, after 
years of “weevil war” did an agricultural 
somersault and turned to hogs and cattle. 
Last year the wealth produced by her crops 
was even greater than that produced by 












O an yours. 

had 

crop Arkansas attained fame through the slow 
ent’s train. She is now attaining it through rapid 






agricultural progress. The unobserving 
might not think her a match for Michigan, 
but the crop value of her farmers just about 
tied the Wolverines. 
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lern 









What did the Lone Star State do? Texas, 
starting from scratch, because of the worst 
drought known in years, was third of all the 
























the 

igs States in the Union in the wealth her soil 
produced. Only those two great States, lowa 
and Illinois kept her from first place. 

2 In eight years, 1908-1917, cotton belt crop 

th acreases increased as follows: Cotton, 4%; 
Corn, 28%; Wheat, 143%; Oats, 87%; Hay, 
105%; Sweet Potatoes, 60%; Potatoes, 46% 

e —-six great crops other than cotton averaging 


78% increase in acreage and 98% increase 
in yield. 

And the one great farm paper of the South, 
the paper preferred at the rate of 100 to 1 
by the cattlemen, county agents and agricul- 
tural leaders is 








Home Office, Birmingham, Alabama 
Raleigh, N. C. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Tex. 


R. B. Farris, Director of Advertising, 
708 Kesner Bldg., Chicago, III. 


Stanparp Farm Paper, INc. Wa tace C. RicHarpson, Inc. 
Western Representative, Eastern Representative, 
Conway Bldg., 381 Fourth Avenue, 
Chicago, III. New York, N. Y. 
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Banks Advertise Direct to News. 
paper’s Employees in Paid 
Space 
Unusual Personal Appeal in Local Campaign to Encourage Saving 


By Herbert Shryer 


ND now we have the adver- 

tiser buying space in a news- 
paper to talk to the employees of 
that paper. 

The First-Second National Bank 
and the Peoples Savings & Trust 
Company, of Akron, O., have done 
it, using the following copy: 


TO THE MAKERS OF THE “BEACON- 
JOURNAL” 


Charles Dudley Warner humorously 
observed that while there are many 
eople in this country unable to pay 
or a newspaper, he had never known 
anybody unable to edit one. 

Some people take newspapers for the 
news, some for the editorials, some for 
the advertising, and some because they 
get up earlier than their neighbors. 

The Beacon-Journal has for many 
years beneficially influenced the public 
mind, and among the lessons it has 
taught has been that of thrift. 

e invite the members of the edi- 
torial, reportorial, telegraphic, mechani- 
cal, business, circulation and other de- 
partments to practice the thrift the 
paper preaches by banking here where 
every facility is offered. 

We stand side by side with you in 
boosting Akron; we want to boost your 
personal financial interests, too. 

Welcome! 


The advertisement is one of a 
series in which the affiliated bank- 
ing institutions are effectively ad- 
dressing individual groups of Ak- 
ron’s business and industrial em- 
ployees, each of the series being 
prepared in the language best 
understood by the particular group 
it is intended to reach. The news- 
paper copy quoted, was run simul- 
taneously, with slight revision, in 
the three leading dailies of the 


city. 

“Oh, You Miller Folk!” was the 
heading of one of the series that 
attracted wide attention and was 
reproduced in the house-organ of 
the Miller Rubber Company. This 
copy read: 


You make tires that make mileage that 
makes talk. 
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Your advertising department 
the world know that - ma reall 
“GEARED TO THE ROAD.” 

That means they’re in good working 
relationship with the road. 

It’s a great slogan for a tire, 

And here’s one just as good for you: 

“GEARED TO THE BANK,” 

If not already in good workin ‘ 
tionship with this bank, come t= 
join our banking family. 

Make yourself as successful as a Mil. 
ler tire. 

We will aid with four per cent in- 
terest and service and helpfulness, 

Welcome, oh you Miller Folk! 


To appeal to the business men 
and promote friendliness between 
the business interests and the 
bank, another of the series ex- 
pressed the advertiser’s apprecia- 
tion of the accomplishments of 
the Chamber of Commerce thus: 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE AKRON 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
We congratulate you upon the pro 
posed city plan for Akron. 

e congratulate you upon the many 
civic, industrial, commercial and finan- 
cial activities you have so ably car- 
ried forward in the up-building of the 
world’s fastest growing city. 

_ You have worked on the basis that a 
city is not merely a place where houses 
are built and people exist, but that a 
city is a living, pulsing institution with 
heart and soul and character. 

A city’s character depends upon its 
citizenship. 

_Its value to us depends upon our ser- 
vice to it. 

We want to co-operate with you in 
furthering the prosperity of Akron. 

We invite you to bank with us. 

A cordial welcome awaits every 
member of the Akron Chamber of 
Commerce in our affiliated institutions. 


The Saalfield Publishing Com- 
pany was cleverly compared with 
the bank, both institutions being 
in the business of issuing “books.” 
The comparison was drawn as 
follows: ’ 

TO THE WORKERS OF THE SAALFIBLD 

PUBLISHING COMPANY 


You are the makers of books. 
Books are makers of knowledge and 
happiness. 
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score of years you have issued 
that have delighted the hearts of 
children—not only the children of 
America, but the little folks all over 


ld. 
Ove make a specialty of books, too— 


that mean happiness. 
be issue bank books, and they are 
ighty pleasant reading for the people 
that fill them up. 

And so we want to suggest that you 
makers of Saalfield books, who have 
not already done so, come in and let us 
give you each a bank book so that you 
may record in it some of the savings 


of your book making. ; 
We hope that this advertisement has 


already booked you for an early visit. 

The entire series, of course, is 
based on personal appeal—on the 
theory that an advertisement di- 
rected to the individual or to the 
group to which he belongs is 
more forceful than general copy 
would be. And the bank has 
demonstrated to its own satisfac- 
tion that the readers addressed in 
one set of advertisements become 
interested in the sets addressed to 
the other institutions. 

It is a continuous series, new 
copy appearing each week directed 
to the workers in factories and 
stores and to the members of 
clubs and of civic and trade or- 
ganizations. In each of the ad- 
vertisements is a marginal note 
explaining that it is one of a 
series addressed to the progressive 
institutions of Akron. 





Chicago “Tribune” Takes on 
Men in New York 


Harold B. Sherwood, formerly man- 
ager of amusement advertising in the 
home office of the Chicago Tribune, 
and back after over a year’s service 
as Captain in the Signal Corps, A. E. 
F., has been added to the Tribune’s 
Eastern office in New York and will 
handle all accounts in New York State. 

Wilton R. Blend, formerly assistant 
manager of automobile advertising in 
the Chicago office, has joined the New 
York staff after a year and a half in 
the navy as a lieutenant, junior grade. 
He will take charge of al Eastern ac- 
counts South and East of New York 
State. 

The advertising force of the Jius- 
trated Daily News, the Tribune’s new 
pictorial newspaper in New York, will 
also be handled from the Tribune office. 
Thomas J. Cochrane, formerly of the 


Tribune’s local display staff, has been 
transferred to the News and is in charge 
of all New York City business. 

_ Roy C. Holliss, Eastern representa- 
tive of the Tribune, is also the adver- 
tising representative of the Illustrated 
Daily News. 
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Competing 
Against an Imaginary 
Rival 


ALES competitions have taken 

on many novel turns in an en- 
deavor to arouse interest but the 
idea employed by Gordon Sel- 
fridge in his London store is 
unique. 

When Mr. Selfridge was with 
Marshall Field, he was accustomed 
to keep up the enthusiasm of his 
sales forces by comparing their 
efforts with those of other large 
stores in Chicago. Although Sel- 
fridge’s store in London has only 
been open for ten years, it has de- 
veloped to such a degree that it 
really has no rival. 

So Mr. Selfridge being con- 
fronted with the fact that he had 
no actual rival, promptly created 
one. He has given this imaginary 
eee” the name of Einstein 

oO. 

He is constantly pointing out 
that Einstein’s sales are so much 
more than Selfridge’s, that Ein- 
stein’s sales people act thus and so 
—in fact, the rival is used just as 
if he were real flesh and blood. 

It is hard to believe that, know- 
ing the rival is merely imaginary 
the employees can take any inter- 
est in beating him. But however 
incongruous it may seem, the fact 
remains that the plan does work. 

One of Mr. Selfridge’s friends 
recently went to several depart- 
ments to shop and when told the 
price of an article, said “that is too 
expensive, I can get this same 
thing much cheaper at Einstein’s.” 

Another friend had a paragraph 
put in a London paper to the effect 
that Einstein’s & Co., of Chicago, 
were going to erect a large depart- 
ment store in Oxford Street near 
Selfridge’s. 








C. H. Shattuck Succeeds J. A. 
Young 


Charles H. Shattuck has been made 
western representative, with head- 
uarters at Chicago, of The Illustrated 
eview, Atascadero, Cal. He succeeds 
James A. Young, who is now western 
representative at Chicago of The 
Graphic Newspapers, Inc., New York. 
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Confidence 














“(CONFIDENCE begets confi 


dence,” so runs the old saw, 
that old saying once more proved a 
wise one by the history of the 


Railway Service Unit 


Confidence in the rightfulness of its reasons caused 
the Railway Age, back in the “Nineties,” to sound 
“the alarm of science” in its editorial columns 4 
against the Nicaragua route for the Isthmian Canal, 
that route advocated by certain interests bent on self 
aggrandizement. That editorial which when read on 
the floor of the Senate changed the vote to Panama, 
and saved our Country from “the greatest technical 
error ever made.” 


But one instance of why its many readers have confi- 


dence in their paper— the “Age.” Other instances | confi 


there are, instances that any railroad official will 
give you. Ask them what publication, entirely alone 
among all others, proved the advantage and economy 
of building all railroads one standard gage. They 
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and tell you 
why their confi- 
dence is placed 
in the 
Raitway AGE 
and those other publi- 
cations, the— 
RaiLwAy MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Raitway EvectrricAL ENGINEER 
Rarway SIGNAL ENGINEER 
| RaiLwAY MAINTENANCE ENGINEER 


. ° : “Call it a Ditch, if you will, but 
In short in don’t make it a Ditch, Gentlemen.” 


“The Railway Service Unit’ 


The matter of a “Standard gage” was a live question 
back in the “Seventies,” the quetsion of installing 
mechanical office devices for accomplishing railway 
office and accounting work is a live one today, and 
to you who manufacture such devices and have 
confidence in their ability to serve the railways in cut- 
» ting cost and insuring accuracy, all the prestige of 
confidence won, is available for sending your sales 
message straight to the railway executives’ desk 
through the Railway Service Unit. 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


’ Cincinnati Washington London 
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Advertising and Selling a Construc- 
tion Service 





One Letter Produces a $173,000 Contract—Buyers Have to Ask to Be Sold 


By Chas. F. Dingman 


Engineer, Flynt Building and Construction Co., 


NGINEERING and construc- 

tion organizations can use the 
letter as a business getter to an 
extent that may surprise them. 
My experience has been that well 
written letters can save thousands 
of dollars in traveling expenses 
each year, to say nothing of the 
time saved through the elimina- 
tion of premature and unnecessary 
calls; and still bring in all the 
business that the organization can 
properly handle. 

This does not mean that letters 
will bring in orders for buildings 
in the same way that they might 
for baby carriages, but we have 
demonstrated conclusively that the 
right kind of letters will so pave 
the way as to enable the salesman 
to get all preliminary details 
shaped up and enable them to talk 
actual business on the first call. 
We used to find it necessary to 
follow: a prospect sometimes 
through three or four interviews 
before we began to get really 
“under the skin.” 

One hundred and seventy-three 
thousand dollars in a single con- 
tract from a single letter seems 
like a lot to claim, yet I have the 
word of a client that he chose our 
organization from several that 
were competing, for the reason 
that while we refrained from call- 
ing and taking up his time with 
long interviews, our letter told 
him about our service in such a 
manner as to show him that he 
would get the greatest satisfaction 
from his investment by dealing 
with us. This was by no means a 
competition of prices, for we re- 
ceived the contract on the basis of 
cost plus ten per cent. 

What might be considered as 
our first step toward advertising 
was the writing of individual let- 
ters to prospective clients whose 


names were obtained from trade 
9 
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Palmer, Mass., and New York 


reports and other sources. They 
were of the ordinary conventional 
or frappéd type, written from our 
own standpoint, and as may be ex- 
pected, produced no more than the 
usual amount of business that 
comes from such letters. It was 
not until we had given study to 
this phase of salesmanship that we 
developed a letter that could be 
depended upon to produce favor- 
able replies. 


SIMPLICITY OF THESE SUCCESSFUL 
LETTERS 


The principle underlying all 
these letters was that of an offer 
of service. We never mentioned 
selling the prospect anything un- 
til he had broached that subject 
himself. Of course, we never 
failed to tell of the expert service 
rendered by our various depart- 
ments, but our primary appeal 
was simply an offer of service in 
any manner that would be help- 
ful to the prospect, a promise to 
relieve him of all of those 
bothersome details which some 
people believe to be inherent in 
building operations. 

The remarkable success which 
attended the use of these semi- 
individual letters induced us to 
try the plan of circularizing a 
large list of industries which we 
thought would sooner or later be 
in need of more buildings, in- 
stead of waiting until we learned 
through trade reports that they 
actually conterhplated such work. 

Our first circulars were in the 
form of folders, each month of a 
different shape but always with a 
return card. 

These produced fairly satisfac- 
tory results but, even though I 
understand that it is considered 
axiomatic in the advertising pro- 
fession that we must make it easy 
for the prospect to reply, it was 


IN 
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not until we adopted the plan of 
sending each month a short let- 
ter, printed in “typewriter” face 
type on an ordinary press and 
without any reply card, that we 
began to get inquiries which we 
are turning into business, 

We use a selected list which 
consists of the managing heads of 
the manufactories in the indus- 
tries to which we cater and in a 
selected territory. We never send 
our advertising matter unless we 
have an individual name to ad- 
dress it to. 

The gratifying feature of this 
is that business obtained thus is 
obtained through salesmanship and 
through the superior value of the 
service to be rendered. It is free 
from destructive price competi- 
tion. 

While we try to have our’ cir- 
culars neatly and attractively got- 
ten up, printed on a fairly good 
grade of stock and properly il- 
lustrated, we realize that as models 
of the copy writer’s art or as 
masterpieces of the layout man’s 
craftsmanship they might not 
draw a single prize. But our 
study of the results obtained leads 
us to believe that the average fac- 
tory owner or manager will pay 
more attention to a few short 
sentences of plain statements 
printed on a fairly. plain lay-out 
than he will to very artistic work 
that lacks the few plain state- 
ments. A circular full of useful 
information is frequently filed for 
reference. Often an inquiry comes 
in which we can tell was inspired 
by a circular several. months old. 

Since our proposition is ad- 
dressed directly to the utilitarian 
sense, our advertising is dressed 
in clothes that are in harmony 
with its nature. 

The inquiries which come to us 
through our advertising usually 
reach us before the prospective 
client’s project has fully crys- 
tallized. This gives us a chance 
to afford the client the benefit of 
our experience and frequently en- 
ables him to plan a much more 
economical building than would 
otherwise be practicable. It also 
gives us the much desired oppor- 
tunity to educate him to see the 
advantages he gains by engaging 


a construction organization on the 
same basis as he engages any 
other professional service. 

In cases where a manufacturer, 
or other building owner, has had 
a loss through fire, we write im- 
mediately and offer the services 
of our engineering department to 
assist in adjusting the insurance 
or in any other way that will help 
to minimize the inconvenience and 
to get things going again. We do 
not stress the fact that we would 
like to get the contract to rebuild 
as much as we do our desire to 
be of assistance. 

There was one case where | 
should have had the opportunity 
to say that letters did the whole 
thing, if I had waited another day. 
It happened that I was passing 
the office of a prospective client 
with whom I had been corre- 
sponding. I called. In response 
to my question, “Is there any rea- 
son why I can’t take that con- 
tract for the service station back 
with me?” he replied: “No, I was 
going to write you to that effect 
to-night.” So the letters had 
really sold the building for me. 
I had never called upon the client 
before. 

Most of the campaigns con- 
ducted in behalf of engineering or 
construction organizations seem to 
follow rather too closely the pro- 
cedure used in promoting a tan- 
gible commodity. This has been 
possible because the organization 
being exploited had some one fea- 
ture of its service which it ac- 
centuated above everything else 
and the campaign hinged upon 
that. Most notable in that class 
are those campaigns which exploit 
standardized types or designs of 
buildings. 

The campaign which I have de- 
scribed differed from these in that, 
on the one hand, it aimed to ex- 
ploit service only, and, on the 
other hand, was evolved as it went 
along instead of being fully 
planned in the beginning. I real- 
ize that the more scientific way 
is to plan the entire campaign 
fully in advance, but this one 
started without any intentions 
of being a_ real advertising 
campaign and grew up to be one 
later. 
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Take Space in 


Where There Are 1400 Business Houses 


The strategic location for export 
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American Exporters 


concerns secure 


large and profitable foreign business 
by using the AMERICAN EXPORTER 
quality-circulation and service. 





Facts About The 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


The second largest journal in the 
world in number of advertisers. 
separate editions every 
Eng- 


Four 


month—French, Portuguese, 
lish and Spanish. 

Circulates among influential buy- 
ers only—covers completely every 
worth-while foreign market. 

The advertising pages are di- 
into 


vided sixteen sections, ac- 


cording to lines of products. Your 
sales-story in the AMERICAN 
EXPORTER is world-wide public- 
ity in the leading export periodical, 
plus representation in an individual 
section, consulted as a buyer’s guide 
of your kind of goods. 


An efficient foreign trade service 
—translations, trade lists, market 
reports, ad planning, etc. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 


17 Battery Place 
Establishe 


New York City 


d 1877 
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Besides MU/L7/ZRAPH 
the clients of Fuller & Smith are: 


The Aluminum Castings Company, 
“Lynite” and “Lynux"’ Castings. 
Austin Company, 2 
mentied and Special Factory- Buildings. 
The Beaver Board Companies, 
“Beaver Board.” 
The Beaver Manufacturing Company, 
Beaver Kerosene Tractor Engines. 
The Bourne-Fuller Company, 
Iron and Steel Jobbers. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Adding, Bookkeeping and Calculating 
Machines. 
The Cleveland and Buffalo Transit Company, 
Lake Steamship Lines. 
The Clevelanu Osborn Mfg. Company, 
Moulding Machines and Foundry Supplies. 
The Cleveland Provision Company, 
“Wiltshire” Meat Products. 
The Craig Tractor Company, 
Farm Tractors. 
Field-Richards & Company, 
Investment Bankers. 


The Glidéen Company, 
ishes and “Jap-a-lac’’ Household 
ishes. 


Ivanhoe-Regent Works of General Electric Co., 
“Ivanhoe"’ Metal Reflectors and 
Illuminating Glassware. 
Landon School of Cartooning and Iliustrating, 
Correspondence School. 


National Lamp Works of General Electric Co., 
Mazda Lamps. 


R. D. Nattall Company, 
Tractor Gears. 


The Outlook Company, 
Automobile Accessories. 


The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company, 
Pexto Mechanics’ Hand Tools; Tinsmiths’ 
Tools and Machines; Builders’ Hard- 
ware. 


Pittsburgh Gage and Supply Company, 
“Gainaday" Electric Washing Machines, 
“Gainaday"’ Electric Cleaners. 
H. H. Robertson Company, 
Asbestos Protected Metal, Gypsum 
Roofing, Road Material, etc. 
The M. T. Silver Company, 
“Silver Style"’ Women's Suits and Coats. 
Hotels Statler Company. Inc., 
Operati Hotels Statler, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, troit and St. Louis; Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City. 


J. Stevens Arms Company, 
Firearms. 
The Timken-Detroit Axle Company, 
Front and Rear Axles for Motor Vehicles. 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Roller Bearings. 
University School, 
College Preparatory School. 
The Upson Nut Company, 
Manufacturers of Iron and Steel Products. 
The Westcott Motor Car Company, 
Passenger Cars. 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co., 
Central Station, Railway and Power Plant 
Equipment, Motors, Fans, Heating De- 
vices, Automobile Starting, Lighting 
and [gnition Equipment. 
Willard Storage Battery Company, 
Storage Batteries. 
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The Aluminum Castings Company, 
“Lynite” and “Lynux” Castings. 


Austin Company, ; 
OF pesteed and Special Factory-Buildings. 


The Beaver Board Companies, 
4 “Beaver Board.” 


The Beaver Manufacturing Company, 
Beaver Kerosene Tractor Engines. 


The Bourne-Fuller Company, 
Iron and Steel Jobbers. 
i Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
; Adding, Bookkeeping and Calculating 
Machines. 
The Cleveland and Buffalo Transit Company, 
| Lake Steamship Lines. 
i] = The Clevelanu Oxborn Mfg. Company, 
} Moulding Machines and Foundry Supplies. 
The Cleveland Provision Company, 
“Wiltshire” Meat Products. 
The Craig Tractor Company, 
| Farm Tractors. 
| Field-Richards & Company, 
| Investment Bankers. 
The Glidéen Company, 
1 Varnishes and “Jap-a-lac’’ Household 
| Finishes. 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works of General Electric Co., 
“Ivanhoe” Metal Reflectors and 
Illuminating Glassware. 
Landon School of Cartooning and Iliustrating, 
Correspondence School. 


National Lamp Works of General Electric Co., 
Mazda Lamps. 

R. D. Nuttall Company, 

Tractor Gears. 
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The Outlook Company, 
Automobile Accessories. 


The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company, 
Pexto Mechanics’ Hand Tools; Tinsmiths’ 
Tools and Machines; Builders’ Hard- 
ware. 


Pittsburgh Gage and Supply Company, 

“Gainaday"’ Electric Washing Machines, 
“Gainaday" Electric Cleaners. 

H. H. Robertson Company, 
Asbestos Protected Metal, Gypsum 
Roofing, Road Material, etc. 
The M. T. Silver Company, 
“Silver Style’ Women's Suits and Coats. 
Hotels Statler Company, Inc., 

Operati: Hotels Statler, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, troit and St. Louis; Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City. 

J. Stevens Arms Company, 
Firearms. 
The Timken-Detroit Axle Company, 
Front and Rear Axles for Motor Vehicles. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Roller Bearings. 


University School, 
College Preparatory School. 


The Upson Nut Company, 
Manufacturers of Iron and Steel Products. 


The Westcott Motor Car Company, 
Passenger Cars. 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co., 
Central Station, Railway and Power Plant 
Equipment, Motors, Fans, Heating De- 
vices, Automobile Starting, Lighting 

and Ignition Equipment. 


Willard Storage Battery Company, 
Storage Batteries. 
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3,729,630 dollars 


Our subscribers 9,872 of 
them wrote us for advice on 
the safe investment of that 
amount last month. 


It’s probably a small percent- 
age of the total sum invested 
month by month by our more 


than 25,000 readers. 


On any basis you care to 
figure. isn’t a market repre- 
sented by a class that saves 
and invests that many dollars 
worth talking to? 

Particularly when you can reach 


them through a medium in which 
their interest is definitely proved. 


k zine of 


hsued fertrughthy at 42 Broadway- 
for a Nation “| intelligent ode 
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When the New Field Fails— 
Develop the Old 


Electric Light and Power Company Uses Advertising to Extend Its 
Electric Service Into Unimproved Buildings 


By C. P. Russell 


HEN fresh fields and pas- 

W tures new fail to material- 
ize as expected, investigate the 
latent possibilities of the old. 
That is the plan followed by the 
United Electric Light & Power 
Co. of New York, and its success 
points a moral for other pro- 
dacers of goods or services. 

The end of the military cam- 
paigns in Europe meant the be- 
ginning of a local business cam- 
paign for this company. During 
the war all building had ceased, 
but the restoration of peace 
brought expectations of a flood of 
new business as the lid was lifted 
on construction operations. The 
sales force was mobilized and 
plans were laid to meet an elec- 
trification demand that had been 
dammed up by the pressure of 
war. Tremendous building and 
housing schemes were talked of 
and the public prints daily chron- 
icled construction projects that 
dazzled the imagination. 

The company waited for the 
summons but the tocsin never 
rang. It soon realized that its 
position was sadly like that of the 
man in the song—“all dressed up 
and nowhere to go.” It was 
forced to face the chilling pros- 
pect that the expected construc- 
tion of new houses was not only 
unlikely at an early date, but 
might not actually begin for many 
months. 

The company executives then 
took counsel among themselves. 
They decided that since they 
could not push their activities 
extensively they would work in- 
tensively. Since they were not 
gomg to have the pleasure and 
profit of electrifying new build- 
ings, they would electrify the old. 
However, this was easier said 
than done. To electrify a build- 
ing is to improve it. What use 





talking improvements to building 
owners and realty operators whose 
unimproved properties were al- 
ready filled with tenants glad to 
have a roof over their heads at 
almost any price? 

The situation indeed had its 
thorny angles. Owners of apart- 
ment buildings apparently were 
deaf to all arguments that might 
lead up to the spending of money. 
For the first time in many moons 
some of them were receiving fat 
returns. They were in a mood 
to enjoy the status quo. They 
hadn’t a vacant apartment, new 


or old, anywhere. How could 
they be approached? 

There is a way through or 
around all obstacles, and _ the 
United company found one in 
this case. It decided to ap- 
proach stand-pat landlords by 


this path: Just now you have a 
good thing, but will it last? The 
demand for accommodations is 
keen and growing keener. In the 
course of time that demand will 
be met. Building operations will 
start with a rush. Your tenants 
will desert you for structures 
that have improvements like elec- 
tric wiring, etc. Hadn't you 
better prepare for that competi- 


tion now? 
CAMPAIGN TO IMPROVE OLD 


BUILDINGS 


THE 


To bring these facts home to 
the landlords an advertising cam- 
paign was laid out, consisting of 
direct-mail and newspaper use. 

A list of 4,000 possible buyers 
of electric service was made out— 
landlords, apartment house own- 
ers, builders and real-estate ope- 
rators. Included were the names 
of persons who owned property 
adjacent to the mains of the 
United company. 

; Three pieces of mail literature 
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were sent to this list. First was 
a brief letter which carried the 
reproduction of a newspaper clip- 
ping about New York’s need for 
homes. “A Million New Houses 

Needed,” it was headed. 

Ten days later the same people 
got an illustrated four-page folder, 
8Y%4x1l inches. It was printed in 
two colors—black all the way ex- 
cept for an orange tint on the 
company’s insignia, on _ initials 
and on bold-faced sub-headings 
in the text. Electric service was 
discussed as a factor in increasing 
property values. The ease with 
which wiring could be installed 
was emphasized. 

If no response came, the third 
gun was fired. This was a letter 
which explained the arrangement 
by which the company pays the 
electrical contractor and _ the 
owner repays the company in 
instalments. A return post card 
was enclosed. S. H. Giellerup, 
advertising manager for the 
United company, testifies that the 
response was immediate. 

The newspaper campaign be- 
gan three weeks later and lasted 
eight weeks. It consisted of about 
15,000 lines. All the principal 
morning papers of New York 
were used once a week in succes- 
sion; in one advertising~ ap- 
peared three times weekly. It was 
realized that only a few thousand 
prospects out of two and a half 
million readers would be reached 
in this way, and that among these 
were many names included in 
the direct list, but it was believed 
that the newspaper advertising 
would reinforce and give needed 
emphasis to the mailing cam- 
paign. This proved to be true, 
and it is the interesting comment 
of Mr. Giellerup that a number 
of inquiries were received from 
owners “who had remained un- 
convinced by the mailed litera- 
ture.” 

The campaign did not overlook 
the needed co-operation of the 
electrical contractor. A_ special 
letter was sent to him pointing 
out the possibilities in rewiring 
old buildings and enclosed sam- 
ples of both forms of advertising. 
The contractor was also invited 
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to send in the names of pr 
located near the United lines in 
order that they might Teceive 
literature. As a help, a large 
map of the city with the United 
mains printed in red was sup- 
plied. One of the newspaper ad- 
vertisements also pointed out the 
functions and value of the elec. 
trical contractor, calling him 
“The Miracle Worker.” 





Agencies Take Stand Against 
Licensing Legislation 


At a meeting of the Western Coun. 
cil of the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, held last week at 
Chicago, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved that the continued happi- 
ness and prosperity of the American 
people so utterly depend upon the suc- 
cess and prosperity of American busi- 
ness, that public opinion should be 
aroused in opposition to legislation now 
being urged in Congress, regulating the 
conduct of business by license, this op. 
Position being based on these grounds: 

““(1) That the licensing principle can- 
not be introduced except in such gen- 
eral terms that it could soon be inter- 
preted to include all lines of business, 
even the — and advertising. 

(2) That such power over business 
and the freedom of the press is too vast 
and dangerous to trust in the “hands 
of any man or set of men, and is con- 
trary to American institutions; 

(3) That increased production is the 
sure, sane and economical way to reduce 
costs of goods of every nature; 

“(4) That increased production can 
only come from free and untrammeled 
competition between individual manv- 
facturers and producers, seeking in 
every legitimate way to develop new and 
existing markets; 

“(5) That any legislation, state or na- 
tional, that tends to restrict competition 
or reduce production, through licensing 
or otherwise, is adverse to the common 
good.”’ 


W. B. Blood Makes a Chang: 


Wallace B. Blood, recently connected 
with the Green. Fulton, Cunningham 
Company, advertising agency of Detroit, 
and prior to that editor of the Kalama- 
zoo Gazette and technical editor of 
Motor Age has joined the staff of the 
Brotherton-Knoble Company, another 
Detroit agency. 








New Sales Organization for 
Timken-Detroit 


P. W. Hood, assistant secretary of 
the Timken-Detroit Axle Co., Detroit, 
has been appointed sales manager of the 
organization and will be assisted in the 
future by Frank N. Sim, who will also 
continue in his duties as advertising 
manager. 
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Two Million Feet 


of Lumber 







@ Moving used lumber with news- 
paper advertising is the latest stunt in 
the selling world—of course it happened 
in Detroit, and The Free Press was 
responsible for the record made. 




















@ Mr. G. E. Chapman, branch sales mana- 
ger in Detroit for a wholesale lumber concern 
had three million feet of used Government 
lumber to put on the Detroit market. 


@ One NINE-INCH ad went into the daily 
Free Press about two weeks ago—the results 
astounded him. Two more appeared and two 
million feet of this lumber were disposed of in 
less than two weeks. THE DETROIT FREE 
PRESS WAS USED EXCLUSIVELY. 


@ This little campaign may be unique, yet 
it is not unusual, insofar as results are con- 
cerned. Those space buyers who have used 
Free Press columns can also tell convincing, 
resultful stories of what Michigan’s greatest 
newspaper HAS DONE AND CAN DO to 
bring ACTUAL BUSINESS QUICKLY, and 


at small cost. 


Che Detroit Free Press 


“Advertised by its accomplishments” 
DETROIT, MICH. 










































VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
Foreign Representatives 
CHICAGO 








NEW YORK DETROIT 
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«Marquette Enamel. 
Sterling Enamel. 


“Westmont Enamel. ° . 
Pinnacle Extra-s 


ge ee a Ee 


“Westvaco Seer 
“Westvaco-M.F. 
“Westvaco Eggshell . 
_Minerco Sond, 
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Our 15 Pulp & Paper Mills make 
over 1,000 tons daily of pulp and 


paper—this 
volume makes 
West Virginia 
Pulp & Paper 


| Company the 
| largest book 


paper manu- 
facturers in 


! the World. 





THE WEST VIRGINIAPU 
NEW YORK8 C 
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Always return this folder to your files, and keep an 
extra copy of THE MILL PRICE LIST enclosed 
with it. Extra sets of the sample sheets will be 
supplied by the following distributors: 





The Union Paper & Twine Co., in Detroit 

The Union Paper & Twine Co., in Cleveland 

The Chatfield & Woods Co., in Cincinnati 

The Chatfield & Woods Co., in Pittsburgh 

The Arnold-Roberts Co., in Boston 

Lindsay Bros., Incorporated, in Philadelphia 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co., in Washington, D. C.; 
Norfolk, Va., and York, Pa. 


The West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., 
in New York and Chicago 





PULP & PAPER CO. 
(8 CHICAGO 
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Why Some Advertisers Advertise 


Main Reason May Be “To Sell Goods,” but Subsidiary Reasons Car 
Lessons for Manufacturers y 


By Harry Varley 


O you want to know why 

advertisers advertise? Pick 
out one who is just opening a big 
national campaign, take him to 
dinner for the express purpose of 
finding out why he decided to 
advertise. If you are an expert 
at probing the inner secrets of 
men; if you know the finesse of 
interviewing, you will talk about 
dogs or golf or the League of 
Nations as the waiter is serving 
the soup and the fish. 

Suppose, however, you are un- 
accustomed to ferreting out the 
hidden things in the burrows of 
minds, and you blunder into ask- 
ing him early in the dinner, “What 
made you advertise? Why did 
you decide that this was the 
time?”—he will sit bolt upright 
and read you a set speech he 
learned from an advertising man. 
It will contain the phrases, “To 
sell goods, increase or widen dis- 
tribution; get the public good will ; 
lower production costs,” etc., etc. 
—with all the many and eternal 
changes that can be rung upon 
those pet combinations of words. 
Then he will wind up with a 
“Yes, sir! We are advertising to 
put ourselves on the map!”—and 
that finishes his statement and 
your chance of getting back-stage 
and talking to him without his 
costume, make-up and well-writ- 
ten and memorized part. 

But if you stick to dogs or golf 
or whatever you find is his pet 
hobby or foible, if you allow him 
to progress through the various 
courses of the dinner at the proper 
Epicurean speed and, with infinite 
patience, steer clear of the adver- 
tising subject until he is sipping 
his coffee and blowing thick blue 
rings from his Corona, then is the 
time when he is apt to lean over 
the table and tell you the precise 
bit of not-for-publication, but al- 
together delightful information 
you are seeking. 


“Y’ know Mary—that’s my wife 
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—says to me, ‘Fred! your com. 
petitor, so-and-so, has another 
nice advertisement in this week's 
paper. Why don’t you adver. 
tise? You're as good and as big 
as they are.’ An’ so I told her 
we didn’t have to advertise, we 
were selling more than the factory 
could make; but she kept after 
me until I thought what’s the use? 
If a few thousand dollars will 
please Mary and won't do us a 
bit of harm, why not? And so9] 
put it up to the Board—told ’em 
we should insure the future—and 
put it over without any trouble.” 

Another will confess that he 
“got so mad at seeing his compet- 
itors make such _ extravagant 
claims when he had the best prod- 
uct in the world and the biggest 
factory, he couldn’t keep still an- 
other minute. He called in an 
agency, gave them $50,000—and 
told them to get in the newspapers 
right away and catch the first 
issues of the magazines they could 


get.” 


UNDERLYING REASON IS TO SELL 
GOODS 


Others will reveal secrets of 
finance—advertising to sell the 
business or to attract money into 
it; and you may find one who is 
frank enough to say brutally, “to 
get rid of excess profits so we'll 
save that much from the Govern- 
ment”—which, of course, is bad 
and unpatriotic and a lot of other 
equally reprehensible things but, 
above all, is essentially true. 

Do not misunderstand! In every 
case the big underlying reason for 
advertising is “to sell goods.” But 
there are many cases where that 
is not the motive reason—the 
force that comes into a man's 
mind and makes him act—and ad- 
vertise. The “to sell goods” rea- 
son is always there and_ he 
becomes hardened to it. The 
other catches him unaware some 
morning, perhaps when he is shav- 
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ing or having his shoes shined. 
Fortunately the motive doesn’t 
matter. Good advertising will sell 
goods regardless of the 
factor that determined its use. 
The Schollhorn Company of 
New Haven is a specialist in the 
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ADVERTISING WHICH, IT IS EXPECTED, 
WILL CONTINUE THE PROTECTION AF- 
FORDED BY A PATENT 


manufacture of pliers and all 
manner of punches for car-tickets, 
shoe-eyelets and a thousand-and- 
two other purposes. For a good 
many years it has been highly 
successful, keeping its factories 
working full blast and fearing 
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neither the stress of hard times 
nor the efforts of competitors. 
Even when rivals began to em- 
ploy the power of advertising, the 
Schollhorn Company, serene in its 
feeling of security, did nothing to 
offset it, but kept on making all 
the pliers it could to the full 
capacity of the plant. 

Why? The company had a 
patent, a special, Government- 
protected monopoly to manufac- 
ture pliers with a compound lever 
that multiplied the grip of the 
hand, allowing the jaws to close 
with a parallel motion which gave 
a “lock” grip on whatever was 
seized. The wisdom of our law- 
makers has decreed that a patent 
shall expire in a given period, and 
one fine day the company awoke 
to the realization that the expira- 
tion date was close at hand. What 
would happen? Would competi- 
tors begin to make “compound 
lever” pliers? Nobody knew or 
could guess. What was to be 
done? There seemed to be but 
one answer—advertise. Tell the 
people all about this wonderful 
lever principle; make them associ- 
ate it with the trade-mark name 
of the pliers; get this name so 
firmly fixed in their minds they 
would not again think of “pliers” 
without thinking of the name. 

So the campaign has been pre- 
pared and advertising will be 
called upon to give the company 
the same protection previously af- 
forded by the patent. 

There is another true story 
which gives a sidelight on why 
some advertisers advertise. It 
happened several years ago, so the 
story can be told now if we take 
the precaution of “naming no 
names.” 

A large tire company decided 
to make distinctive tires with 
black treads and red side-walls. 
With its usual caution, it proceed- 
ed slowly, experimenting and 
testing the various compounds and 
developing the color to the proper 
shade. In the meantime, a rival 
concern in the same town con- 
ceived the identical idea of mak. 
ing a black-and-red tire. Whether 
or not the second company’s de- 
cision was impelled bv the former, 
or if it “just happened” is shroud- 
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? The Lure 
That 
Never Dies 


ANCY one of our valiant American 

“Aces” strolling arm and arm with Ste- 
venson’s peg-legged pirate, or a Fenimore 
Cooper Redskin, or an Egyptian spearman. 
What a crowd would follow! And what 
crowds do follow the like of them into the 
magic city of Fiction. 
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HE human harvest of buyers can best be reaped 

through advertising in fiction mediums. Such mes- 
sages are read and acted upon in the sympathetic, active, 
imaginative frame of mind which only fiction arouses and 
only fiction readers are capable of. 


But there is Fiction and Fiction. The readers of All- 
Fiction Field have spontaneously selected their favorite 
individual magazine, thus*emphasizing the unusual value 
to advertisers in conveying their message to a voluntary 
4 group of 1,500,000 prospective buyers. 


The proof of value is in the well rewarded support of 
some of the keenest, most analytical, and the most suc- 


cessful, big advertisers in America. 


“The Field of Greatest Yield” 
THE ALL-FICTION FIELD 





Adventure Comprising The Argosy 
Ainslees Detective Story Short Stories The Popular 
All-Story People’s Smith’s Top-Notch 
Published by 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. THE RIDGWAY CO. 
THE FRANK A. MUNSEY CO. STREET & SMITH CORP. 
280 Broadway, New York 
4 1152 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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ed in mystery. By working under 
pressure the second company be- 
gan to outstrip the first in the 
race to the market. They were 
running neck and neck, had round- 
ed the turn and were thundering 
down the stretch—were about 
ready to manufacture in quanti- 
ties when the company which had 
started last suddenly plunged into 
an advertising campaign. 

The result can be surmised. 
Advertising put the unmade red- 
and-black tires before the public; 
it gained the first impression for 
the advertiser; it “scooped” the 
rival company so that when its 
advertising appeared later, it was, 
to the uninitiated, an imitation of 
the competitive product. 

Thus, in this case, while adver- 
tising was “to sell goods,” the 
acting factor was the desire to 
prevent a rival concern from 
reaching the market first. 

A study of the secondary mo- 
tives’ for advertising—and it is 
astonishing to know that many 
big campaigns have them—im- 
presses one with the enormous 
power of advertising. The feeling 
comes that it is a veritable Niag- 
ara of power and we are only 
using the extreme edges of it— 
that the force can be guided into 
channels we have never dreamed 
of and turn wheels that now seem 
utterly remote from the source of 
power. 

A few weeks ago, PRINTERS’ 
Ink told how a company with an 
unpatentable product (Wade 
Saws) used advertising to protect 
the name and trade. In the plier 
campaign we find advertising used 
to protect the sale of an article 
when the patent expires—and for 
every manufacturer there are sig- 
nificant lessons to be drawn. 

The law says-a patent shall ex- 
pire in a given period. 

There is no law saving that 
good advertising shall expire or 
be limited in any way. “One mav 
be ideal protection pro tem. The 
other is in perpetuity. 


Tames A. Stiles. formerly of the 
Oil Trade Journal, New York, has been 
made advertising manager of The Na- 
tional Acceptance Journal, of the same 
city. 





The Accredited Source of 
Information 
Srpener-Van RIPeR ADVERTISING Co, 
NDIANAPOLIs, 

5 > of Sransned Inx: 

ersonally, am_ so strong 
Parnters’ Inx that I might a r 
be badly prejudiced. My daughter ac 
cuses me of thinking more of it than I 
do of the Bible. 

In our office, we regard the bound 
volumes of Printers’ Inx just as 
lawyer regards his library of Court De. 
cisions. 

We can always find a record of dem. 
onstrated data in our Printers’ Ivx 
file on almost any subject pertaining to 
distribution and selling. 

MERLE Srpensr, 
President. 





Advertising a Real Rest 


All possibilities in summer resort ad- 
vertising apparently have not been ex 
hausted. t is possible to stress the 
rest which a resort affords through quiet- 
ness and comfort. At least Grove 
Inn at Asheville, N. C., believes so; for 
it advertises: 

“We invite inquiry from persons de 
siring rest, the best foods money can 
‘uy, and a good wholesome time in a 
refined atmosphere. 

“No automobiles allowed in the 
grounds until 9 a. m. All employees 
silent until that hour. 

“No cleaning and banging when you 
are getting that few hours of soundest 
sleep from about 5 a. m. 

“No children under ten years, and 
very few at all.” 


Mexican Trade-Mark Piracy 


American manufacturers are warned 
of the importance of registering their 
trade-marks in Mexico by the American 
Trade Commissioner at Mexico City, 
Edward F. Feely. This warning comes 
as a result of the fact that unauthor- 
ized registration of foreign trade-marks 
by Mexicans is occurring on a large 
scale. 

Applications for registration must be 
accompanied by a power of attorney, 2 
statement as to name, location, and 
kind of factory, the name and 
of the applicant, articles to be marked, 
and a description of the marks, as well 
as twelve copies and electrotype. 


Bolton With Frailey Agency 


Paul H. Bolton, who has been a mem- 
ber of the educational department in 
New York of Rand, McNally & Com- 
pany, Chicago, has been made a mem 
ber of the copy department of the 
Frailey Advertising Company, Youngy 
town, 











The News, an afternoon and Sunday 
morning daily newspaper, commenced 
publication September 1 in Rome, Ga. 
T dwards, formerly business man- 
ager of the Anniston, Ala., Star, is gem 
eral manager. 
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A Gain of 
491 Columns 
during August 


During the month of August, 
THE PHILADELPHIA RECORD 
published 2458 columns, or 737,400 
lines of advertising —representing a 
gain over August 1918, of 491 columns 
and making 


A gain for the first eight 
months of 1919 of 2350 columns 


The RECORD has published this 
year—up to Sept. Ist—nearly six and 
one-half million lines of advertising. 


THE PHILADELPHIA RECORD 


Always reliable 





Foreign Advertising Representatives 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Peoples Gas Bldg. Fifth Ave. Bldg. 
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LOOKING TOWARD TOMORROW 





The United Advertising Corporation has pur- , 0 
chased the business and plants of the Lloyd Adver- 
tising Co. and the Moore Advertising Co., of Dallas, — T 


Texas. These plants will be operated as the United 
Advertising Corporation of Texas. 

The business and plants of the Milburn Hob- 
son Poster Advertising Co., giving outdoor adver- 
tising service in twelve cities and towns in Kansas, 
and the Hobson-Rice Poster Advertising Co., in 
eighteen cities and towns in Oklahoma, have also 
been purchased by us. 

Mr. Milburn Hobson, well known in the out- 





; door advertising field, joins this organization as . p 

; Vice-President of our Texas company, and in charge _ 

- : of Southwestern business. = 

aa The business of the New Brunswick Poster Bd 

| ae Advertising Co. of New Jersey, has been taken te 

. 3 over by this corporation and will hereafter be con- tie 

sit ducted by our Newark, New Jersey, offices. fm 

8: ” 
; ++ 


= ~~ Unitéd Advertising Corporation | Unil 
| 3 

| oe Founded 1873 | 

| Bs . Executive Offices 

i ae One West 34th Street at Fifth Avenue 

1 te NEw YORK CITY 

Zs 
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Specializing in 
OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
Throughout the United States 


and Canada 


a 


Executive Offices 
One West 34th Street at Fifth Avenue 
New York City 








Operating and Affiliated Companies 


Van Beuren & New York Posting Co. - New York, N.Y. 
American Posting Service - - - icago. Jil. 
Newark soar. Aerating Co. - - te. emcees N.J. 
Newark Si - - - - Newark, N. J 

United Ai . Corporation ae. - + Paterson, N. J 





New Brunswick Poster Advertising Co. New Brunswick, N. 
New Haven Poster Advertising Co. - - lew Haven, Conn. 
Bri Outdoor Advertising Co. - - Bridgeport, Conn. 
Dallas Poster Advertising Co. ers - - jallas, Texas 
Lloyd Advertising Co. - - - - - - lias, Texas 
Moore Advertising Co. - - - - - - Dallas, Texas 
Edwards Co. . - - - + Waco, Texas 
Milburn Hobson Poster Advertising Co, - - Independence, _ 
Hobson-Rice Co. . - Miami, Okla 
Consolidated Posting Co, ~~ Soy - += Louisville, Ky. 


United Advertising Corporation 


Founded _ 1873 


Samuel Pratt, President 
Leonard Dreyfuss, Vice-President 
Alfred V. Van Beuren, Secretary- Treasurer 
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Anheuser-Busch to Make Ice 
Cream 


A large ice cream factor 
stalled immediately in the New Orleans 
plant of the Anheuser-Busch Brewing 
Association, St. Louis, according to an 
announcement by Eberhard Anheuser, 
vice-president of the organization. The 
remainder of the New Orleans plant, 
comprising a block in its entirety, will 
continue as a storage plant. 


M. J. Klein in Export Adver- 
tising Work 
M. J. Klein, classified advertising 
manager of La Prensa, New York, has 
resigned to engage in business for him- 
self, specializing in export advertising. 
He will be located in New York. 


will be. in- 


Twelve Companies Show Big 
Sale Increases 


Retail organizations, chain stores and 
mail-order houses, are having financial 
returns in amounts hitherto unequaled, 
according to Dow, Jones & Co., New 
York. A comparative statement of the 
sales of twelve representative corpora- 
tions has been prepared by them, with 
the comment: 

“A comparison of gross sales of large 
organizations that embody the chain- 
store idea, such as Woolworth & Co., 
S. S. Kresge & Co. and such houses 
as Sears, Roebuck and Montgomery 
Ward companies, for recent months 
with the same months of 1918, shows 
gains ranging up to 35.8 per cent, while 
a six and seven months’ period com- 
parison makes an even more favorable 
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A Few Words on Economig 

Battrmore, Mp., August 27, 1919, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We were interested in Mr, R, Y 
article in Printers’ Inx of hone 
“The Newspaper as a Source ‘a tee 
ness Facts,” and it seems obvious that 
the present condition of so-called hj 
prices is really nothing more nor less 
than a changing of standards. 

If a shoemaker goes to the 
and has to pay twice as much fr the 
goods which are necessary to his exis. 
tence, he goes back and charges twice 
as much for his shoes. Money, after all 
is merely a symbol for convenience in 
barter and exchange. We find conéi- 
tions in our business to be unusually 
Prosperous and our prices are based en- 
tirely on cost of production. If the 
grocer, the baker, the butcher, etc., see 
fit to increase their prices it means that 
those who must obtain the necessities of 
life from them must earn more money. 
The increase in their wages made neces- 
sary in this way increases the cost of 
the goods which they produce and the 
grocer, the baker, the butcher pay cor- 
respondingly higher prices for such. 

G. W. Brocax, 


Advertising Manager. 





Van de Carr With Vreeland 
Advertising Press 


George C. Van de Carr, who has 
been recently released from _ military 
service. is with the Vreeland Adver- 
tising Press, New York. Before enter- 
ing military srvice he had been a 
member, for four years, of the adver- 





showing.” tising bureau of John Wanamaker, 
The comparative statement of sales New York. 
is as follows: 

Per 

Cent 

1919. s9ee. = 

Sbebandeevdeee eavesses ul $17,998,908 $13,251, \d 

+ aa Jy us.  122°089;811 101,955'598 19. 

Be ie 6 60—s(— kel ROS “ 

fos giysas 6037 13 

i i Ci iin uk ina ensaeneed ~ so7760929 $4'002°832 1) 
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Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co - =. 69,370,825 57,401,398 209 
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ae to June 27,895,970 22,383,425 24.6 
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~ nil to Mar try} 2.907 232 3 

ibukusanen 3,119,19 907, 5 
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National Cloak & Suit rd _. 39,100 ide 15,643.46 168 

Sgkevecceodsineeet 2,221,571 1,795, : 

J. C. Penney Co..... yl Rata 8087.34 98 

\. 7 is cos koedewhenedd Cente sane 1 1,793,687 ,608, 

a Paes 12,273,39 10,360,733 Py 

nl phednae ee carne 1 1,410,962 1,180, . 

Jones Bros. Tea.... > Be tr 1'779'338 17. 

ewan obeteess eapebdveseste 4 wks. to 

_ July ‘2 1,108,351 1,137,383 2.6 
28 wks. to m 

July 12 8,645,124 8,137,404 5.6 


aCompany does not divulge monthl 
b No figures available for 1918 quar 
c Decrease. 
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the next newspaper 


During the first six months of 
1919, The Syracuse Sunday Post- 
Standard carried over ON E 
HUNDRED per cent. more 
gravure advertising than the other 
Syracuse Sunday newspaper. 


The 
Syracuse Sunday 
Post-Standard 
is FIRST in 
Pictorial Gravure 
Advertising 


The first and only Eight-page 
Gravure Picture section issued in 
Syracuse by The Sunday Post- 
Standard is recognized by more 
representative advertisers because 
it has nearly 100 per cent. reader 
attention, and naturally produces 
the best results. 


Foreign Advertising Managers 
New York Boston _ 
250 Fifth Avenue Little Building 

Chicago Detroit 
Century Building Kresge Building 
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~and in New York from 
Spuyten Duyvil to the Battery 


rom one end of Greater New York 
to the other—thruout Manhattan, 
Brooklyn and the Bronx—-this com- 
pany maintains Outdoor Painted Dis- 
plays for over six hundred advertisers 
—national and Ioceal. 


hese displays penetrate into the 
very heart of the most densely popu- 
lated community in the world. They 
tell their story and make their appeal 
to the eight million people who live 
in the Metropolitan District and to 
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the six hundred thousand daily tran- 
_ sients. 


‘ Such highly successful products as 
Uneeda Biscuit—Gold Dust— Gold 
Medal Flour— Camel Cigarettes — 
Piedmont Cigarettes—Lucky Strike— 
Gem Razors—Wrigley’s Gum—Cali- 
fornia Fruit Gum—Eversharp Pencils 
—Blue Valley Butter—Premier Salad 
Dressing and hundreds of others have 
used our service for years. 


Regardless of what other forms of 
advertising they may use, they con- 
tinue to use Painted Displays and the 
Gude Service without intermission. 


| ‘hey have found that it Pays! 
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Test No. 5—In the Shop eat 
O MATTER how handsome, how uni- 
form or how strong a sheet of bond Tt 
paper may be, its utility is measured pa 
in the press room. For example take BASIC coun 
BOND. As a printer, you are concerned riot = 
so much with its technical uniformity, ect 
strength, color and finish as with its print- 
ing qualities. Mc 
BASIC BOND is preeminently a practical paper. 
It takes the ink perfectly and dries readily. One make- A 
ready suffices for the largest run. BASIC BOND lies sign 
flat and feeds easily. There is practically no waste. self 
It rules like a ledger paper. Owing to its strength that 
and uniformity BASIC BOND folds splendidly and has 
is a delight to the girls at the wire stitchers and Kirl 
in the bindery. K 
Remember—White and Twelve Colors. All Standard 
Sizes and weights. Envelopes to match. , 
THE WHITAKER PAPER CO. Bar 
CINCINNATI, OHIO Me 
BALTIMORE, MD. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. bra 
BOSTON, MASS. ATLANTA, GA. 
CHICAGO, ILL. RICHMOND, VA. M 


DETROIT, MICH. COLUMBUS,O. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


DENVER, COL., (Peters Paper Co. Division) 
INDIANAPOLIS, (Indiana Paper Co. Division) } 


Branch Offices in all principal cities 
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Parcel Post Weight Limit 


Increased Temporarily 


ity to increase temporarily the 
yn | weight limit to 125 pounds 
so that buyers of army food may take 
full advantage of the opportunity to buy 
through postmasters and letter carriers, 
has been granted the Postmaster-General 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
It also has been announced that during 
the sale buyers might place several or- 
ders at the same time without paying 
the first postal charge of 5 cents a 
pound more than once. = ‘ 
The orders must be in writing and in 
duplicate and the cost plus pores will 
be collected with them. They will be 
filled in the order received. 


. 9 . 
Survey of Farmers’ Foreign 
Opportunities 
A survey of the opportunities which 
may be afforded American farmers in 
foreign commerce is being made by 
Walter Weinstock. Mr. Weinstock has 
been sent by the United States Govern- 
ment as a special commissioner of the 
California State Market Commission. | 
The survey will cover Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, and the Scandinavian 
countries. Social study will be given 
a plan which calls for the establishment 
in London of a central selling bureau 
for California food products. 


New Florida Agency 

The Gulf Coast Advertising Agency 
has been organized at De Funiak 
Springs, Fla., to handle southern ac- 
counts—principally land development 
and manufacturin businesses. The 
manager is T. V. Orr, who has-been in 
active service as captain in the Aviation 
Section, Signal Reserve Corps. 


McEndree Elected Secretary of 
Collins-Kirk 


_H. G. McEndree, who recently re- 
signed the vice-presidency of the Horst- 
ing Company, Chicago, to associate him- 
self with Collins-Kirk, Inc., as head of 
that agency’s plan and copy department, 
has been elected secretary of the Collins- 
Kirk organization. 


Kolthoff Leaves Car Adver- 
tising 
E. W. Kolthoff has resigned as assist- 
ant to the Western sales manager of 
Barron G. Collier, Inc., car advertising, 
to become associated with the Service 


Motor Truck Company at the Chicago 
branch. 


Minneapolis Engraver Appoints 
Branch Manager 


James M. Thornton, who has been 
with the Evans-Winter-Hebb Company, 
Detroit, has been appointed manager of 
the Davenport, Ia., branch of the Bu- 
reau of Engraving, Inc., Minneapolis. 
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Foremen Share Journeyman 
Wage Increase 


The contention of the Webb Press- 
men’s Union No. 25, of New York, that 
foremen and assistant foremen should be 
granted an. increase in their wages 
of $6 per week since they are in- 
cluded under journeymen members of 
the union, has been upheld by a decision 
of the Arbitration Committee. The mem- 
bers of the committee are: Charles Stel- 
zle, chairman; Louis Wiley, of the N. Y. 
Times, representing the publishers; and 
Albert Kreitler, representing the press- 
men. 

Louis Wiley dissented from the find- 
ings of the committee, holding among 
other contentions that 

“The statement signed by Messrs. 
Stelzle and Kreitler stamps a bonus as 
a wage, destroying the plan of a fixed 
scale, because bonuses differ in every 
pressroom, , 

“The decision tends to diminish the 
control of owners or publishers over 
their pressrooms and lessens their au- 
thority over their foremen, who as mem- 
bers of the Pressmen’s Union possessing 
superior ability, have been placed in 
executive positions and given much re- 
sponsibility as representatives of owners 
and publishers.” 


Kaufman With Du Pont 
Chemical Co. 


Charles K. Kaufman, assistant adver- 
tising manager of the Explosives Divi- 
sion, E. I. = Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del., has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Du Pont 
Chemical Company, Inc., of the same 
city. 

Mr. Kaufman was for seven years on 
the staff of the New York American and 
was later with the Arkenberg Special 
Agency, New York. 


Harvey Goes into Agency 
Work 


R. Winston Harvey, who has been 
sales manager of the Vick Chemical Com- 
pany, Greensboro, N. C., has become 
associated with the Jacobs Advertising 
Agency, Atlanta, Ga. He is succeeded 
at the Vick company by L. Richardson, 
Jr., a son of the founder. 

C. F. Chapin, who has just returned 
from artillery training at Saumur, 
France, has rejoined the Vick company 
as assistant to the advertising manager. 


“Printers’ Ink” a Constant 


Help 


Ernest Gasier & Bro. 
New York. 
Editor of Printer’ Inx: 

I have read your announcement of 
your intention to publish a monthly edi- 
tion of Printers’ InK. 

I wish you great success in this ex- 
tension of your enterprise, and again 
would like to express my enjoyment of 
Printers’ Inx. It is a constant help 
to me, and a constant delight. 

J. A. Corrry. 











Company’s Outlet Store Disposes 
of Left-overs 


National Cloak & Suit Company Utilizes This Method to Correct Oye. 
stock Conditions 


ETTING rid of the “left- 
overs” is a problem that 
every manufacturer must face. 

_ Years ago it was comparatively 
simple. But the increasing fre- 
quency of style changes in various 
lines of merchandise has served 
to make the problem more com- 
plex. 

The retailer by means of special 
sales, bargain counters and base- 
ment departments has created a 
channel through which he can 
feed a constant stream of clean- 
ups that will keep his stocks 
ship-shape at all times. 

The problem of the mail-order 
merchant is not quite so easy of 
solution. Here left-overs consist 
of items where the quantities are 
too small or assortments of size 
and color are too badly broken to 
permit of listing in a sale book. 
Also, there occasionally are over- 
stocks on items which have not 
sold up to expectation. - 

Two methods of stock clearance 
have been used by every mail- 
order merchant: 

First: Special sales to employees. 

Second: The creation of an 

office or department through 
which overstocks and left- 
overs are jobbed. 

In spite of the very attractive 
discounts and the various schemes 
of inviting friends and relatives 
of the employees to participate, 
the first method has disposed of 
only a very small proportion of 
the merchandise. 

The second method, while very 
effective, has frequently forced 
the mail-order merchant to sacri- 
fice merchandise for but a frac- 
tion of its cost. 

Now a new solution to the 
problem has been tested and 
proved. Five years ago the Na- 
tional Cloak & Suit Company be- 
gan experimenting with a retail 


store plan of disposing of left- 
11 


overs. The National Outlet Store 
in New York sells the left-over: 
the odds and ends, the overstocks 
turned over to it by the National 
Cloak & Suit Company. No out. 
side purchases are made to fill in 
or complete these stocks. No 
merchandise is secured from any 
other source for sale in this store 

The Outlet Store breaks nearly 
every rule supposed to be essen- 
tial to a retailer’s success, except 
honest values and good service, 
First of all, the high rent depart. 
ment store district was purposely 
avoided and the store was opened 
well outside the retail district 
The store has no fancy or costly 
fixtures. No attempt is made to 
carry a complete line of any kind 
of merchandise or even a com- 
plete assortment of size and color 
in any particular item. All sales 
are for cash; there are no C. 0. 
D’s., no charge accounts. No 
goods are delivered except at cus- 
tomer’s expense. 


ADVERTISING STARTED THE BALL 
ROLLING 


Customers were first brought to 
this store through advertising, 
and from time to time a moderate 
amount of advertising is uséd im 
the New York papers to announce 
special events. But the big: ma- 
jority of the store’s customers 
have been brought in through the 
word-of-mouth advertising which 
has sprung from very attractive 
values. 

Merchandise is handled with 
the one idea of disposing of tt 
quickly. No attempt is made to 
show a profit. In fact, the idea 
back of the store is that every 
item is offered at cost or less t 
cost. If merchandise does not 
move quickly at the price first 
marked on it, the price is prompt- 
ly scaled down, step by step, um 
customers are’ attracted. 
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EL MERCURIO 


Valparaiso — Santiago — Antofagasta 


CHILE 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Taylor Instrument Companies 
Brown Shoe Co. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
United States Rubber Co. 
Scott & Bowne (Scott’s Emulsion) 
Hall & Ruckel (Sozodont) 
Humphrey’s Medicine Co. 
Union Gas Engine Co. 
Robert Reis & Co. (Underwear) 
Paris Medicine Co. 
(Laxative Bromo Quinine) 
The Mentholatum Co. 
Corona Typewriter Co. 
George E, Keith Co. 
(Walk-Over Shoes) 
Bayer Co. (Bayer’s Tablets of 
Aspirin) 
A-l Mfg. Co. (A-1 Metal Polish) 
Federal Motor Truck Co. 
Western Clock Co. 
King Motor Car Co. 
Edward Miller & Co. 
(Lamps & Oil Heaters) 
Braender Rubber & Tire Co 
Nordyke & Marmon Co. 
The Automotive Products Corp. 


Michelin Tire Co 

8. C. Johnson & Son (Wood Dye 
ri Prepared Wax) 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 

All-American Truck Co. 

Pittsburgh Steel Co. 

American Smelting & Refining Co. 

Ford Motor Car Co. 

Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co. 

Miller Rubber Co. 

Garford Motor Truck Co. 

Bon Ami Company 


Hudson Motor Car Co. 
International Motor Co. 
(Mack Trucks) 
National Cash Register Co. 
Gaston, Williams & Wigmore 
The Sydney Ross Co. 
Kabo Corset Co. 
The Pacific Steam Navi “oe Co. 
American Lead Pencil 
Dae Health Taberateries 
(Nuxated Iron) 
Columbia Grapha pose Co. 
bh ae a 
The Conklin Pen Mig. Co. 
Cadillac Motor Car Co. 
Chevrolet Motor Co. 
Chandler Motor Car Co. 
The Ulrici Medicine Co. 
The Aeolian Co. 
Fisk Rubber Co. 
The National City Bank of N. Y. 
Myr-Mil Chemica] Laboratories Co. 
Peerless Motor Car Co. 
Clinchfield Coal Corp. 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 
Warner Bros. Co. (Corsets) 
E. Lawrence & Co. (Gets-It Corn 


Cure) 
Foster-McClellan Co. 
Underwood Typewriter Co. 
A. B. Dick mpany (Edison- 
Dick Mimeographs) 
The White Co. (Trucks) 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 
H. H. Franklin Mfg. Oo. 
(Automobiles) 
Hercules Powder Co. (Explosives) 
Wessel, Duval & Co. 
Grace & Company 


El Mercurio is the great netloeal daily of Chile, published in the 
three leading cities of that country and wielding a nation-wide 


influence. 


Through its New York office American advertisers may obtain 
any business data desired and arrange for advertising campaigns 
on the same terms as obtain in the home offices. 


ERNESTO MONTENEGRO 
General Representative 


407 Times Building, New York City 


S. S. KOPPE & CO. 
Publishers’ Representatives 
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The store is, of course, operated 
the year round. In order to do 
this, it has been necessary for 
the merchandise office of the Na- 
tional Cloak & Suit Company to 
establish a close system of stock 
control. First of all, the left- 
overs, discontinued styles and 
broken assortments are sent to 
the Outlet Store periodically. The 
delivery of this merchandise is 
spread out sufficiently to give the 
store a comparatively even vol- 
ume. 

In addition to this clearance at 
the end of each catalogue season, 
a constant watch is kept through- 
out the season and just as soon as 
a slow moving number shows it- 
self, a close analysis of the sales 
figures for that item is made. 
Then a portion of the stock is 
taken right in mid-season and 
sent to the Outlet Store for clear- 
ance. In this way overstock con- 
ditions are discovered and cor- 
rected early in the season and the 
amount of left-over merchandise 
at the close of the season is great- 


ly reduced. 

The National Cloak & Suit 
Company feels that this retail 
store method of merchandise 


clearance is still in the experi- 
mental stage. While it has been 
difficult to establish and the prob- 
lems that have arisen have been 
many and knotty, the company 
feels that it is to-day well worth 
all the effort and study that has 
gone into creating it. 


Clymer in Bond Publicity 
Work 


Ernest F. Clymer, for many years in 
the publishing business, and at one time 
advertising manager of McClure’s 
Magazine, New York, is now with 
Chandler & Co., Incorporated. New 
York, a bond house. Mr. Clymer 
will be a member of the administrative 
department, the work of which depart- 
ment includes the direction of publicity. 


Calder and Elder With 
Toronto “Globe” 


E. C. Calder and H. J. Elder have 
recently been made members of the 
advertising staff of the Globe, Toronto, 
Canada. Mr. Calder was formerly 
with the Toronto office of the Star, 
Montreal, and Mr. Elder was formerly 
with the Saturday Night, Toronto. 
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Evidence from “Printers’ Ink” 
Turns the Scales . 


DaNIELSon & Son, 
. PRovipenc 
Bier cf Printers’ Ink: at 
e have no end of instances where 
Printers’ Ink accomplishes an i 
amount of good for our clients and 


ourselves. Week in and week out we 
find in Printers’ INK articles that 
touch upon and often com 


answer problems that we tempt 
ing to solve. mn ‘ 

I recall one case of a few days ago 
where one of our clients whom we had 
advised to act along certain lines n- 
closed to us, in what seemed to him 
to be a rebuttal of our opinion, a clip. 
ping of an article which appeared gey. 
eral weeks ago in Printers’ Ivx, 
Meanwhile, in Printers’ Inx of July 
10 and 17 at least three articles ap. 
peared which bore out our argument s 
completely and paralleled our client's 
problem so closely that we were able to 
identify to him some excellent applica- 
tions wherein problems parallel to his 
had been worked out practicably and 
profitably along the lines we had ree 
ommended. 

In addition to this impersonal sery- 
ice rendered by Printers’ Inx we often 
avail ourselves of the opportunity to 
correspond with the members of your 
editorial staff along special and often 
confidential lines of inquiry with re 
sultant letters from your staff that are 
always as clear and concise and infor- 
mative as the medium itself. 

What more would you have us say? 

Geo. W. Dantetson. 





Frederic H. Lovejoy Joins 
Hanff-Metzger 


Frederic H. Lovejoy, who recently 
returned from France where he served 
with the Y. M. C. A., has joined Hanf- 
Metzger, Inc.. New York. Mr. Love 
joy, who was formerly with N. W. Ayer 
& Son and the Tracy-Parry Co., Inc. 
both of Philadelphia, will take up gem 
eral executive and production work im 
his new position. 





Norris L. Bull Has New 
Account 


The account of the Allen Manufac- 
turing Company, manufacturer of “Safe 
ty Set Screws,” Hartford, Conn. has 
been obtained by Norris L. Bull, adver- 
tising agency of that city. Copy will 
appear in the September issues of trade 
papers. 





Younggreen, Advertising Man- 
ager of Farm Paper 


C. C. Younggreen, recently released 
from military service, formerly busi- 
ness manager of the Kansas Farmer, 
Topeka, Kans., has been made adver 
tising manager of the Wisconsin Agr 
culturist, Racine, Wis. 
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See 


BUNDSCHO 


has spread out again 
—but nobody cares 
any more. Noteven 
Bundscho—it’s an 
old story now. It 
shows this, though, 
doesn’t it? How 
much he was need- 
ed and what a part 
sood advertising 
typography plays 
in today’s business 
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58 EAST WASHINGTON STREET 
CHICAGO 
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In the Boot | @ 
Absolutely | tl 
Paid | C 


Announcing the establishment of 


AMERICAN 
FOOTWEAR 


Devoted to everything worn 
on the feet. | 


The growth of the Middle West as a 
tanning and manufacturing center for 
boots, shoes,and hosiery has demon- 
strated the necessity for a western 
publication covering all these three 
lines—but circulated nationally. 





Editor and 7 
Manager. ‘ 


AMERICAN 


402-06 Ashland Block, ] 
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and Shoe Field— 
the Largest 
Circulation 


With a guaranteed, paid circulation 
of 11,000 AMERICAN FOOTWEAR 
will dominate the footwear industry 
covering the retailer, the jobber and 
the manufacturer. 


Hosiery manufacturers will be inter- 
ested to know that a separate and 
distinct section (not merely an editor- 
torial department) will be devoted to 
their important industry. In fact the 
magazine will be “devoted to every- 
thing worn on the feet.” 


AMERICAN FOOTWEAR has 
forged to the front, before its first issue 
has been published, and its announced 
editorial policy will fill a specific need 
in the industry. 


FOOTWEAR 


Chicago, IIl. 
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Local Agricultural Leaders 
Influence Farm Buying 


“*Last year approximately 500,000 farmers conducted 
demonstrations of various kinds, in co-operation 
with the county agent. The county agents held 
135,000 meetings, attended by 7,000,000 farmers, 
made 1,200,000 personal visits to farms and had 
1,250,000 office calls by farmers for advice.”’ 

—Dr. A. C. True, U. S. Dep't of Agriculture 


And this merely represents a part of the activities of one of 
the groups of local agricultural leaders that cover this coun- 
try, county by county, powerfully influencing every new 
development, the introduction of every new idea and toa 
surprising extent the purchase of new farm equipment and 
machinery. 


Can you afford to ignore this powerful group which practically 
stands between you and your six million farmer-customers? 


Reach them with special copy, big space and at low cost 
through ’ 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
MAGAZINE 


The National Agricultural Leaders Magazine is the only publication 
which reaches these agricultural leaders as a group and in a profes- 
sional capacity. It is the “trade paper” of agricultural leaders. It 
treats of their problems as leaders, tells of activities of other leaders 
and gives the very best and most up-to-date expressions regarding big, 
outstanding national developments as seen by the leaders themselves. 


Start your Page-a-Month Educational Campaign 
in the November issue—80 pages and cover 


THE NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHING (COMPANY 
Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Selling Both Dealer and Consumer 
by Educational Advertising 





Value of Constructive Local Campaigns in Developing Rural Market 


By H. E. Miles 


ETTING in on the ground 

floor has been the prime fac- 
tor in the success of many a busi- 
ness and the underlying principle 
responsible for the growth of 
our largest commercial enter- 
prises. 

The history of the development 
of our great home market for 
manufactured goods goes hand 
in hand with the history of in- 
vention and improvement of ma- 
chinery and appliances for con- 
serving labor and increasing pro- 
duction or for contributing to 
the comfort, convenience or en- 
tertainment of our people. 

The American people as a class 
are not slow to adopt new 
things, but the great size of the 
nation takes in many different 
kinds of soil and climatic condi- 
tions that cause a difference in 
the requirements of various 
communities; consequently all 
manufactured products are not 
sold in the same proportion in 
all parts of the country and 
many of them are only .sold in 
certain sections. 

There has been a_ tendency 
among advertisers to develop 
those sections that were most 
easily sold and that respond to 
advertising most readily, that is, 
to follow the lines of least re- 
sistance. But when manufactur- 
ing has settled back into. pre-war 
conditions and factories have 
been built in Europe to take care 
of the new demands there, it 
will be necessary to develop some 
home markets that have hereto- 
fore scarcely been touched, and 
to do so may require some 
Strong campaigns of education. 
For example, take the dairy 
and creamery supply business. 
For some years there has been 
keen competition between manu- 
facturers for the trade of several 
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communities largely devoted to 
dairying, but very little has been 
done toward opening up new ter- 
ritory for these products. The 
dairy industry is known to be 
profitable, both from the stand- 
point of production, the value of 
the product steadily increasing, 
and also as a constructive indus- 
try instead of a destructive one, 
in that it adds more to the soil 
than it takes from it. It is a 
regenerator of land. For that 
reason it will naturally be ex- 
tended to communities that are 
now engaged in producing only 
those things that wear out the 
land and communities that have 
never had a silo, a milking ma- 
chine or a cream separator in 
them will some day be producing 
large quantities of butter and 
cheese. Imagine the advantage 
the manufacturer of dairy sup- 
plies will have who helps to edu- 
cate the future dairymen in these 
undeveloped communities. 


THE NEW FIELD OFFERED TO MANY 
ADVERTISERS 


The increase in the value of 
farm land and farm products 
will make more intensive agricul- 
ture necessary and will also at- 
tract more people to that indus- 
try, which will reduce the size 
of the farms and add to the 
population of rural communities. 
The increasing wealth of these 
farmers will make their demands 
more numerous and there will be 
an almost unlimited field for in- 
creased commercial activity in 
the small towns and cities serv- 
ing these rural districts. 

The future generation of farm- 
ers will live in modern houses 
on paved roads and have all the 
comforts and conveniences of the 
city dweller with all of the ad- 


vantages of education, culture 
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and entertainment. That’s “how 
we're going to keep them down 
on the farm.” 

There is a growing tendency 
to begin this educational advertis- 
ing among the children—the buy- 
ers of to-morrow, an excellent 
example being offered by the 
work of the International Har- 
vester Company in fostering the 
teaching of vitalized agriculture 
in the rural schools. In Noda- 
way County, Missouri, which hap- 
pens to have a State teachers’ 
college, Professor P. G. Holden, 
of the International company, 
holds two teachers’ institutes a 
year, and the interest taken in the 
work by the teachers of the 
county headed by Superintendent 
Bert Cooper, has given the vi- 
talized agriculture course of the 
rural school system of Nodaway 
County world-wide attention, re- 
sulting in visitors from many 
other states as well as from 
South American countries com- 
ing here to learn how to adopt 
this branch of education. The 
International Harvester Company 
conducts this department over a 
large area of the country, and 
also conducts other educational 
departments entirely separate 
from its sales department. “ 

Many farmers are using motor 
trucks and tractors, but before 
power farming becomes general 
it will be necessary to use educa- 
tional advertising campaigns in 
many parts of the country where 
these machines are now looked 
upon at best as impractical. 

A great many food products 
have been. put on the market in 
the past few years, and it has 
been necessary to educate people 
in the use of some of them, but 
many of these are not yet gen- 
erally used by any means, and 
their future lies in the ability of 
their manufacturers to develop 
wider markets by teaching more 
people how to use them. 

Corn oil, used in cooking, prob- 
ably has a large national sale, 
but in some localities it is almost 
impossible to sell it because its 
use has not been sufficiently 
demonstrated. 

Propaganda through the news 
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columns of the press is some. 
times used as an aid to educa. 
tional! campaigns, but why not 
make display advertisements bet. 
ter serve the purpose? News js 
no more convincing than adver. 
tising, and good, educational a¢- 
vertisements should have more 
effect than propaganda camoy- 
flaged as news. 


HOW ADVERTISING WILL HELP 19 
SPREAD THE EDUCATION 


It is often more difficult to 
educate the local dealer than the 
consumer. Some small dealers 
dislike to take on a new line, and 
even object to the general adver- 
tising on the ground that it cre- 
ates a demand for something 
they are not carrying and don't 
want to stock up with. I have 
known of dealers co-operating to 
kill the sale of a well advertised 
product in their locality by re- 
fusing to handle it.. Don’t think 
for a moment that such a thing 
is impossible. Your favorite 
dealer can usually sell you some- 
thing “just as good” if he tries, 
and it can be done anywhere by 
dealers who are willing to co- 
operate. 

So you must often sell the 
dealer the same as you sell the 
consumer—by education; and the 
best way to educate him is to 
co-operate with him. If your 
product is not being used in the 
dealer’s community he will quick- 
ly tell you that there is no de- 
mand for it. The small dealer is 
not likely to consider any propo- 
sition that he create a demand 
for it, and it would generally be 
impossible for him to do so if he 
tried, because he really lacks as 
much of being sold on the propo- 
sition as his customers do. 

But most dealers like co-opera- 
tion—they like the spirit of part- 
nership between the manufac- 
turer and themselves, and the 
feeling of proprietory interest m 
the product if they happen to be 
exclusive dealers. Consequently 
the educational advertising cam- 
paign carried on by the manufac- 
turer through the dealer will not 
only have the greatest _weight 
with the consumer but will have 
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Keeping it Down 
to Facts 


Successful advertising isn’t the product of 
literary genius, nor is it squeezed onto a 
palette out of soft metal tubes. It takes a 
salesman to sell goods. It has been said 
that no man should be permitted to pre- 
pare advertising until he has learned what 
he is about through the hardships of actual 
selling experience. 


The three active principals of this business are 
salesmen first, and advertising men afterward. 
We have great respect for language; but we 
value facts more. For facts will sell goods 
when language won’t. Many a good sale has 
been killed by talk, and buried in a grave of 
words. So in the advertising we make, we use 
words only as supports for facts. 


The good advertisement is the one which pulls. 
We have several clients who have shown their 
appreciation of this simple advertising truth by 
materially increasing their appropriations for 
the year to come. This seems to indicate that 
their agents have not only been successful in 
applying selling facts; but in gathering them as 
well. If you were to request us to send a rep- 
resentative for a discussion of advertising, you 
would be accorded the attention of one of our 
principals. 


Croot & Denhard, Inc. 


Advertising 
44 East 23rd Street, New York 


Telephone, Gramercy, six-two-seven 


PAL 
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the personal interest of the 
dealer. 

I am not in favor of the manu- 
facturer standing any of the 
dealer’s general advertising ex- 
pense, but I am in favor of his 
paying half of the local adver- 
tising devoted exclusively to his 
product, because I consider it a 
co-operative, partnership business 
in that locality, and especially 
when the advertising is mneces- 
sarily educational in character. 

Very recently I have asked the 
dealers of a small city what their 
attitude is on advertising trade- 
marked goods. I have found 
nearly all of them much in favor 
of selling nationally advertised 
products and of featuring them 
in their general advertising, but 
I have not found them willing to 
pay for exclusive advertising of 
any brand. On the other hand, 
they would be very willing to pay 
half of the exclusive advertising 
on any article they have the ex- 
clusive sale of, and several of 
them have been very enthusiastic 
in their endorsement of such a 
plan. 

The Edison Phonograph Com- 
pany is conducting an interesting 
educational campaign by bringing 
its artists to the small towns 
to conduct actual tone tests, by 
singing with the instrument’s re- 
production of their own voices. 
In this connection the Edison 
company pays for the advertising 
of the tests, but the dealer pays 
for his own advertising of the 
machine. It is needless to say 
that the local dealer is very will- 
ing to do his part in co-operating 
with that kind of educational 
campaign. 

There is one fact that we can 
not shut our eyes to and that is 
that national advertising to be of 
help to a country dealer ought 
to be supplemented by his own 
local advertising. So if you wish 
to develop a farming community 
in any particular part of the 
country the plan of helping the 
dealer to advertise in his local 
papers is the most constructive 
plan of dealer help, because the 
advertising reaches the people he 
expects to sell and because it 
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makes : Partner in the busi. 
ness of selling your pr 
that locality. —" 

The dealer that can have real, 
constructive help in advertising 
an article that he has the excly. 
sive sale of, finds himself the last 
link in the chain between the 
manufacturer and the consumer 
—just as important as any other 
link, and receiving the benefit of 
every part of the advertising cam. 
paign to create a desire for the 
product and to make customers 
come to him to buy it. Why 
shouldn't he take an interest in 
it! 

Where it is impractical to give 
a dealer the exclusive sale of a 
commodity in his district a litt 
local advertising on it will often 
cause all of the dealers to mer- 
tion it in their advertising and 
thus get much the same effect as 
though the advertising were done 
co-operatively. 

The educational campaign will 
have to be conducted in local 
newspapers because it is usual- 
ly directed to some particular lo 
cality. By picking out the local- 
ity where your product is not 
selling and conducting an educe- 
tional advertising campaign in the 
papers that go into that commu 
nity, you will be doing intensive 
cultivation and it ought to retum 
a good harvest. 


United Advertising Corpora 
tion Expands 

The United Advertising Corporation 
has purchased the business an plants 
of the Lloyd Advertising Company and 
the Moore Advertising Company, Dal- 
las, Tex., which will be operated as the 
United Advertising Corporation of 
Texas. . 

The Milburn Hobson Poster Advertis- 
ing Company, operating in Kansas and 
the Hobson-Rice Poster Advertising 
Company, operating in Oklahoma, have 
also been purchased. Milburn Hobson 
will become vice-president of the 
Texas company and will also be i 
charge of southwestern business. . 

The business of the New Brunswick 
Poster Advertising Company of New 
Jersey has been taken over by, the 
United Advertising Corporation aad 
be conducted by the Newark, ® 
offices. 





The Children’s Newspaper, described 
as “a real fully illustrated tuetvones 
newspaper,” has been launched in Lea 
don, England. 
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t The Key to New York 
ft of Is Adequate Preparation 


' Cam- 

ir 

— An accurate estimate of the difficulties of establishing a new 
Why trade mark in New York territory is most unusual. It is cus- 
te tomary either to exaggerate or to belittle them. 

give As a matter of fact, the same general rules obtain here as else- 
: : where. Before there can be a legitimate advertising prospect, 
in there must be first a good product and proper financial backing. 
nee. To these add adequate merchandising and adequate advertising 
and and you have spelled SUCCESS. 

t as 


Map out your New York campaign carefully, and a long time 
in advance of the date set for its launching. Overlook no small- 
will est detail. Once you have started, work ice in order that you 
may not go stale. Secure representative distribution. And then, 
and not until then, release your advertising. 


lone 


If you have been able to place your goods with every third or 
~ fourth or fifth dealer before your udder starts, you can 
= increase your representation to every second or third or 
fourth dealer during the first thirty to ninety days of your ad- 
vertising campaign. 
If copy, mediums and space are right, you have now only to 
“stick.” Keep after the dealer. Get him to co-operate and his 
clerks to help. And keep after the public. Advertise, without 


intermission if possible, for at least three to five years. 


Sartaev* sere pg 


: If you will follow a program like this you will not only win 
your market, but you will say at the end of half a dozen years, 
“New York wasn’t so hard. But I would willingly have doubled 
our appropriation, if I had had the slightest conception of the 
possibilities of the New York market.” 

Ask us how to secure distribution for your product by mer- 
chandising the demand your advertising will create. 

Try advertising in newspapers by the year 

THE NEW YORK WORLD’S MERCHANDISING DEPARTMENT 
Mallers Bidg., Chicago Pulitzer Bidg., New York Ford Bidg., Detroit 


The Evening Ciorld 
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HAWIIN 
STUDIOS 


CHICAGO 


[ ntelligent 
service— 


in the preparation of adver- 
tising illustrations is the assurance 
our clients enjoy that the effective- 
ness of their campaigns will measure 
up to the investment involved. 


To properly prepare advertising 
illustrations requires more than a 
mere ability to make a picture. 


Under the direction of Henry A. 
Thiede, Art Director, Hawtin Studio 
illustrations have the attention 
compelling value which personalizes 
their appeal and makes of them 
salesmen for the products reproduced. 


HAWTIN ART STUDIOS 
Illustrators for advertisers 
19 South Wells Street, Chicago 


W. W. HAWTIN 
President 
















































The Opportunity of the Associated 
Clubs 


New Orleans Convention Programme May Be of Exceptional Importance 
; in Helping to Solve Industrial Difficulties 


HE subject adopted for dis- 
b ipoanm at the New Orleans 
Convention, namely—How can 
Capital, Labor and the Consumer 
all three co-operate in insure in- 
creased production, which is a 
world necessity?—apparently is 
becoming more and more timely as 
the date for the convention ap- 
proaches. 

The statement by W. A. Ap- 
pleton, new President of the In- 
ternational Federation of Trade 
Unions, which appears elsewhere 
in this issue, is a significant utter- 
ance by one of the most construc- 
tive thinkers on labor subjects in 
Europe. His views at the present 
time have a world wide signifi- 
cance, and it is to be noted that he 
puts the problem of production 
and reduction in living costs up to 
each individual. If the facts can 
be brought out in the convention 
that better understanding can 
come by agreeing upon funda- 
mental principles and selling these 
principles through advertising that 
the manufacturer can make his 
profits from an increased volume 
of business and quick turnover 
through advertising rather than a 
large profit on a small volume of 
business, and if the representative 
of Labor at the convention can be 
made to see how closely the 
legitimate labor movement is 
linked up with the advertising 
business, a great good may be ac- 
complished. 

Both Capital and Labor are 
coming gradually to realize that 
there is only one “all” and both 
cannot have it. No permanent 
solution to present economic 
problems can come until both these 
partners in industry come to look 
upon themselves as mediums for 
service to the consuming public. 

The programme for the 15th an- 
nual convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs, which is gradu- 
ally being whipped into shape, is 





planned to bring about a better un- 
derstanding on the part of Capital, 
Labor and the Consumer, as to the 
problems which confront them all 
at this time. 

As will be noticed in the pro- 
gramme outlined below, Samuel 
Gompers, President of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, will ad- 
dress the General Session on 
Monday morning, September 22. 
At the same time an address 
representing employing Capital 
will be made. It is understood 
from the Programme Committee 
that the man to deliver this ad- 
dress has not as yet been selected, 
but that several names are under 
consideration. 

The alternating increase in 
wages and cost of living is the big 
problem before America to-day. 
The Government is going after the 
bottom of the pyramid, the in- 
creased cost of living, but it is only 
one part of the structure. Unless 
efficiency of production increases, 
or decreased profits for unit of 
production takes place through 
quick turnover and better distribu- 
tion, it would seem that we are 
still far from a permanent solu- 
tion. 

If the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World at the forth- 
coming convention can enunciate 
a national creed which will be 
sound economically and then take 
steps to have this creed dramatized 
locally and actually worked in 
communities, they can perform a 
great national service. 

The programme, in so far as it 
has been planned up to this time, 
follows: 

Sunday Afternoon, September 21 
Inspirational meeting, 4 o’clock on 

Campus, Tulane University. Arthur 

G. Newmyer, associate publisher New 

Orleans Item, vice-president South- 

ern Division, presiding. 

Welcome from the State of Louisi- 
ana—Ruffin G. Pleasant, vernor. 


Welcome from the City of New 
Orleans—Martin Behrman, Mayor. 





: 
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Welcome from Tulane University 
—Dr. A. B. Dinwiddie, president. 
Response—William C. D’Arcy, St. 
Louis, president Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World: 
Address (Speakers to be an- 
nounced). 
Monday Morning, September 22 


General Session. 
Annual address of President 


D’Arcy. : 
Address, representing Labor—Sam- 
uel Gompers, president American 


Federation of Labor. 

Address, representing Capital. 
Monday Noon 

At twelve-thirty luncheon will be 
served to all who have made reserva- 
tions, in the Gold Room, second 
floor, Grunewald Hotel. An address 
will be made explaining one of the 
complete advertising campaigns shown 
in the National Exhibit of Advertis- 
ing. These luncheon meetings will 
be held Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday. 

Monday Afternoon 

2 vp. mM. Department Sessions and 
Conferences. 

Departments 

Agricultural Publishers’ Association. 

American Association of Advertis- 

ing Agencies. 

Association of American Directory 

Publishers. 

Association National Advertisers. 

Church Advertising Department. 

Community Advertising Depart- 

ment. 

The Daily Newspaper Department. 

Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 

tion. 

Financial Advertisers’ Association. 

National Association of Employing 

Lithographers. 

National Association of Theatre 

Programme Publishers. 

Outdoor Advertising Association. 

Poster Advertising Association. 

Screen Advertisers’ Association. 
Conferences 

Advertising Women. 

Club Secretaries. 

Vigilance Committees. 

Pan-American Union. 

Retail Advertisers. 

Monday Evening 

7:00 p. m. Official dinner to club 
ye in honor of President 
YArcy and the Executive Officers. 
Invitations confined to Club Presi- 
dents or their representatives. 

8:30. “New Orleans in the Eigh- 
teenth Century” in the French Quar- 
ter. Delegates and visitors are in- 
vited to visit historical Jackson 
Square, the Cabildo and the old 
French market, which will be open 
for the first time at night. The en- 
tertainment will be in charge of the 
French and Italian societies of New 
Orleans. 

Tuesday Morning, September 23 

10 a. M. General Session. 

Address to be announced. 


Tuesday Noon 
12:30. Luncheon and address ex- 


plaining one of the complet adver. 
tising campaigns shown me ee Na 
tional Exhibit of Advertising, 


Tuesday Afternoon 


2:00 pvp. m. Department Sessions 
and Conferences. 


Tuesday Evening 


8:30 Pp. M. Boat ride 
port for all delegates cod ae 
immediately followed by “New Or. 
leans in the Nineteenth Century.” 
Levee scene of the time before the 
Civil War. This entertainment yi 
be in charge of the Jerusalem Tem. 
ple, Nobles of the Mystic Shrine 
and the local Lodge of Elks, : 


Wednesday Morning, September 24 


10:00 a. m. General Session, 
“A Greater Truth Work,” Merle 
Sidener, president Sidener-Van Riper 
Advertising Co.; and chairman Ne 
tional Vigilance Committee. 

aan Honest Business Protect 
Itself,” illiam P. Green, organize 
tion secretary of Better Business Bu- 
reau Secretaries. 

_ “Bricks That Build Walls of Con. 
fidence,” H. J. Kenner, secretary 
National Vigilance Committee. 

“What Are You. Going to Do 
About It?” Richard H. Lee, special 
counsel National Vigilence Commit. 
tee. 


Wednesday Noon 
12:30. Exhibit of Advertising. 
Wednesday Afternoon 


2:00 pvp. mM. General Session, Ad- 
dress, “‘The Work of the Organs of 
Business in Creating Better Labor 
Conditions,” Harry Cleland, Me- 
Graw-Hill Co., New York. 

_ Address, “‘The Relation of Adver- 
tising to Industrial Morale in War 
and Peace,”” Maj. Roy Dickinson, as- 
sociate editor Printers’ Ink, former- 
ly in charge of Division of Industrial 
Morale, U. S. A. 

Address, “Advertising as a World 
Force,” George Creel, former chair 
man U. S. Committee on Public In- 
formation. 

Address, “Relationship of Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs to Practical 
Pan-Americanism,” John Barrett, di- 
rector of Pan-American Union, 
Washington, D. C 


Wednesday Evening 


7:00 rp. m. “New Orleans in the 
Twentieth Century.” Modern South- 
ern chicken dinner served at the 
Country Club. Entertainment, m 
charge of Mayor Behrman and the 
city officials of New Orleans. 


Thursday Morning, September 25 


10:00 a. m. General Session 

Open Forum. 

Reports of representatives of De- 
partments. How each of them is 
prepared to carry into effect the con- 
clusions of the convention as to the 
ways in which Labor, Capital and 
the Consumer can co-operate for in- 
creased production, world necessity. 
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LEADERSHIP 
PROVEN— 


Largest Circulation—350,138 copies net paid 
(A. B. C.) 


First in the field First issued December, 1910. 
The Pioneer by a two year 
start. 


Growth Acceptance Circulation has grown three 
times as fast as its nearest 


contemporary. 
Strength Under same management 
and editorial control since 
first issue. 
Appeal To the American Public 


who attend Motion Pictures 


daily, 13,000,000 strong. 


MOoTION.PICTVRE. 


MAGAZINE 


DUNCAN A. DOBIE, Jr. 
Director of Advertising 


By Publishers of : 
Motion Picture Classic 
Shadowland 
Western Manager Eastern Manager New England Manager 
ARCHER A. KING, Inc. RUFUS FRENCH, Inc. METZ B. HAYES 
Peoples Gas Building 1133 Broadway Little Building 
Chicago, Il) New York Boston, Mass. 
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Send for this booklet- 
it will put your = 


Chicay 
Siden 


booklet across is 


When INTERLAKEN calls the 
boss is always in. If he is too M 
busy INTERLAKEN’S message is Edito 
laid right on his desk where it will A. 
be handy when he has leisure. = : 
INTERLAKEN-bound literature the 1 
looks so important and distinc- + 
tive, that no clerk or secretary portic 
ever assumes the right of censor- comn 
ship—and no executive ever dis- 
cards an INTERLAKEN-bound langu 
message until he has read it. INTERLAKEN ¥, 
INTERLAKEN has solved the — ‘(Ped to get this Col 
problem of lower sales cost. The . . of I 
reasons are many, and all ex- pet 
plained in this interesting little tain 
cloth-bound booklet— quot 
Just say: “Send me a@ copy.” os 
INTERLAKEN Mitts, Providence, R. I. Fift 
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Thursday Noon : 
12:30. Luncheon of the National 
Exhibit of Advertising. 


The programme of the advertis- 
ing agencies’ departmental  ses- 
sions follows: 

Chairman, William H. Johns, George 
Batten Company, New York; vice-chair- 
man, Paul E. Faust, Mallory, Mitchell 
& Faust, Chicago; secretary, Harry 
Dwight Smith, Fuller & Smith, Cleve- 


eT coartmental report to General Ses- 
sion, Harry Dwight Smith, Fuller & 
Smith, Cleveland. 7 

Newspapers,’ led by William H. Ran- 
kin, William H. Rankin Company, Chi- 
cago; responded to by B. E. Chappelow, 
Chappelow Advertising Company, St. 
Lous. Export Advertising: Led by 
Bayard W. Barton, Critchfield & Co., 
Chicago; responded to by Edgar Parker, 
John O. Powers Company, New York. 
Magazines: Led by Paul V. Troop, Lord 
& Thomas, Chicago. Trade Papers: Led 
by Robert Tinsman, Federal Advertising 
Company, New York; responded to by 
H. B. Humphrey, H. B. Humphrey Com- 
pany, Boston. Financial Papers: Led by 
E. B. Wilson, Edwin Bird Wilson Com- 
pany, New York; responded to by Cecil 
Conner, Conner Advertising Company, 
Denver. Farm Papers: Led by Carl P. 
Johnson, Johnson, Read & Company, 
Chicago; responded to by Merle Sidener, 
Sidener-Van Riper Advertising Co., In- 
dianapolis. 





First Lesson in Chinook 


Mutuat Service Corporation, 

oe! New York, Avec. 23, 1919. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

A recent issue of your valued jour- 
nal contained an article which prompts 
me to present to you the meaning of 
the word “Skookum,” which together 
with a smiling Indian-maid face, forms 
the trade-mark for a very large pro- 
portion of the pack of the intensified 
commercial apple industry of the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

“Skookum” is a word of the Chinook 
language in vogue for nearly a century 
in the greater Far Northwest, Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, British 
Columbia. “Chinook” is the language 
of Indians and whites when they meet, 
even to-day, in the cities of the North- 
west and in the remote forest, moun- 
tain or plain. This language has (I 
quote from memory) approximately a 
thousand words. It is definite speech, 
qualified for quite intricate expression. 
Fifteen years ago I listened to a Ya- 
kima chief addressing a large audience 
in Seattle. His oration was purely in 
Chinook, and it was very expressive. 
He told of the Indian love for the 
white, of the time having come to bury 
the hatchet, to live in peace. I lived in 
my younger days for two years among 
the Quinault Indians, a tribe resident 
on a large reservation on the Pacific 
Coast just north of Grays Harbor, and 
conversation was always in Chinook, 
with which I am very familiar. I am 


a personal friend of “El Comancho” 
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The 

Only 
Addressing 
System 


that enables you to 
instantly adjust your 
mailing list to changes 
with practically no 
effort or expense is 


japan 


The BELKNAP Typewrit- 
ten stencil is the only 
stencil that absolutely 
answers every requirement 
of flexibility. Changes can 
be made on receipt of in- 
formation. Your stenog- 
rapher writes a stencil as 
easily and quickly as she 
addresses an envelope. It 
is not even necessary to 
interrupt an addressing 
job in progress. 


10427 Dec.12 R 27 
F D Belknap 


32-46 West 23rd Street 
New York WNW 





This is the form of stencil used 
by most publishers. Showing 
expiration date, order 
number, etc. 


Jar ApprEssino Macuine ©. 


Belknap System 
32-46 West 23rd Street NEW YORK 
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suv Wm, Shewell Ellis 


MORRIS A. PANCOAST 


Mr. Pancoast is a mem- 
ber of this organization 
because of his ability in 
black and white media. 
With pen and ink, pen- 
cil, or brush, Mr. Pan- 
coast has a remarkable 
sense of character de- 
lineation, and in addi- 
tion, he has developed 
a modification of the 
wood-cut technique 
which is proving very 
successful wherever it 
has been used. 

It is this ability of our 
artists to do all that 
they are asked to do— 
and then a little bit 
more—that is bringing 
us sO many satisfied 
clients. 


Louis C. Pedlar, Inc. 


Counsel In Art 
95 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 
Telephone Madison Square 511 























Phillips, the well known aut 

o er: and Chinook of ‘> 
author of the largest Chinook dict 
published, and a man who — 
Indian sign language in which 
words whatever are used, “Skookun® 
means “supreme”; it algo means 
“strong”; it also may mean, very 
“spirit.” The latter, erhaps, can be 
traced to the meaning “supreme,” 

“Skookum” thus forms a remarkable 
trade-mark, with a true title to be inter. 
preted “supreme”’—a theme which we 
are using extensively in our advertis: 
campaign this year. When you say 
“Skookum” you say “supreme,” Su. 
preme effort to aid our wholesalers 
and retailers, supreme organization 
back of the apple, supreme service ip 
every way, supreme science in the in. 
dustry—“Skookum,” we consider, js 
unique and remarkable as a trade-mark 
word. 

“Supreme” is a most unique word 
in the English language, as is “Skoo- 
kum” in Chinook. When the Indian 
had a fine fur to trade, he would say, 
as he felt its density and softness— 
“Skookum!” A fine rifle exciting his 
admiration—“Skookum.” A glorious 
sunset—“‘Skookum!” The strong wrest. 
ler—“‘Skookum!” In a word, just even 
as we use the word “supreme.” Indeed 
throughout the Northwest the word has 
crept into English, and it is a very 
common thing for Americans in that 
region to say “skookum” when their 
admiration is excited. “Some skookum 
girl!” “Some skookum proposition”— 
such expressions are frequent. 

Out there in the great Far North- 
west, Mr. Editor, allow me to say we 
have one skookum country—nature’s 
chosen orchard land! What a wonder. 
ful word “Skookum” is—when we say 
it is “God’s country,” there we have 
it again—for “Skookum” stands for 
the supreme to the Indian too! 

LEATHER. 

Advertising Manager. 

Northwestern Fruit Exchange and 
Skookum Packers Association. 





Keeler With Seaman Agency 
Captain Floyd Y. Keeler has become 
associated with Frank Seaman, Inc. 
New York, as assistant to the vice 
president. Captain Keeler was for- 
merly vice-president of I. W. Lyon & 
Son, Inc., makers of Dr. Lyon's tooth 
powder. During the war he was in 
charge of the advertising section of the 
morale branch of the army. As was 
announced in Printers’ Inx of Aug. 
21, Capt. Keeler has recently formed 
the Associated Engravers, Inc., to be 
located in New York. 





E. D. Copeland Directs Gil- 
lette Advertising 


J. T. Ashbrooke, who recently te 
signed as advertising manager of the 
Gillette Safety Razor Company, Bos- 
ton, has been succeeded by E. D. Gope- 
land, who has been assistant advertising 
manager for several months. 
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The September Convention Number of Associated Advertising, We Believe, 
Carries More Revenue Than Ever Before 
Carried by Any Single Number of Any 
Publication in the Advertising Field 


This was possible because the advertisers realized the tremendous 
value of the magazine, both normally and in this particular issue, 
and its great editorial content in connection with the A. A. C. W. 
New Orleans Convention, which gave it a reader interest value 
hardly ever equalled. Circulation was another factor. 


It is one of the best issues of a trade publication ever published. 
It will be filed for frequent reference during many months to 
come. Read your own copy and judge for yourself. 


NOW FOR THE OCTOBER 
POST-CONVENTION NUMBER 


If it is possible for any number to equal or surpass the September 
issue in value, the October number will do so. 

It will be out in approximately a week after the Convention closes 
with full and complete stories, reports, events, speeches—the un- 
questionable high spots—divisional decisions, important depart- 
mental discussions and papers, status of standards of practice— 
matter that will be in importance to advertising men throughout 
the world similar to the lawyers’ statute records. 

It is a number that will bring to advertisers actual and publicity 
results hard to estimate. 

Page price remains the same—$150—8 x 10—all full pages right 
hand, opposite reading. Normal circulation, 15,500 A. B. C. 


Reservations assigned as received. 


Associated Advertising 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, Inc., Publishers 


. H. c DAYCH P. S. FLOREA STANLEY IKERD 

astern Representative : Western Representative 

110 West 40th Street Business Manager 123 West Madison Street 
New York City 110 West 40th Street Chicago, III. 


Tel. Bryant 8380 New York City Tel. Central 3021 
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FOOD— 


How to sell it 
to New York 


For many years the Surface Cars have 
led all other mediums in New York 
City in amount of food product adver- 
tising carried. 


There are several obvious reasons for 
this: 


Ist —Reaches the housewife most effectively. 

2nd—Covers territory most thoroughly and 
takes advertising right to door of retail 
grocers. 

3rd—Color and size of display, 11x21 inches, 
permits best display of package and appe- 
tite appeal. 


4th —Practical trade-aid assistance in securing 
distribution. 


If you want to sell a food product to the | 
great New York market, write to us for 




















detailed information of our Merchandis- 
ing Plan. 


New York City Car Advertising Co. | 


(The Surface Cars) } 
225 Fifth Avenue Tel. Madison Square 4680 | 
JESSE WINBURN, President | 


“Study the Cards—We Have a Standard” I 
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In a First 





FFICIALS of the public 
school system of Indianapolis, 
who have just completed a suc- 





cessful advertising campaign, and 
now have time to sit back and 
contemplate the result of their 
labors, admit that it took an awful 
wallop from Old Man Competi- 
tion to make them decide that it 
was time to get a little publicity. 

The Indianapolis schools, like 
those of many other cities, were 
operated for a long time as a sort 
of secret society, whose inner 
workings were not designed for 
the vulgar gaze of the general 
oublic. Publicity of ewery kind 
was evaded and discouraged, and 
when the administrative authori- 
ties awakened to the cold facts 
last fall, they discovered they had 
been thoroughly successful in kill- 
ing the natural interest which the 
public once had in the schools. It 
was necessary to revive this in- 
terest, for the reason that the 
carefully erected edifice of educa- 
tional ability was tottering on its 
foundations. Teachers of the 
schools, not long on mathematical 
ability, even though many taught 
that subject, found it was impos- 
sible to reconcile meagre salary 
checks with the generous demands 
of the butcher and landlord. So 
the instructors sought other jobs 
which offered more substantial 
remuneration. 

The Indianapolis schools didn’t 
have the money to increase 
teachers’ salaries. It was nec- 
essary to get this money, and the 
only way that object could be ob- 
tained was to go before the legis- 
lature, backed by enough public 
sentiment to swing the increased 
levy. The schools, therefore, were 
confronted with the delicate task 
of inducing taxpayers to ask the 
legislature, in effect, to permit 





$750 Advertising Appropriation 
Wins Teachers Salary Raise 


Advertising Experience Schools Spend It All on One Booklet 


By Murray E. Crain 


them, the taxpayers, to give more be spared. And advertising did it. 
139 
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educational 


money for the 
tutions. 

The schools decided to adver- 
tise, if a $750 fund could create 
enough of an impression to come 
under that heading. Murray Dal- 
man, director of research in the 
schools, was elected advertising 
manager pro tem, and decided to 
spend the money available for a 
48-page booklet. 

The book, in which the chart 
system of comparison with other 
cities of the same size as Indian- 
apolis was used, for the benefit of 
the busy man, was made the basis 
for a campaign extending over the 
month preceding the meeting of 
the Legislature. Prominent busi- 
ness men in various industries 
were welded into a speakers’ bu- 
reau, the booklets giving them 
enough information to enable 
them to talk intelligently on the 
subject. The speakers’ bureau 
went into the highways and by- 
ways and provided oratory for 
every meeting which would listen 
to it. In addition, teachers in 
the schools were provided with 
the same kind of ammunition, 
while ministers were supplied 
with the booklets and asked to 
make mention of the subject from 
their pulpits. The newspapers, 
ever keen to scent interest in any 
subject, experienced a change of 
heart, and got behind the cam- 
paign. 
When the legislature met, the 
tax increase was introduced and 
passed without a flurry, as the re- 
sult of the public sentiment which 
had manifested itself. Teachers’ 
salaries in the school term be- 
ginning this month will be dou- 
bled. The increases, while not 
yet satisfactory to all concerned, 
have insured the retention of 
teachers whose services could illy 
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Harrod’s Helps the Anglo-Ameri. 
can Entente Cordiale 


Harrod’s Advertising Manager Talks to American Manufacturers a 
Merchandising Opportunities in England 


IR WOODMAN BURBIDGE, 

head of Harrod’s, the great 
London department store, which 
has establishments besides in Man- 
chester and Buenos Aires, believes 
that the development of a good 
commercial “entente cordiale” is 
an essential factor in the pro- 
motion of closer relations between 
the United States and Great 
Britain. To this end he is sending 
over, one by one, the heads of his 
various departments. Thirty or 
more have either been in the 
United States since the armistice 
was signed or are now on their 
way across the ocean. More will 
follow. It is his intention to give 
them all a sort of “American edu- 
cation.” They will not merely buy 
goods, examine markets, and open 
up business channels, but “meet 
the people.” 

One of the latest of these visi- 
tors is Charles E. Wiles, advertis- 
ing and sales manager for Har- 
rod’s. He spends $575,000 a year 
in advertising. He has been in 
this country several weeks during 
which time he has visited most of 
the principal cities in the United 
States, east and west, and some in 
Canada. He has been the guest of 
numerous advertising and trade 
organizations, 

“Tt is Sir Woodman’s belief that 
you should meet and know the 
man with whom you do business,” 
said Mr. Wiles to a Printers’ INK 
representative. “More business is 
going to be done between England 
and America than eve? before. 
Our men are coming over here to 
meet your business executives at 
first hand. It is Sir Woodman’s 
hope that your American business 
men will return the visit and meet 
us in the same spirit. The Harrod 
organization will be at their serv- 
ice at all times. 

“T am astonished at the develop- 
ments in American manufacturing 
and merchandising since I was 
here last. The extension of your 
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service is amazing. You seem to 
feel that nothing is too good for a 
customer. I am told, positively, 
that your women spend whole days 
in your great stores—that they 
virtually live in them. r 

“I do not wonder that your sales 
per hundred of population are so 
high. Your people are ready 
spenders—we have nothing like it 
on the other side. I suppose it is 
due largely to your advertising ef- 
ficiency. The way in which your 
advertisements combine good mer- 
chandizing and advertising psycho- 
logy furnishes a useful study, 

“T am particularly struck with 
the number of things you do for 
children and hew far specialization 
has been“ carried in this respect. 
Another thing that impresses me is 
your sanitary equipment for homes 
and offices. Its beauty, finish and 
practicality are remarkable. | 
should think that American manu- 
facturers of such goods would find 
a great field in our country, but 
since many of your things are new 
to us, a preliminary process of ed- 
ucation would be necessary. The 
appearance of your footwear and 
glassware has also appealed to me 
very strongly. 


ENGLISH WANT THEIR OWN KIND 
OF ADVERTISING 


“In catering to British customers 
American producers will doubtless 
learn to make allowances for our 
customs, predilections and preju- 
dices. The Englishman is a con- 
servative, you know. The war had 
a certain widening influence, but 
custom still has strong hold on us. 
The successful American manu- 
facturer will defer to us in this re- 
spect. 

“Though we can study your ad- 
vertising methods with profit, it 
would not do to transfer such 
methods bodily to England. Al 
lowances must always be made for 
the habits and traditions of @ 
people. 
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TRADE TIES BIND 


Across trackless oceans and imperial boundaries, 
Commerce flings its fleets. Nations are leagued by 
common interests. 

America can be mistress of markets on which the 
sun forever shines. Orient and Occident need goods 
which our farms and myriad factories should supply. 

The New York Evening Post International Series 
fosters friendship among nations, tells the “what” 
and the “where” of opportunities and presents—to 
all who are looking for larger markets—an ex- 
traordinary audience for your announcements. 

Two forthcoming numbers will be devoted to 


AUSTRALIA 


September 27 


SWEDEN 


October 18 


Governments of Sweden and Australia are co- 
operating and using this opportunity to advertise 
their countries. 

World-wide Business will study these authentic 
numbers—and POST-publicity will put POST- 
power into your enterprise. 
























For advertising space: Write or wire 


INTERNAT IONAL BUREAU 


New Work Evening Post 


Single Copies, 5c; to Foreign Addresses, 10c 
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“Some of the humorous and | 
even comic figures that you so suc- 
cessfully introduce into your ad- 
vertising over here would not be 
understood on the other side. I 
believe it is true that some of your 
breakfast food manufacturers have | 
failed to get a grip on the British | 
market. Your safety razor mak- 
ers, however, seem to have done | 
quite well. They do things the | 
British way; they have adapted | 
their advertising to British psycho- 
logy. 
“Little things, it must be remem- 
bered, count quite heavily with us. 
At my hotel this morning. for in- 
stance, I found on the card an item 
called ‘English Breakfast Tea.’ 
Comic! There is no such thing as 
‘English Breakfast Tea.’ We drink 
tea at breakfast, to be sure, but 
there is no particular brand or 
variety that we serve exclusively 
for breakfa t. It is a knowledge 
of such small facts that will enable 
the American producer who sells 
us things to avoid mistakes in 
English advertising. In any case, 
he would make a serious error in 
England to prepare any advertis- 
ing matter that has not been 
looked over first by one of our ad- 
vertising experts.” 





American Chain 
Stores to Enter the World 
Field 


CHAIN of retail stores sell- 
‘1 ing all kinds of commodities 
that will eventually grow into a 
worldwide organization is fore- 
cast by the announcement that the 
interests back of the United Cigar 
Stores have entered the candy 
field. The United Retail Stores 
Corporation, which controls the 
United Cigar Stores, will soon 
open a chain of candy stores in 
New York and other cities. Candy 
and “kindred products,” it is an- 
nounced, will be not only sold but 
manufactured. It is known that 
the corporation also contemplates 
the establishment of chain stores 
handling other lines, but what 
these may be, has not yet been 
disclosed. 
In a bulletin to the holders of 
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READER- 
INTEREST 


Another reason why 
“PUNCH” PAYS 
ADVERTISERS 


HE most valuable attri- 
bute of any publication 
as an advertising medi- 
um for high-class goods and 
service is “Reader-Interest.” 
It is a fact that for almost 
Seventy Years before spe- 
cially cultivating the sale of 
advertising space “Punch” 
catered only to “Reader- 
Interest” and built up a 
world-wide sale among 
people who have been loyal 
admirers and_ constant, 
faithful, interested readers, 
in many cases for several 
generations. 


Thus, when advertising was pro- 
moted in “Punch” on modern 
methods, “Punch’s” readers re- 
sponded most generously, and 
advertisers smiled and asked for 
more—and more—and yet more. 

Another reason why advertising 
in “Punch” is particularly profitable. 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager, “Punch” 
10 Bouverie Street 
London, Eng. 
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NEWS-— 


that’s what counts in a 
newspaper. 

That’s what people buy a 
paper for. 

The better the news the 
better the paper, the better 
its readers and the greater 
its influence. 





In Akron the only paper 
receiving Associated Press 
Service is 


THE AKRON 


EVENING and SUNDAY 


TIMES | 


That’s one reason why it 
is “Akron’s Ablest News- 
paper” as well as most in- 
fluential newspaper. That’s 
why it has been showing 
the fastest growth of any 
paper in Ohio. 


The Akron 


Evening Times 
“Akron’s Ablest Newspaper” 
Average Daily Net Paid 20,454 A. B.C, 

Akron’s Only Seven Day Paper 
Akron’s Only Associated Press Paper 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 


Chas. H. Eddy Co. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


























common stock of the United Re. 
tail Stores Corporation  : 
stated that: a 

“The manufacture and sale of 
candy at retail is to-day one of 
the large and growing industries 
in the United States, It is 
business that is most attractive 
from every viewpoint. By th 
chain store system, under effective 
management, candy can and yil 
be sold at retail upon terms whic 
will return a fair margin oj 
profit and still place candy oj 
standard quality and value in th 
hands of the public at prices lower 
than those heretofore prevailing. 

“This company has therefore s. 
lected it as the second field for 
its operations. 

“For this purpose U. R. S, Ca. 
dy Stores, Inc., has been organ- 
ized under the laws of the State 
of Delaware, with power to manv- 
facture candy and kindred prod- 
ucts, and sell these products 
through a chain of retail stores 
in the United States and through- 
out the world.” 

In this announcement the 
phrases “at prices lower than 
those heretofore prevailing” and 
“throughout the world” are 
deemed to be of special signif 
cance by the business world. 

According to present plans, the 
advertising done in behalf of the 
new candy stores will probably be 
along the lines followed by the 
United Cigar Stores, space being 
bought in those newspapers sitt- 
ated in towns which have one or 
more of the stores. 





Advertising the Cost of Coffee 


Coffee has lately received much pub 
licity. In the flood of advertisements 
there are a number which stand out 
boldly. Of this number there Je 
interesting newspaper advertisement 0 
M. J. B. Coffee which appeared 
San Francisco. In that particular a¢- 
vertisement the cost of coffee per cup 
was given in comparison feads 
per portion of various every-day 
Coffee at .one vr a mo 
with cream and sugar, wa 
than a portion of vanilla ice -_ 
mashed potatoes, spinach : 
tuce or apple sauce. course an 
small steak, broiled mackerel, f the 
stew and Spanish omelet out 0 
low cost race. 
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EMC 
Window 





In Daytime 
Display eae ekae. 
and 
Indoor 
Electric 





SIGNS 


At Night 
The clear radiance and visibility of these signs is 
unique. They produce the brilliant illusion of in- 
numerable tiny bulb lamps. 


Newest and Most Effective 


EMC signs have been thoroughly tested and tried out. 
Many national advertisers are using them successfully. 
They are now offered to large advertisers on a quantity basis. 


EMC signs combine equal effectiveness day and night; 
unequalled attraction and novelty and are inexpensive to 
purchase and to maintain. 


EMC signs are made of durable metal. The face or faces 
can be decorated as desired for daytime use. At night, by 
a patented method of perforation, the disks cut out become 
convex reflectors. 


We also make EMC signs for outdoor service and Elmyco 
flat metal signs of all varieties for outdoor and indoor 
advertising uses. We maintain a Service Bureau to aid 
advertisers in selling, renting and distributing signs to 
their dealers. 


The ELWOOD MYERS Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 
New York Office—47 West 34th St. 
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Maxwell Droke announces 
a human Copy Service 


“Conversation on paper’ is an apt 
definition of Droke copy. Words 
of flesh-and-blood aliveness. Letters, 


booklets, campaigns that are natural, 
friendly, believable. 


Droke copy contains no frozen phrases. 
It is devoid of windy words. Just sim- 
ple, forceful messages for business men 
who believe- that their sales stories 
should be told in a human way. 


It isn’t the easiest copy to write. Hit- 
or- miss advertising can be “knocked 
out” in much less time. But clients 
have repeatedly told me that Droke 
messages are effective business bringers. 
Perhaps you would like to know more 
about this practical service. 


Let’s have a correspondence chat. 


MAXWELL DROKE 
Associated with Hop Service, Inc. 
Advertising Building 
Chicago 
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The Art Quality of Your Goods as 
a Factor in Their Merchandising 


Manufacturers Have World Markets Mainly by the Good Looks of 


the Product 


By C. H. Handerson 


A FEW years ago the Kaiser 

L\ observed that Switzerland had 
a toehold on the toy industry of 
the world, and that England was 
the fountainhead of fine printing 
and that when the universe wanted 
artificial flowers, they unerringly 
wended their way to flowery 
France. These three facts—small 
though they may appear—annoyed 
the Kaiser. They made him 
peevish in the extreme and in 
those days when the Kaiser was 
peevish things happened— 

So he issued a divine decree that 
three prominent Art schools of 
Germany should give up their un- 
specialized courses on Art as 
such, The imperial mandate went 
forth and things began to happen 
—immediately the gay and incon- 
sequential life of these three Bo- 
hemian and uncommercial insti- 
tutions changed to a life of in- 
tense and drastic specialization 
and commercialization — one 
turned to dolls, another to print- 
ing, and the third to paper flow- 
ers. 

Nuremburg’s art foundry gave 
itself over wholly to the improve- 
ment and production of toys— 
with the result that the baby-doll 
face of the Switzer doll gave way 
to the human and life-like mug of 
the German product. Other things 
happened to dolls under the skil- 
ful hand of the Teuton artisans— 
they took on joints and speech and 
all sorts of human attributes and 
forthwith the Toy Center of the 
the world swung from Switzer- 
land to Germany; and our own 
country, before the war, imported 
German toys to the tune of over 
$8,000,000 ‘worth annually! Ger- 
man printing and poster stamps 

é@ an jnternational hobby, 
and the really Class A corsages 


—_— 


Reprinted by permission, from “Drill 


Chips,” Cleveland. Twist Drill Company. 
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that my lady wore week end and 
week out on her hat and bodice 
were German made. Art paid. 

Let me give you another dem- 
onstration of the practical, com- 
mercial value of Art. In a thriv- 
ing city which I honored with my 
nativity there dwells a motor car 
of more than national fame. Only 
a few years ago it was a mere 
pimple on the motor map, but now 
its Owners are princes, profiteers 
and similar perspicacious person- 
ages. And here’s the interesting 
part of the story—the source of 
the sudden rise to fame of this 
motor car was not a motor of 
ultra mysterious design, neither 
was it a motor with six million 
less parts than other motors, you 
can believe me or not but the 
thingamajig on the whodldedo 
was only partially responsible for 
its popularity. Art—Applied Art 
—was the principal thing which 
took this car by its motorphorical 
breeches and hoisted it overnight 
onto the pedestal of public ap- 
proval. 


ART COMES 


A French designer did the un- 
didable with a wave of his wand 
—he was hired to redesign the car, 
and he came over from France es- 
pecially for the job. Frenchy took 
one look at the thing, as it then 
was, and then took three heaves at 
his smelling salts. In his estima- 
tion it was as artistic as a brew- 
ery truck, as graceful as a cow 
and as attractive to the eye as a 
giant squid. But he took the job 
of alteration, and ultimately ap- 
peared with a rejuvenated design. 

“But,” said the manufacturer. 
on looking over the Frenchman’s 
artistic effort, “we can’t do that 
It is impossible. It will cost us a 
cold $150,000 or perhaps more to 
make this change in scenery.” 


HIGH, BUT IT PAYS 
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The Frenchman shrugged his 
shoulders and ’lowed as what he 
was highly and grossly insulted— 
they had hired him to produce a 
job that would be a thing of 
beauty and a joy for ever and 
then, when he had done this thing, 
they stopped and stumbled over 
such an insignificant, mundane 
thing as money. It was unthink- 
able! He stormed and cursed and 
tore out yards of hair. Ultimate- 
ly he won, and his soulful French 
sighs wafted another motor car to 
eternal fame and prominence. 

The changes were made and 
within one year the cost was back 
in the bank to the credit of the 
manufacturer many times over. 
Art—Applied Art—pays. 

One of the largest manufactur- 
ers of builder’s hardware—a firm 
famous for the design of its 
products—was conducting the in- 
spirer of this artistic tale through 
his plant. From room to room 
they went, and, finally, they came 
to the buffing and finishing room 
where the million-dollar finish was 
put on the castings. “Here,” said 
the manager, “we lose thousands 
of dollars annually—the workmen 
at these grinding wheels have no 
more respect for the delicate trac- 
ery on these locks than as though 
it were scrap metal. We may pay 
hundreds for an acanthus leaf de- 
sign, the leaf comes through the 
entire factory clean as a whistle 
and perfect as art and clever ma- 
nipulators can make it, and then 
they get hold of it in here and 
change it into a cabbage leaf or 
a flock of spinach.” 

A lack of Art in the polishing 
room of this manufacturer nulli- 
fied annually investments of thou- 
sands. 

Heretofore I have rather prided 
myself on my distaste for Art. I 
thought it was something of a 
disgrace to know anything of Ital- 
ian blues and technique in oils— 
certainly the average assemblage 
of business men would look 
askance at the individual who dis- 
played any great degree of inter- 
est or knowledge of Art—they’d 
consider it a sign of weakness, a 
feminine, asinine trait, one far 
removed from the sober and se- 
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date business life of a community 
Am I right? ’ 
_ I am not. Last week I wm 
into a drug store to buy a 
postal cards. I wanted to 
something a trifle out of the 
dinary and not just the usual 
kum stuff. After I had whirl 
the revolving rack around half ; 
dozen times in a vain effort to lp. 
cate something fit to send to am. 
one but your mother-in-law | 
whirled around on the druggist 
“Haven’t you got any dec 
cards,” says I, “something bette 
than these?” “Sure we have’ 
says he, “but not very many of 
them. They sell too well to kee 
many in stock. We sell ten of 
these—(pointing to a badly sho 
up lot of really attractive and ar. 
tistic cards) to one of those’ 
(pointing to the atrocities in th 
revolving rack). 

So you see even the common 
American public—we artistic ath. 
ists—really do appreciate Art and 
we demonstrate our appreciation 
even in such small things as postal 
cards. To-day the market for a- 
tistic cards has been won away 
from a foreign house, which for- 
merly held it, by a Chicago house, 
and all by producing more artistic 
cards. Art in industry pays. 


WE ARE EVEN EDUCATED NOW IX 
WALLPAPER 


And now let me shoot one more 
bomb into your artistic frontier 
a wallpaper dealer in Boston says 
the day is past when he can palm 
off highly inflammatory wall cor- 
erings on an unsuspecting Ameti- 
can public. We have become to 
discerning—too “artistic,” if yor 
please. Our children, especially, 
display an innate artistic sens 
that guides them aright through 
the horrors of “selecting the right 
paper for the front hall.” 
the newly rich are now attrac 
by Boishevistic wallpaper depict 
ing a riot of socialistic roses a- 
tacking an army of green parrots 
or vice .versa. Only the net 
rich are legitimate victims for “th 
stuff in the back room,” because 
they, poor souls, have been so busy 
amassing the gold and the gree 
that they have had no time to 
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NEW BUSINESS 


Is Being Created Every Day 








In the readjustment 


of affairs 


The personnel of this agency has 
especial capabilities which are 
available for accounts of merit. 


A consistent performance over 
many years in directing the ex- 
penditure of millions of dollars 
in advertising to the certain 
profit of the investors, makes 
claim to attention. 


LIBERTY ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 
149 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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W anted— 
An Unusual Copywriter 


We want a man who commands not only origi- 
nality of expression but, more important still, 
originality of thought. A man who can differ- 
entiate between originality that is valuable and 
originality that is merely freakish. 


He must possess a well-developed sense for pick- 
ing out the most effective selling points of any 
product. 


And, in addition, he must have the patience, the 
courage and the idealism to study and rewrite 
each advertisement until he knows that it is the 
very best he can do. 


We realize that such a man is hard to find but, 
when we find him, we will give him opportuni- 
ties such as we think he would have difficulty in 
duplicating elsewhere. 


Such a man cannot do a great deal measured in 
quantity, so he will have, at the start, but one 
large account to work on. As it is in the auto- 
mobile accessory field, if he knows something 
about gas engines he will get started the more 
quickly. 


We offer this man a good salary ‘at once—and 
his own limitations will be his only limit in the 
future. 


If you feel you can measure up to these require- 
ments, write us fully in your first letter. It will 
be held strictly confidential, and will be returned 
if you so desire. 


Wales Advertising Co. 


110 West 40th Street, New York City 


Address James Albert Wales personally 
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sorb the art that is in the air. 

Once more and then I'll quit for 
the night: The despoiler of my 
home told me that a few weeks 
previous to our tete a tete, he 
was walking through a manufac- 
turing plant with one of the lar- 
gest manufacturers of trip ham- 
mers in the country. Casually he 
spoke of the unusually graceful 
and symmetrical lines of the trip 


_ hammer which they were making. 


“Yes,” replied the manufacturer, 
“we have consciously tried to 
make a handsome looking ham- 
mer because we find that workmen 
—especially those coming from 
abroad—instinctively like a well 
proportioned, artistic-looking ma- 
chine!” 

Think of that, you flint eyed 
heathen—workmen like a hand- 
some machine! There is room for 
thought there—and also room for 
revision of some machines we 
might mention but won’t because 
we have no intention of crucify- 
ing ourselves for art’s sake. 

And now we must go, but not 
until we have left one construc- 
tive thought in your thinkery. 
Germany hogged the toy industry 
by specializing on toys. She did 
ditto on printing and on artificial 
flowers. Why don’t some of you 
grave stone manufacturers cage 
the trade of the world for Amer- 
ica? I don’t know where the 
world headquarters for grave 
stones is, but it’s a lead-pipe cinch 
it’s not in this land of the Free. 
Did you ever, Al, did you ever in 
your life see a grave stone that 
wasn’t an artistic calamity? I 
never did. Honest to Mike, man, 
it is more terrible to live near a 
grave yard than to live in one, be- 
cause, when you live near it you 
have to look at those grave stones 
every morning and every night, 
and when you live in one, they’re 
over your head where you can’t 
see ‘em. And to look at a grave 
stone is to wish you were dead! 
There’s a graveyard near me, 
and twice each day I have to look 
at several things that have been 
graven on granite in the name of 
Art. One of them is typical of 
every grave stone I ever saw—it 
shows a lamb that has tripped 
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Covers in Colors 


With October 1919 Issue 


Beginning with the Oc- 
tober, 1919, issue, A meri- 
can Farming will print 
the cover pages in two- 
color process (flatbed) 
work, on 65 Ib. special 


S & S C stock. 


New rate card on stand- 
ard form, showing all 
rates including color 
pages—also all other data 
regarding plates, size of 
page, closing dates, etc., 
etc., has already been 
mailed to advertisers and 
agencies. 


During the last year of the 
war, when good paper-stock 
was simply unobtainable,— 
a County Agent character- 
ized American Farming as 
“a diamond in the rough.” 
Beginning this year, how- 
ever, good paper stock was 
obtained,—and now the cov- 
ers in colors will add a fur- 
ther polish to the “diamond,” 
which we believe will ma- 
terially enhance its value, to 
subscribers and advertisers 
alike. 


“The Farm Paper with a Mission” 


Hmerican 
Farming 


Duane W. Gaytorp, Publisher 


Josern C. Hyatt, Adv. Mgr. 
Chicago 


Paul W. and Guy F. Minnick, 
Eastn. Reps., 303 Sth Ave., N.Y. 
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‘““‘Where’s 
My Pencil?” 


OW many times have 
you asked that question? 
Yet have you ever really found 
your penal? One that feels 
friendly to your hand—that 
eases and quickens your work? 


You can find this pencil. 
Our unusual little booklet 
‘Finding Your Pencil’ will 
tell you how. It contains 
personal information about 
how to lighten your work by 
using the correct 


ELporaDO 
he master duawing pencil” 


Write for it today—booklet No. 150-J, 


Write us on your letterhead 
for free full length samples, 
telling us what work you do 
and your dealer’s name. 


tee VT LEADS 
Srprefirente == 


AR Mac Dougall & Co, Ltd. Toronto all 


There is a Dixon-quality Pencil, Crayon 
and Eraser for every purpose 














over a brick. The ]} 

sick that even a Chica a 
packer would feel sorry for it, ln 
fact one has to have a 
college education to tell whether 
it is a lamb or an elephant |; 
might be either or neither—it 
might be a hyena. But I know it 
is a lamb because the name of it 
is written on the stone in big let. 
ters L-A-M-B—like that. 

If only the tomb makers would 
get a real designer working for 
them and have him make up a fey 
stock designs that a fellow could 
go in and buy when he felt te 
was going to die without getti 
sick from looking at them! Why 
my grandmother can knit ‘better 
designs than most of these tomb 
makers throw at you in the shape 
of tombs. And with an artistic 
line of tombs in your satchel, you 
could set out and sell the world, 
It’s a field that has limitless pros- 
pects; elections and wars can’t af- 
fect the market except favorably. 
Everything and everyone is wait- 
ing for the man with a truly artis- 
tic tomb stone. It’s a chance of a 
lifetime. 

But seriously, before you scoff 
at art, remember that through art 
—commercially applied art—Ger- 
many changed three world trade 
centres, Art’s one of those things 
which we Americans have com- 
pletely ignored in the past as un- 
commercial and unbecoming our 
business ability, yet to-day many 
times three trade centres could be 
changed and _ transplanted to 
America through the skilful use 
of this much-damned commodity 
—art. 

Think it over. 





Edrop With Associated Artists 


Arthur N. Edrop, for some time art 
advisor of several New York adver 
tisers and advertising agencies, 
joined the Associated Artists of, Pile, 
delphia. He holds the position ° 
production manager. 





With Howard-Garfield-Gray 
Studio 


W. W. Slocum, who has been in the 
army for twenty months, has affiliated 
himself with the Howard-Garfield-Gray 
Studio, New York. 
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WITHOUT WORDS 


OT by exclamation point and argu- 
ment is the Strength of your product 
made plain to the reader of your cata- 

log, booklet or folder. 


Strength crashes through eye and imagin- 
ation when the very texture of the paper, 
its weight, form and feel express Strength— 
when the whole booklet is planned to ex- 
press Strength in its 
—color—type—illustration, and 
STRATHMORE EXPRESSIVE PAPERS 


Adolph Treidler has designed a folder that shows 
how strenaty Strength can be suggested by a 
Strathmore Expressive Paper. Write for this— 
even if the character of the product you wish to 
advertise is Daintiness, Dignity, Luxury, Cool- 
ness, or Conservativeness. Strathmore Paper 
Company, Mittineague, Mass. 


EXPRESSIVE PAPERS 
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Boston Herald-'Traveler 


is now Vice-President of this 
Agency.- Mr. McCahill will be 
glad to make appointments to 
discuss advertising and merchan- 
dising with present or prospective 





advertisers, without obligation or «A 
expense 


“Tucker Service Sells” for 


The Tucker Agency it ee 
Incorporated 


Advertising 


303 Fifth Avenue, New York Madison Square 4377 th 
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The Government Retail Store 
Plan 


nt plans of the War De- 
partment. for the disposition of surplus 
stocks call for the establishment of 
retail stores in fourteen zone su ply 
centers. It is expected that in those 
sections of the country in which large 
areas are embraced in zone boundaries, 
additional cities will be selected as sale 
army's large surplus stocks of 
socks, underwear, shirts, raincoats, 
blankets, gloves, tobacco, soap and other 
household commodities will be sold. Con- 
sumers in the large cities where the 
stores will be operated will be able to 
urchase over the counter, but the stocks 
also will be made available to persons 
in other communities through the parcel 


st. 

Price lists are being prepared and 
these will be furnished to all post offices 
for the convenience of the public. It 
is expected that the prices, like those on 
the foodstuffs now being disposed of, will 
be considerably below the prevailing 
market. 





Pulpwood Timber Survey 


Requested 


An investigation of the pulpwood tim- 
ber supply is requested in a resolution 
by Senator Watson of Indiana. The 
resolution would authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to make a survey 
and preliminary investigation of the ap- 
proximate and possible available pulp- 
wood timber supply not only in the 
Northeastern part of the United States 
but also in the Central and Western sec- 
tions. The Secretary of Agriculture, 
also under the resolution, is directed to 
make recommendations for pulpwood 
utilization. The sum of $100,000 is 
asked to carry on the survey and inves- 
tigation. 

The resolution has been referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and it is 
expected that it will be brought up for 
early action, 


“American Footwear” to Be a 
New Chicago Publication 


The Industrial Publishing Corporation 
has been organized in Chicago for the 
purpose of publishing business papers 
for various industries. The first paper 
to appear will be American Footwear, 
the first issue of which is scheduled for 
early appearance. J. A. Hall is editor 
and manager. The new paper will be 
9 by 12 inches in size and will include 
sag ertment devoted to the hosiery 
eld. 


Ceck With C. B. Hewitt & 
Bros. 


J. A. Cook, formerly a member of 
the sales force of the West Virginia 
Paper & Pulp Company, New York, is 
now with C. B. Hewitt & Bros., Inc., 


New York, 
idlbere. paper, cardboard and glue 
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The paper that 


spoilt your 
best joke! 


You know the old jape about 
the English having no sense of 
humour ? 


London 
2 . 
Opinion 
The Witty Weekly 
even makes an American smile. 
It does more in England, it 


makes people buy the goods ad- 
vertised in its columns, due to 


the 
Absolute 
(Guarantee 


which protects the buyer. 


If you are interested in this 
market, write me fully, I may 
be of some slight assistance to 
you. 


Mat 


—— 





Advertising Manager 


LONDON OPINION 
67 and 68 Chandos St. 
Strand, London, W.C. 2 
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The 
St. Louis Times 


announces that Mr. G. 
Logan Payne, with offices 
in the Marquette Build- 
ing, Chicago; Payne, 
Burns and Smith, Fifth 


Avenue Building, New. 


York; Payne, Burns and 
Smith, 8 Winter Street, 
Boston; and George H. 
Payne, Kresge Building, 
Detroit, will have full 
charge of its foreign ad- 
vertising. 


The St. Louis Times is 
the only evening Repub- 
lican paper in a city hav- 
ing the largest Republi- 
can majority in ~ the 
United States. It has a 
character circulation that 
cannot be reached by any 
other St. Louis paper and 
is an absolute necessity in 
covering the Evemng 
Newspaper field of St. 
Louis. 


The Times will co- 
operate to the fullest ex- 
tent with Mr. Payne and 
his associates to make the 
advertising campaigns of 
its patrons successful. 


THE ST. LOUIS TIMES 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 














“Nothing Equal to Jt” 


Boutwett, Mitne & Vaawum Cy 
DARK BARRE GRANITE 
MonrTPevier, Vr, 
Ser of ay ny Inx: 

RINTERS’ InK is my choi publica. 
tion, and weekly I ovate sullciont Ge, 
to it to study the contents carefully frog 
cover to cover. There is nothing 
to it. Keep up your very commends 
high-class wok. 

H. P. Hrvway, 


Sales Manager, 





New Directors of Coca-Col 
Company 


Among the directors of the Com 
Cola Company, recently elected, ap 
Louis K. Liggett, president of th 
United Drug Company; W. E. McCay, 
general manager of the Procter & Gam. 
ble Company; J. H. Nunnally, president 
of the Nunnally Company, Atlanta, and 
W. C. Bradley, president of the Eagle 
and Phoenix Mills, Columbus, Ga. 





W. G. Jacobs in Sales and 
Advertising Work 


Walter G. Jacobs, who has been a 
lieutenant in the ordnance department 
of the army, is the new distributing 
manager of the Bearings Service Com 
pany, Detroit. Mr. Jacobs will have 
charge of both the advertising and sales 
departments of the organization. 





J. A. Robertson With N. K 
Fairbank Co. 


J. A. Robertson, in charge of the a¢ 
vertising of Wilson & Co. since the 
death of Robert W. Sullivan, has be 
come associated with the ori 
partment of the N. K. Fairbanks 
pany, Chicago. 


“Shield,” of Mansfield, Ohio, 
Bought By “News” 


The plant and equipment of the 
Shield, a morning paper of Mansfeld, 
Ohio, has been purchased by the News, 
an evening six-day publication, of that 
city. The News will issue a Sunday 
edition. 








Pivan With Denver Concern 


Earl A. Pivan, formerly advertising 
manager of Leonard, Martin & Co., Chr 
cago, has been appointed to a similar 
osition with the Gano-Downs Company, 

enver. 





Death of President of Vick 
Chemical Co. 


Lunsford Richardson, Sr., president ot 
the Vick Chemical Company, Greens 
boro, N. C., died last month at San 
Francisco, aged sixty-four years. 
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We Are Selfish 


Free Service Pays Us 


halk into our office. 
He had just purchased 


an airplane from a competitor, and had 
received no aid in his search for a pilot. 
One of our executives took him in hand 
and secured a suitable ex-service flyer. We 
have made a friend—his future business is 
ours—and while looking for his pilot we sold 
another man six machines. 


“ikea is why we serve 
sem to the limit of our abil- 
ity —it is selfishly good 
business. May our Business Service 


Department analyze your Transporta- 
tion and Distribution problems gratis—air- 
craft of today can aid in their solution under 
some conditions. 


eee) 


Interallied Aircraft Corporation 
185 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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FASHIONABLE DRESs|| ‘ 
“The Magazine for Milady” ne 
on the occasion of its fifth anniversary reports 

the following progress— HE 
catalog 
129% GAIN in Advertsing |) &= 
for last 5 months |} ©": 

title. 
257 GAIN in Circulation for |f 
last 5 months |} ° 


; 50,000 Net Paid NATIONAL |} =: 
Circulation | } 23% 











So t 

7 . of the 

A.B.C. Membership appliedfor |} ==": 
after-tl 

ing the 

A shrewd buyer of space opined that FASHION- honore 
ABLE DRESS was a “Medium of Unusual Merit” this for 
for anything that women buy, and he proved that =, 
he meant it by renewing two space-contracts for which 
another year. We know it. You advertisers nation: 
ought to know it. Our representatives can prove not lar 
it to your satisfaction. They are at your call; oe 
anytime you say. Or, write to the Advertising ford . 
Manager for fuller information and _rate-card. can re: 
The latter will tell an interesting story, particu- best 1 
larly in view of the fact that from November Ist — 
our rates go up more than 40%. We serve well, selling 
and happy to. May we serve YOU. ularly 
= 

ver 

FASHIONABLE DRESS PUBLISHING CO., Inc. dart 
170 Fifth Avenue New York, N. ¥. poor 
su 














— | The Operation of the Successful 
Sales Promotion Department 


How the Work of the Different Divisions Should Be Properly Related 


By A. R. Howell 
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Manager Marketing, 
HE young man who helped 
when the boss laid out his own 

catalogue was probably the first 
to consider himself sales pro- 
motion manager. Since then 
three graduate engravers have 
evolved high art envelope stuffers 
for a print-critical sales force and 
have signed themselves with this 
title. 

In most companies, some of 
national standing, this will ring 
true as an historical indictment. 
In others by some freak of fate 
or business politics a real sales- 
man has been tossed into the sales 
promotion job. And as a result 
you and I can name a score of 
cases where a man and an or- 
ganization have achieved prom- 
inence almost overnight and have 
profited accordingly. 

So the potential sales energies 
of the sales promotion depart- 
ment are not of undemonstrated 
value. And in these days, when 
after-the-war competition is forc- 
ing the sales campaign out of time 
honored channels, it’s high time 
this force was geared up for work. 

The efficiency of such a depart- 
ment is highest in the company 
which is large enough to fight 
nationally for its business and yet 
not large enough to employ “big” 
advertising in the sales struggle. 
And yet no big advertiser can af- 
ford to ignore this work, for it 
can readily be proved out as the 
best. means of linking up the 
specific product drive with the big 
background or house impression 
selling, which has become pop- 
ularly known as institutional ad- 
vertising. 

Every so often an organization 
chart is laid out to guide the 
executive hand in a little reor- 
ganization work, or man pruning. 


such a chart the sales promo- 
159 
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S. K. F. Industries 


tion department should stand on 
a par with the sales department 
and be responsible only to the 
operating vice-president, or the 
general sales ‘manager. To define 
the b-undary between these two 
departments, the sales department 
is interested in the customer or 
prospect as an individual account 
while the sales promotion division 
is interested only in customers or 
prospects in the mass. Where re- 
handlers enter into the distri- 
bution plan the establishment of 
better sales relations through 
proper trade co-operation and the 
indication of new and desirable 
outlets is a natural promotional 
duty. So the sales promotion 
department’s duties are plainly to 
undertake the development of dis- 
tribution and markets and to put 
its findings at the disposal of the 
sales executives to the consequent 
more scientific upbuilding of the 
sales plan. 


WELL PLANNED ORGANIZATION 
NEEDED. 


Because the company auditor 
views such a division as unpro- 
ductive labor, we find too many 
departments launched with just a 
man and a stenographer to tackle 
the work. As a result the plaint 
of the average executive is “Oh, 
these advertising people are al- 
ways going to do such big things, 
but we never get our spring liter- 
ature ready before the Fourth of 
July.” If that same executive 
will only analyze the work of such 
a department he will find that no 
division of the business demands 
so much hand and foot work and 
yet is so dependent for its suc- 
cessful operation on having suf- 
ficient time for creative effort. 

The work of a sales promotion 
department nominally falls into 


TaTVr “2c 
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four well defined divisions, viz., 
Statistical Research, House Or- 
gans, Display Advertising and 
Trade Literature, and Dealer Pro- 
motion. 

In promotional effort, the re- 
search division defines the selling 
objective and the balance of the 
department co-operates with the 
sales division to centre all the 
selling energies of the organiza- 
tion on the opportunities defined. 


STATISTICAL WORK MUST BE OF 
SOME USE 


The scope of the work of the 
statistical research division of the 
sales promotion department might 
be described as limited on one 
hand by the figure production of 
the comptroller’s or treasurer’s 
department and on the other by 
the executive needs of the busi- 
ness. 

Its work must never be aca- 
demic. Every report or graph 
must fill an immediate need and 
meet a current use. It is.better 
that its production be eighty per 
cent correct and timely than one 
hundred per cent exact and its 
reports go to merely fill a file. 

Part of the work of this division 
will be the analysis and interpre- 
tation of sales records, “~but the 
major part will be the kind of re- 
search that will enable it to chart 
and forecast possible and prob- 
able market development for the 
guidance of the company’s selling 
energies. 

In examining current sales fig- 
ures it should be able to supply 
the sales executives with data 
showing the operation of the busi- 
ness geographically and by in- 
dustrial divisions of the market. 
Data of this sort if completely 
charted and laid out in graph 
form will enable the sales execu- 
tives to determine the efficiency of 
their sales organization individu- 
ally, the extent and intensity to 
which their markets are covered 
geographically and through the 


analysis of trade tendencies enable 
them to determine the lines of 
least and greatest resistance in 
their selling work. This part of 
the division’s 
routine. 


effort is largely 
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The data established 
this routine examination of cur. 
rent sales figures will point oy 
the really important work to be 
undertaken by the pains 

. ple, this information 
might well determine that por- 
tions of certain territories wer 
not covered and SO seem to indj- 
cate the necessity for expansion 
in the sales organization, Op 
closer analysis, however, thes 
same figures might indicate that 
the portions uncovered had not 
been properly cultivated by the 
existing sales organization be. 
cause the towns referred to were 
largely trade centres for indus- 
tries which did not represent 
ready markets for the company’ 
products. It would then be neces- 
sary for the research division to 
determine why these points were 
hard to sell and if the market 
were really open it should carry 
out investigations to indicate the 
direct or indirect competition 
which brought about this situ- 
ation. 

A national or territorial exam- 
ination of the competition indi- 
cated by a thorough investigation 
would in most cases uncover a 
manufacturing cost or merchan- 
dising problem, which in many 
cases would not otherwise be pre- 
sented to the attention of the 
company’s executives with suf- 
ficient force to secure their neces- 
sary concentration on its solution. 

By defining sales opportunities 
or sales problems in this fashion 
the statistical research division of 
the sales promotion department 
fulfills its greatest duty to the 
business. 

Too often the house-organ of 
the department is left to the be 
tween-times production capabili- 
ties of men with other and routine 
duties to handle. The house-or- 
gan work will no doubt become 4 
collection of personals interesting 
only to the employees intimately 
associated with the business. 
This work should therefore be 
segregated and made the duty of 
a well organized department to 
the end that the house-orgals 
may reflect and give due prom- 
inence to the creative efforts © 
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| 
Consider Chicago! 





Among the cities of the world 

She stands supreme—the advertising 
Center of the greatest nation in existence. 
Beneath her pall of smoke, her din of commerce, 
There lives the Spirit of Truth 

Which carries her on to greater triumphs 

With the rising of each day's sun. 

It is this spirit which has given Chicago 

The Supremacy in advertising 

Which is undoubtedly hers—- 

For truthful advertising is 

The kind—the only kind—that pays. 

You see it in the democratic way 

In which she goes about her business. 

You see it in her buildings: none 

Aspiri »g to be more lofty than the next. 

You see it in her advertising agencies: 

All working for the common good—to 

Make advertising better—to tell the truth! 

We are proud to be numbered among the 
Progressive advertising agencies of 

This great center of advertising—to 

Do our small bit in helping to make 
Advertising pay the advertiser better. 

To all who contemplate the expenditure of money 
for advertising purposes we sound this mes- 
sage:— 


Come to Chicago 
—where advertising Jives. 





440 SoDearborn St. Chicagalll. 
Telephones-Wabash 2548-64 
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a the org 
lines. 
66 9 rd ) 
tion de 
Say “Thank You!” for a 
a 
9 iti 
the Year’s Favors om 
ides , — 
AY it with Holiday Greeting Cards—rich little en 
remembrances that show the regard in which ad 
you hold men of importance in your business life. ree 
logues. 
Mere costly cards, with little thoughtfulness in obviou: 
their make-up, won't do what you want cards to ay 
do. But a design that is felt—an eloquent bit of sales 1 
art—a beautifully lettered hand-clasp—it will al- yagi 
most put a man in your debt! the si 
u 
You know it to be a problem to get such designs— The ¢ 
you receive so few of them. So do your customers. be - 
And that makes your opportunity with Olson estan 
Cards so much the greater. av 
0 
We have sample designs that will please you by as 
what they suggest to you in the way of warming . 
up business relationships. They have character, ; > 
such as you know your business has, and want he 
others to know. They have it in them to get to the book 
top of the pile of mail your man-at-the-top reads. vb 
One glance at the samples will satisfy you as to strate 
that mean 
; chan, 
Of 15 designs—every one of which can be adapted ue 
to your business in an exclusive way— choose oa 
whichever looks to have the greatest possibilities < 
for you. Then we'll develop it along individual laid 
lines, as you may approve. me | 
of t 
The samples will go forward at your of 1 
request on your business letterhead _ 
duct 
EUGENE A. OLSON COMPANY adv 
mee 
Manufacturers of Engraved Stationery nee 
; I 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT wn 
- 
ver 
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the organization along economic 


lines. . 
The duties of the sales promo- 
tion department preparing or su- 
ising the preparation of dis- 
pla advertising need hardly any 
ition to an advertising audi- 
ence. It is important to discuss 
only because the duties of the de- 
ent in their relation to the 
production of trade literature too 
often resolve themselves into the 
perfunctory establishment of en- 
yelope stuffers and product cata- 
logues. And there is such an 
obvious remedy handy. The sales- 
men, in their road effort, continu- 
ally run up against the kind of 
sales resistance which they either 
report in the usual way, or which 
the statistical research division of 
the sales promotion department 
can uncover as outlined above. 
The company’s literature should 
be prepared to aid the sales or- 
ganization in reducing sales re- 
sistance at points of this sort. 

For example, the manufacturer 
of a washing machine might de- 
termine by such investigation that 
the size of the machine and the 
labor required to change water in 
it were points being capitalized 
by their competition. The obvious 
literature to combat this would be 
booklets or leaflets that capitalized 
the size in terms of strength and 
years of service and to demon- 
strate supplementary ways and 
means of effecting an easy water 
change without the necessity of 
pipe connections that ‘must be of 
the easily clogged and germ- 
breeding variety unless expen- 
sively installed. 

Too much emphasis cannot be 
laid to proper co-operation with 
the technical or production ends 
of the business in the preparation 
of material of this character. If 
your. sales promotion manager will 
see to it that his literature pro- 
duction is geared up to produce 
advertising literature that really 
meets the fully demonstrated 
needs of the sales organization, he 
will have no problem as to“-how to 
get rid of those umpty thousand 
booklets that are fast becoming 
obsolete on the shelves of the ad- 
vertising stock room. The sales 
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“When Seconds 
Count” 





“Publica- 
tions-—out 
on time!” 





We are doing it on 101 publica- 
tions now. We can doit for you. 
Six solid floors of service, operat- 
ing all day and all night. K-L’s 
complete organization guarantees 
our promise to the second. 


Kenfield - Leach Company 
**Chicago’s Leading Printers’’ 
610 Federal Street, Chicago 





























No more wasting time, paper 
and salaries. 

Just drop your catalog or article 
into its container, and mail. 
These Parcel Post Carriers made 
from light, medium and heavy 
weight boxboard with sure LOCK. 
No WRAPPING OF TYING necessary. 

Ask for Samples and Prices 
MADE ONLY BY 


Chicago Carton Company 
4433 Ogden Avenue 516 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Tim Thrift 


knows the ins and 
outs of direct mail ad- 
vertising, He has come 
in contact with it na- 
tionally for years. Un- 
der his editorship, 


The MAILBAG 


is chock-full of prace 
tical, definite, tried- 
out usable ideas on 
advertising and sell- 
ing by mail 






























find itinvaluable. 
with it, we make a 


mail a copy of 


Read now by 10,000 
business concerns and executives who 
To those unfamiliar 


Special $1.00 Offer 


We'll send The Mailbag every month for a year and 







The Art of Re- 
sultful Letter 
Writing 

a brass tacks book by 
Robert Ruxton, a mas- 
ter salesman who uses 
the pen instead of the 
tongue. 

Hundreds have told us 
this contains more 
pertinent truths in its 
56 pages than every - 
thing they have ever 
read on the subject 


To be sure of getting your copy, send 
adollar today. Editiou limited. 


MAILBAG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1806 E. 40th St. 


Cleveland, Ohio 






















Small 


Agency 










Will Buy 


Advertising 


with option to 
present owners 
to remain in 
the larger or- 
ganization 
which our ac- 
counts and 
capital 
develop. 


Address, H. J., Box 143 
care Printers’ Ink 


will 
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force will move them as fast as 
you can renew your stocks, 

Part of the duties of the dealer. 
promotion division of the Sales. 
promotion organization will be i. 
side, but its main production e- 
fort must be carried on largely in 
the field. It is impossible for a 
advertising manager or his gy. 
sistants to do the kind of fed 
work that is called for Prior to 
the proper establishment of dealer. 
promotion material and still maip- 
tain the purely advertising pro. 
duction work of the department 
Independent field work is neces. 
sary if you are to secure red 
market data without selling preju- 
dice. This field work should no 
be carried on in company with the 
salesman, nor should it be in 
dicated to the dealer that the field 
man is an employee of the com- 
pany who is trying in this way to 
arrive at the true conditions fe 
cing their dealers in the resale of 
their product. The man or men 
employed in this capacity wil 
have to be selected for ability in 
trade reporting. The information 
secured through their efforts will 
undoubtedly surprise many an or- 
ganization which employs them 
The chronic condition indicated 
will in most cases be the crying 
necessity for educating rehan- 
dlers, traveling salesmen or clerks 
behind the .counter in how to sell 
your product. Here is a line of 
work well worth the entire atten- 
tion of those whose duty it is to 
prepare the company’s trade liter- 
ature. 


THE OPERATION OF THE  DEPART- 


MENT AS A WHOLE, 


In establishing the sales pro 
motion department along suc 
specialized divisional lines we 
have really set up the means 0! 
carrying out a series of closely 
co-ordinated steps in the estat'sh- 
ment of definite selling facts and 
forces. 

The dealer promotion and sta- 
tistical divisions define the sales 
objectives’ and indicate the sales 
resistance to be overcome in t 
trade distribution steps alone and 
in the marketing work as a whole. 
| The house-organ work and agai® 
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ATLANTIC 
LEADER 


(Formerly Weekly Mail & Homestead) 


The New Week End 
Illustrated Paper 


Published at Halifax, Canada 
(Population 60,000) 


“The Third Most Important 
Port in The British Empire”’ 


For the people of the Atlantic Seaboard 
of Canada 


GEORGE B. DAVID CO. 
Special Representative 


171 Madison Ave. New York 
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the display advertising and trade 
literature is established by col- 
laboration with the selling and 
production ends of the business to 
aid in concentrating the selling 
energies of the whole organization 
in overcoming the indicated sales 
resistance. ; 
What is really established is a 


plan and the partial means of } 


carrying it out, viz., by printers’ 
ink. 

It is obvious that in some busi- 
nesses that are too small to sup- 
port a big promotion organiza- 
tion the only division in the de- 
partment will be along research 
versus production lines. No fur- 
ther amalgamation of _ effort 
should be made, however, unless 
you are willing to risk leaving 
your’ basic market data colored 
by the desire to have a theory 
confirmed rather than a fact 
established. 

In the medium sized organiz- 
ation there are seldom enough 
funds available to undertake a 
sales attack on the entire national 
market. Big national trade-name 
advertising with its necessary 
supplementary trade press and 
local *sales-producing effort pre- 
sent a heavy bill. So the average 
business must resort to the in- 
stalment plan in paying for the 
establishment of its national repu- 
tation and demand. 

Business must be built by con- 
centration geographically, by the 
markets’ trade divisions or by the 
time-honored seasonal drive. We 
can concentrate men and printers’ 
ink on a territory, centre our sell- 
ing on the market leaders or hold 
a special sales week. 

The choice of method will be 
indicated by a comparison of the 
costs of maintaining normal sell- 
ing pressure plus the cost of the 
several special sales methods. 

With most businesses selling to 
the manufacturer trade outlets 
are so scattered geographically 
that concentration by markets, i. e., 
trade divisions, almost always 
proves out as the most economical 
plan. Geographic or time concen- 
trations of selling effort lack the 
mportant feature of influencing 
the cost of resale. They are 
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Prairie Haun 
vale 


RAIRIE Farmer will be 
published every Saturday 


-onand after October 4, 1919. 


Advertisers will have an 
opportunity to call every 
Saturday at 100,000 pro- 
gressive Illinois farm homes 
where Prairie Farmer is a 
welcome friend and inspira- 
tion. Total circulation 
128,000. 

PRAIRIE FARMER 
CHICAGO 





MANUFACTURERS of 
FOOD AND HOME PRODUCTS 


are sending in their copy for the 


Chester Times and 
The Morning Republican 


EXPOSITION EDITIONS 


to be issued October 6th, on opening 
day of FOOD, HEALTH AND HOME 
EFFICIENCY EXPOSITION, to be 
held in Chester, Pa., October 6 to II, 
inclusive. 


A splendid opportunity to create and 
strengthen a hold on the local market, 
composed of 150,000 consumers. 


Foreign Representative 


FRANK R. NORTHRUP 


303 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
Association Building, CHICAGO 


A. B. C. NET PAID FOR JULY 
Republican ... . . 3,425 
Time ss « 6 tw oe oe SED 














= 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


——Then “dull” August also 


piled up over a million lines of . 


paid advertising in the Daily and 
Sunday Atlanta Journal. 
In every month since February 
The Journal has passed the 
million line record. 
No other Georgia paper ever has 
carried a million lines of adver- 
tising in any month. 

Charter Member A. B. C 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 


@ 
exeie 000 


Vd 


Daily League 


SILOS— 


A good silo on a farm means mod- 
ern methods, prosperity, buying 
power. Wisconsin leads all States 
in the number of silos. 

You can blanket the State (or any 
part of it) with 30 leading newspa- 
pers—only one order and one pay- 
ment necessary. 


H. H. BLISS, Secretary 
Wisconsin Daily League 
Janesville, Wisconsin 
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usually used to establish broader 
distribution for a Special line op 
product. 

In selling the market leader; 
you will find it possible to take 
advantage of a competitive Posi- 
tion held by the larger organ- 
izations making up your trade ip 
a way that will surprisingly te. 
duce the cost of maintaining bys. 
ness once secured by this method 
The recognition of the possibil. 
ties of this type of concentrated 
sales effort made possible by 
proper sales promotional organ- 
ization has built many nation 
trade names, not least amoy 
which stands one of our bigger 
publishing companies. The sel 
ing principles are there to k 
utilized by the smallest business 
that can afford to build the or. 
ganization to apply them. 





Just Human, That Is All 


Mactay & Muttatty, Inc., 
New Yorx. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In our opinion, no man can be a sw 
cessful advertising man who is not: 
reader of Printers’ Inx. We have m 
file in our office bound volumes o 
Printers’ Ink for the last 10 years, 
and on account of the excellent service 
which your Research Department fur 
nishes us we are able at almost a a 
ment’s notice to find just the article we 
want on any campaign that may bh 
under consideration. Probably _ the 
Lord could have made a better publ 
cation than Printers’ Inx but prob 
ably he never has 

W. T. Motratiy. 





R. T. Snodgrass Leaves Ayer 
Agency 

R. T. Snodgrass has retired from 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, of 
which he has been manager of the New 
York office for the past three years. He 
has been succeeded in this position by 
J. M. Mathes. 

Mr. Snodgrass was with the Ayer or 
ganization for ten and one- half years, 
first in the copy department and then as 
head of the department. Afterwards he 
was made representative in New York, 
and three years ago became managet. 
He expects to announce his new bus 
ness plans in a few days. 


H. A. Doolittle Adds te Duties 


H. A. Doolittle has been made office 
mane er of the New York office of the 
ré McCann Comeane, advertising 
-e.2 New York. Dee 
continue to direct the a of the order 
department of the agency. 
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ational If you want a new and exceptionally 
among good form of Direct-by-Mail Adver- 
bigger tising we recommend the 4—L. H. 
‘ot form. 

usiness Full explanation and samples given 
he or- on personal interview. 


The William Darling Press 
All 88 Gold Street, New York, N. Y. 


York. 
a su 
not 2 
lave on 
mes of 
yeans, 


= PRINTING SALESMEN 
‘it §Here Is a Real Opportunity for Someone! 


uy. § There is in this city a young man who has demonstrated 

his ability to sell printing. His production is not large as 
Ayer # yet, but he has the right stuff in him and in a favorable 
environment will develop into a salesman of the first water. 
fee § We can furnish the environment—large financial resources, 
-Ne a reputation for the highest business integrity, one of the 
ny @ /argest plants in the country, and ability to produce qual- 
ity catalog work in black and in colors. We now have an 
yar, § Opening in our sales organization for a young man who 
iste § °4" grow. The right man will receive a liberal salary and 
Yor, § splendid backing. But he must be selling printing now and 
buss § have been selling it for at least one year, and he must have 
produced at least $20,000 during the past year. If this fits 
tis #f YOUr case write at once for an appointment, giving all the 
information which we should have. Your communication 








office . 
t. will be treated with absolute confidence. If you know of 
fi such a young man you will be doing him a real service by 





sending this advertisement to him. Address “B. K.,” Box 
144, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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A F¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P, Rowell 


Painters’ Ink Pusrtisuinc Company 
Publishers. 
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As_ everybody 


knows, some- 
Dollar-a-Year thins tus heo- 


Profit Men pened to our 


good old dollar bill. It still looks 
like a dollar, all right, but it buys 
like fifty cents. And if the pres- 
ent profit orgy doesn’t end pretty 
soon it is going to buy like about 
thirty cents. 

Too many prices are being 
made to-day on a basis of “Every- 
body expects to pay high prices 
so we might as well get our 
share.” And just as long as 
business men—and Labor as well 
—act on that principle, the cost 
of living will continue to soar, 
and strikes and social unrest will 
continue to be the order of the 
day. 

We believe in the fundamental 


Wanted: 
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soundness of America: 
lieve that eventually the ic” 
circle that we are all Whirling; 
now will slow up, We ale 
lieve that it lies with many ¢ 
our readers to hurry that day 

It is true that this is a wonde 
ful time to make money, The i 
is off on profits, apparently, 4 
one large retailer of luxury ne. 
chandise said the other day, “Py, 
ple kick at the high Prices on og 
goods—but they buy just & 
same. It never was so casy 
sell.” 

The temptation to profiteer | 
great. But where is all of & 
profiteering leading us? 

The answer can be found ind 
most any edition of any nem 
paper: strikes, food seizures, & 
mands that the railroads 5 
turned over to. Labor, class # 
tagonism, almost Anarchism 3 
some instances, 

It is as though a huge @ 
labelled “This way to Profit a 
Prosperity” had suddenly te 
thrown open and everybody ta 
begun to crowd and shove, wi 
the result that invariably haps 
in such a stampede—everybotys 
getting pretty badly squeezed, al 
not a few feet are getting wall 
on roughly. 

The only way to stop such 
stampede is for some one tok 
gin to hold. And that mai 
neighbor in the crowd, enc 
aged, stiffens his own back a 
plants his feet as firmly as 
sible and also begins to hol 
And gradually the shoving st 
and mob spirit subsides. 

That is what we need to-day 
stop this price crowding: 
who are big enough in mind a 
spirit to hold, to stop the pr 
advance at least in the littl 9 
where they stand—their om 
business. 

There is a crying need for 
return of the war-time spinté 
patriotism to stem the tide of * 
cial unrest oman by nie 
of living. e nee . 
big, broad-shouldered Amenc® 
ism, of the type who gave® 
everything during the war F 
to work for their country fi) 
dollar a year: men who afe 
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ing, if mecessary, to become 
Dollar-a-Year Profit Men. | E 

It may not be good business, 
as the wiseacres think of business, 
to keep prices down at the ex- 

of extra-large personal 

. but it is mighty good 
Americanism. And something like 
that is needed right now to stop 
the stampede. It isn’t a matter 
to leave to governmental action, 
nor is it up to the state or the 
city or the local chamber of com- 
merce. It is a matter for every 
business man to face squarely 
himself in his own business and 
his own conscience. 

It comes right down to a ques- 
tion of whether or not you are 
willing to be one of the “hold- 
ers,” or whether you will be a 
“shover”; whether you will add a 
few mills or a few cents or a few 
dollars to the price of what you 
or your store or your company 
has to sell just because you can, 
or whether you are willing ac- 
tually to sacrifice some of your 
own profit, if need be, to hold the 
price down, or even to reduce it if 
it can possibly be reduced. 


Is the Field A salesman for 
Ever Over- certain quality 


product said re- 
Crowded? cently that his 


best territory in a certain State 
was a small town where almost 
every inhabitant was already using 
a cheaper brand of the same arti- 
cle. “Every man I see is sold on 
the idea of the fundamental need 
for the product,” he said, “and all 
I have te do is to point out the 
advantages of better quality and 
wearing power in my brand and 
show them new uses.” 

Many a manufacturer who 
thinks his field is overcrowded or 
that he has approached the satu- 
ration point could think over the 
salesman’s statement with profit. 

Manufacturers of pianos, kitch- 
en cabinets and specialties of 
many kinds have found that their 
Competitors’ advertising has 
helped them tremendously. The 
Presence of low-priced competi- 
tion in a line is often a big asset 
to the maker of a quality product, 
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instead of a hindrance, and an 
overcrowded field often means 
that there is a price fight over the 
business that is there instead of 
an attempt to extend the market. 

An aggressive advertising and 
sales campaign on new uses, the 
underlying buying motives, and 
the value of quality almost always 
kills off the spectres of an over- 
crowded market and the satura- 
tion point. 


Production No man, be he 
the employer or em- 


loyee, can work 
Solution at pe cn of 
efficiency until he realizes that the 
money he may expect to earn de- 
pends entirely on his production. 
A great many people nowadays 
appear to be forgetting that this 
old economic law still exists. The 
war did not put it out of com- 
mission. It can no more be suc- 
cessfully violated to-day than it 
ever could in the past. 

The only way that more money 
can be earned is either to increase 
production or to improve the qual- 
ity of production. This is basic. 
There are dozens of factors enter- 
ering into the high prices now pre- 
vailing, but the chief factor is 
that the world-wide demand for 
goods is greater than the supply 
that is immediately available. The 
only way to remedy this condition 
is for everybody to -stop talking 
and to get to work. The silly 
regulation of business, the demand 
for shorter hours, strikes and 
other make-shifts aimed at the 
high cost of living, only make 
matters worse. 

Every person, regardless of his 
position, must get it firmly fixed 
in his mind that production is the 
thing that counts. When produc- 
tion is ample, prices seek a nor- 
mal level. When production is 
insufficient, the currents of trade 
are violently disturbed; profiteer- 
ing flourishes and unrest becomes 
rampant. 

When an individual, a company 
or a country wishes to increase 
its net earnings, it must increase 
its net production.. Earnings may 
be kept up artifically for a time, 
but in the long run slackened pro- 
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duction boosts prices and thus eats 
into the net earnings of the buyer. 
The production of more goods is 
the only permanent solution of the 
difficulty. 

A Back in 1916, 
Programme the National 


Association of 
for Manu- 


Manufacturers 
facturers announced the in- 


auguration of a nation-wide cam-. 


paign to enlist the co-operation of 
every American. Over the signa- 
ture of George Pope, of the Pope 
Manufacturing Company, who was 
at that time president of the Asso- 
ciation, it was stated that a cam- 
paign of the widest publicity was 
to be launched, designed to reach 
everybody, “regardless of occupa- 
tion, age or sex,” for the ultimate 
purpose of bringing about a more 
favorable public opinion toward 
business and business men. 

The letter recited that the pub- 
lic blamed and attacked business 
men as a class because of prac- 
tices which were tolerated by only 
a few unworthy concerns, and that 
the public’s own vital interest was 
bound up in the success or failure 
of the interests of the business of 
the country. The vigorous letter 
led up to a lame conclusion, stat- 
ing that a series of placards and 
posters were being prepared which 
would be sent free of charge for 
display in stores, plants and fac- 
tories. 

At the present time, American 
business is suffering from that 
very lack of adopting the force of 
adequate paid advertising, in- 
stead of the hit-or-miss, take-it-or 
leave-it distribution of placards. 
Had widespread effective mediums 
of advertising, not merely factory 
walls or inside bulletin boards 
been used, it is probable that a 
very different feeling on the part 
of the public toward business 
would have resulted and many of 
the troubles now facing business 
would have been made easier by 
means of a better understanding. 

If the public—and _ especially 
that part of the public which 
works with its hands—knew more 
about the problems of distribution, 
financing, buying of raw mate- 
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rials and the other problems which 
confront capital, and how Closely 
tied up the success of capital anj 
success of labor are, there would 
not be so much misunderstanding 
at the present time. 

It is, perhaps, not yet too late 
A brilliant opportunity is offered 
to the National Association 9j 
Manufacturers to come out and 
say to the American public exactly 
what its members stand for in th 
way of an industrial creed, why 
their beliefs are and in what wa 
they are willing to co-operate 
This appears to be no time fo 
recriminations and defiance, by 
rather a time for mutual unde. 
standing and getting together on; 
basis of real co-operation for th 
good of all men who depend upa 
industry for their living. Ther 
is no use in classing Labor » 
something apart, which must 
fought, as Labor represents a larg 
part of the customers for all ma- 
ufacturers in this country af 
there is certainly an element i 
Labor which would like to g 
together for co-operation. Wi 
ness the good accomplished at th 
Midvale plant evidenced by tk 
resolutions of last week agains 
strikes for higher wages and 
the union over in New Jerse 
which called off its strike afte 
President Wilson’s speech. . 

If the National Association 0! 
Manufacturers has a truly co 
structive programme that it a 
talk about, an opportunity lies be 
fore it. It is a real man’s jo 
to make any material change = 
public thought and it involves tht 
investment of a lot of time, & 
ergy and money. There art! 
number of advertising agence 
that could give the associat 
good advice on this subject. 


Newsprint Price Reduced # 
Canada 


The price of newsprint in Canada ls 


been reduced to $66 a ton in rol 
carload lots, a reduction of $3 a 
from the established price, 1 @ = 
handed down by the paper cone 
As a result of the finding, C 
newsprint manufacturers must refet’ 
publishers purchasing paper from —— 
the difference in price now s# 
those in effect since July, 1918. 
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You ask about RESULTS 
from The Red Cross Magazine— 





D» you read the story “Successful 
Sampling—at a Dollar a Sample” in the 


May 8th issue of PRINTERS’ INK? 


In that article Mr. F. V. Miller, general 
manager of the Dentinol & Pyorrhocide 
Company was quoted: 


“From a SINGLE ADVERTISE- 
MENT containing a coupon-guarantee 
we received thousands of replies. Our 
safe was literally stuffed with one-dollar 
bills and and one-dollar checks.” 


That “SINGLE ADVERTISE- 
MENT” was a page appearing exclusive- 
ly in the June, 1918, issue of THE RED 
CROSS MAGAZINE. 


On July 24, 1919, Mr. Miller wrote: 
“We are still receiving returns from the 
page advertisement in the June, 1918, 


att issue of THE RED CROSS MAGA- 
nee ZINE. 

ition 0! 

7? A few days ago the Dentinol & Pyor- 
fies be thocide Company contracted for six % 
in’ job pages (the limit of their schedule) in 
ams THE RED CROSS MAGAZINE. 

ves 

— A. EUGENE BOLLES, 
agence Advertising Manager. 
ociation 


ct. 
The RED CROSS MAGAZINE 


ced it (Owned by The American Red Cross) 
nada bs 124 EAST 28th STREET 


Chicago NEW YORK Boston 
A. B. C. Membership Applied For. 








Your magazine; my magazine; OUR magazine. 
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There’s Room for Your Name 


If you haven't written your name in the advertisers’ roll of honor 


published below, why not do so now? 


You still have a week in which to prepare copy for the October issue 
of PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY. Just let us know right away 
how much space you are going to use, and let your copy follow. 

Perhaps you don’t believe in ground floors, but in this case you are 
offered one with 31 years foundation to make it solid and worth while. 
You can still get in. You know PRINTERS’ INK; its New Brother 
in the big page size wiil uphold the family traditions. 

More than 15,000 lines have been sold in the first issue. 


Here are the advertisers already signed up for the October issue: 


American Paper Mills Corp. 

American Writing Paper Co. 

Amsden Studios 

Architectural Forum 

Associated Artists of Phila. 

N. W. Ayer & Son 

R. J. Bieger 

Binger & Co. 

Brooklyn Standard Union 

B. & B. Sign Co. 

J. M. Bundscho 

Bureau of Engraving, Inc. 

Chicago Daily News 

Chicago Tribune 

Committee on Newspaper 
Research 


C. H. Dexter & Sons 


Edwards & Deutsch Litho. Co. 


Ethridge Association of Artists 
Gilbert P. Farrar 

Charles Francis Press 

E. F. Gardner 

Gotham Studios 

Greig & Ward, Inc. 


Charles E. Howell 
Chas. W. Hoyt, Inc. 
Charles Everett Johnson 
The Knapp Co. 

W. A. Lydiate 

H. K. McCann Co. 
Magill-Weinsheimer Co. 
Milwaukee Journal 
Minneapolis Journal 
Neo Gravure Printing Co. 
Ivan B. Nordhem Co. 
L. C. Pedlar, Inc. 
Postage 

Wm. H. Rankin Co. 
Seaman Paper Co. 
Seaver-Howland Press 
Berijamin Sherbow 
George Seton Thompson Co. 
Tolman Print, Inc. 
Typographic Service Co. 
J. M. Vandergrift, Inc. 
Virginia Specialty Co. 
Artemas Ward 
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Write your name in the roll here; tear off and mail to us. 7 
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: 
Reserve pages for us in the October issue of the Monthly. §  JuLus 
Copy will reach you not later than September 10. ——A 
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’ | CLOSING DATES 





F honor 
et ie First forms will be closed 
at awa 
September roth, for the 
oy October issue. 
Brother 
Final forms will be closed 
on the twentieth of month 
preceding date of publica- 
tion. 
Publication date is the first 
day of every month. 
? 
PRINTERS’ INK . 
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ile A Journal of Printed Salesmanship 
185 Madison Avenue New York City 
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Chicago Office: 833 Peoples Gas Building, 122 St. Louis Office: Post Dispatch Building, A. D. 
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Atlanta Office: Candler Building, GEO. M Paris Office: 31 bis Faubourg Montmartre, 
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Publishing and 


Advertising 
Director 


wide experience, demonstrated ability, fifteen 
years in present connection, wants to join sound 
publishing, manufacturing or export concern. 
WHY!?—Fully and satisfactorily explained in 
interview. 

EXPERIENCE—Retail merchandising, both 
buying and selling—copy writing and adv. 
sketching—publishing in all departments; edi- 
tor, circulation manager, advertising sales 
manager, general manager. 
QUALIFICATIONS—Knows advertising solici- 
tation, management of sales and salesmen and 
supervision of agencies and branches. Thor- 
oughly familiar with paper, engravings, color 
work, art and mechanical details. Can for- 
mulate plans and execute them in_ strong, 
forceful manner and keep the financial end in 
sight. Also practical knowledge of export trade 
practice, publications and advertising. 
CAPACITY—Can and does ‘“‘wade in’’ per- 
sistently and energetically. Can systematize 
and organize. 

EXECUTIVE ABILITY—Not a slave driver— 
but secures and holds the respect of assistants 
and gets their loyal co-operation. 
CHARACTER—High ideals, temperate, moral, 
healthy, energetic. 

REMUNERATION—A man of this caliber 
cannot be secured at a low price—neither is 
his price ‘‘out of reason.”’ _A personal inter- 
view conveniently arraried or further details 
supplied by mail. Address ‘‘Crane,”’ Box 142, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 








Experienced 


Advertising Copy 
Man Wanted 


by a daily newspaper in 
city of 500,000. One 
who is also capable of 
merchandise and service 
work preferred. The right 
man who has ideas and 
pep will find a congenial 
position. State salary de- 
sired. All communica- 
tions treated confidential. 


Address 


“B. M.,”’ Box 141 
care Printers’ Ink 
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Great Britain Turns Wy 
Materials into New Us 


War materials are being used for cm, 
mercial purposes in Great Britain, [js 
der the guidance of the Munitions jy 
ventions Department new thy 
for the use of such materials have hem 
found, according to a report made by 
Trade Commissioner H, G, Brock, ¢ 
London, to the United States Depar. 
ment of Commerce. 

It has been dound that shells of vai 
ous calibre have ‘been proved, by exper. 
mentation, to have considerable comme. 
cial possibilities. The steel of whid 
or are made is in many cases capak 
of being rendered glass hard, and ni 
ing cutters have been produced whi 
are reported to have stood the most « 
acting tests. After a little manipulatix 
in the lathe, an 18-pounder shell, ming 
nose and copper band, makes an exé 
lent shafting coupling, the copper bank 
selling at a good price for electrical af 
other purposes. A 6-inch shell in & 
same way becomes a fine flexible og 
ling, and so on. Shells being alray 
hollowed out, there is a great savings 
labor and material by using thems 
stead of solid steel for couplings af 
other articles, when the dimensions x 
suitable. A special lathe extension ws 
structed from spare parts enables we 
18-pounder cartridge cases to be cut my 
strip brass; and containers from shm 
nel shells can be used, with a sig 
alteration, as lamps. 


Variety Store Owners Fom 
Association 

A number of the leading indepeniat 
variety store owners, meeting m & 
cago, have organized the National Ve 
ety Merchants’ Association. The objet 
of the association will be largely ede 
tional. The present plan is to hold sa 
annual meetings at which various sm 
problems will be discussed. Experts wl 
address the meetings on such subjectsa 
window trimming, store interior displ, 
advertising, figuring profits, and 9 @ 
The president is S. B: North, of BE 
North & Co., Claremore, Okla. 
ing five stores; vi i 
Kaufman, of East Palestine, 
retary, John Chrest, publisher 
Five and Ten Cent and Variety Sim 
Magazine, Cincinnati; treasurer, A A 
Grimes, of the A. A. Grimes 
shall, Mo., operating eight stores. 


Three Added to Staft of Bat 
ness Paper Publisher 


C. Rehber, formerly art 
of the Chicago studio of the 
Association of Artists, has 
tained on a part-time basis 
advertising service d 
McGraw-Hill Company, Ine, 
York. This department 
to its staff Otto Sandr 
been associated with ¢ 
Art Company, New York, and 
B. Call, formerly with Isaae 
oe Company, Spuyten 
ork. 
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~h? P : of the first issue that the magazine will 
“The Trans-Pacific Magazine be concerned chiefly with the significant 
Appears facts and tendencies of business, and 
ppears will stand for service, porns “no — 
> . ; rior aim in view, no national propaganda 
The fist number oft ned by Fecte. to promote, no special or class interest 
Se at Tokyo, Japan, has appeared © advance 
, mtry. The ma azine has three 
fm printed in the English, Chinese The Times and Democrat, Orangeburg, 
and Japanese languages. S. C., a thrice-a-week newspaper, became 
The publisher states in the prospectus a daily on August 31. 
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THE ARKENBERG-MACHEN-DOWD CQ 
(Advertisi Agents 


TOLEDO 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 




















—West 


is read by 


Buyers of space, agencies, advertising managers, 
business men and publishers 
The only advertising journal published in a territory of 10 million people. 
Rich in its possibilities for the development of new advertising accounts. 


Rates on application. A live, up-to-the-minute, handsomely printed, monthly 
magazine you'll like to see and read. Sample copies free. 


RAMSEY OPPENHEIM CO., Inc., Publishers 
SAN FRANCISCO 


. 7 ~ . . 1 “ 

The Copy Writer’s Friend Etsnine fexbk ve or 2 
paper column rulings; also scales for instant calculation of space and copy areas, One dollar post- 
you want it. The Sheehan Advertising Co , Springfield, Ohio 





PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHIC 
NEWARK. WN. 


‘GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 
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The Little 





School master, 


Classroom 


TRAVELING salesman rep- 

resenting a big dry goods 
house was discussing sales prob- 
lems with a general merchant, af- 
ter having obtained the latter’s 
signature on the dotted line under 
a good order. 

“You know,” said the retailer, 
“the sales in my shoe department 
have fallen off because the men 
from the farms around here don’t 
seem to want to buy from me. 
sell plenty of shoes to women and 
children, but the farmers go to my 
competitors.” 

“Well,” said the traveling man, 
“I suppose when they come in 
dressed in their rough clothes they 
don’t like to sit down among some 
well-dressed women. Maybe they 
have holes in their socks. Why 
don’t you put a bench for men 
only at one end of the shoe de- 
partment where men can sit with 
their backs toward ‘all the other 
customers? Then the hole in the 
socks will not be seen. Anyway, 
the farmers will be saved embar- 
rassment.” 

The dealer followed the sugges- 
tion and soon got back the men’s 
trade. 

The innovation made the men 
talk about this store. It is always 
good advertising when men or 
women—especially the women— 
talk about a product or a store. 

2. 


The women down in Oklahoma 
and Texas are talking a lot right 
now about Rit dye soap, which is 
made by the Sunbeam Chemical 
Co., of Chicago. It all came about 
because Mrs. E. V. Alexander ap- 
peared on the streets of Oklahoma 
City wearing a stunning pink cos- 
tume. Mrs. Alexander believes in 
color harmony. So that day she 
used Rit to color her Spitz poodle 
pink to correspond to her costume. 
The combination created a sensa- 
tion. When besought for details 
she said the seeming miracle had 
been accomplished through the use 
of Rit. Each day when Mrs. Alex- 


ander wants to be “dressed” in 


MVWmMrarenrrrewmor rarre 


real finished fashion 

her little doggie to pe * 
with the color of the gown she} 
——s Pen. 

r. exander, in writi 
Sunbeam Chemical Co. abe 
new style established by his yi 
accuses some of the men of dy 
the same thing. He declares ihe 
are thirty “dyed” dogs in Gay 
ton. Some bulldogs have gy 
faces inflicted upon them, Ofg 
are dyed in red and blue & 
man ~~ — ane his 
“ritted” to match the upho 
his car—a pale blue. prere 
his bulldog “ritted” red by wayd 
striking contrast. 

The Rit people do not care hy 
many times the women changet 
colors of their dogs. It keg 
them talking about Rit. 

‘ay 


They are doing no end of th 
ing in Chicago about Messrs, & 
mour, Rosenwald, Sullivan a 
Merrick because they said ty 
thought it unwise to buy shoes# 
present prices. Or rather, theme 
ple are talking about the priced 
shoes. The interviews stirred® 
more discussion on this sabjet 
than would have come in we 
under ordinary  circumstams 
Maybe it will help. lower the pm 
of shoes. Wha knows? — 

Anyway, it has accomplisd 
one thing. Each of the gentleme 
named now has a new pair of bob 
nail shoes presented to him by te 
members of the Chicago Builder 
and Traders’ Exchange, who ta 
up a collection for that purpos 

It pays to advertise. 


The Schoolmaster has ava 
felt that the “Want” advertisers? 
the daily papers offer direct-adv: 
tising possibilities of many 
that are not fully appreciated 
retail merchants and service a 
specialty companies. eople # 
not resort to want ads unless te 
have some definite need 1 
may want to buy an automobile ( 
to sell a house or to rent a boat 
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Is it Possible to Legislate 
Life and Brains? 


Swift & Company is primarily 
an organization of men, not a 
collection of brick, mortar, and 
machinery. 

Packing Plants, their equipment 
and usefulness are only outward 
symbols of the intelligence, life long 
experience, and right purpose of 
the men who compose the organi- 
zation and of those who direct it. 


Will not Government direction 
of the packing industry, now con- 
templated by Congress, take over the 
empty husk of physical property 
and equipment and sacrifice the 
initiative, experience and devotion 
of these men, which is the life itself 
of the industry? 

What legislation, what political 
adroitness could replace such life 
and brains, once driven out? 





Let us send you a “Swift Dollar,” 
It will interest you. 
Address Swift and Company 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 
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George Seton Thompson Co. 
Cond ka | Advertising | Creat 
Matiog (SERVICE) fietse Organ 


122 West Polk Street, Chicago 
Wabash 7316 














COLLINS-KIRK 








INC. 
An agency that considers 
RESULTS 


as paramount 
MERCHANDISED ADVERTISING 
McCORMICK BLDG., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


REE eT ARTI f 
ZEEN-YAH, O-H-I-O 


XENIA, OHIO. Big Shoe 

manufacturing interests here. 

Reached ONLY and WHOLLY 

by the Evening Gazette and the 
orning Republican. 


LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


Carries a greater volume 
of advertising than any 
daily on the Pacific coast 


DAILY 
CIRCULATION 
127,773 
Charter Member A. B.C. 




















UR intimate knowledge of the 
vast student buying power has 


found expression in our various copy- 
righted publications. 

Advertisers desiring student trade 
will find much of interest in “The 
Collegiate Salesman’’ numbers, one, 
two and three. They will be sent on 
application. 


Collegiate Special 
Advertising Agency 
Incorporated 
503 Fifth Avenue New York 
Established 1913 





to lease a furnished a 

to find a job or to Pern 
nographer. Whatever their 

it is very real to them or 
would not bring themselves to the 
point of inserting advertisement, 

The Schoolmaster believes thy 
these advertisers could be 
proached, to a greater extent thay 
they are, about some SETVice of 
commodity that, while connecai 
with the need for their advertig. 
ment, might not be a direct angye 
to the advertisement. 

A case in point came to the 
Schoolmaster’s attention this wet 
when a friend advertised in a Ney 
York paper for an apartment, Qe 
of the answers to the advert. 
ment was a postcard from te 
Harlem Despatch Express (ip. 
pany reading: 

“You are experiencing all kink 
of trouble in finding an apartmen, 
But! Let us do the moving, andre 
will show you how moving can. 
come a pleasure, instead of a 
dreadful nightmare.” 

It was dated and _very-trul- 
yoursed, and carried with it a 
atmosphere of business-like diret- 
ness. 

The first sentence on the cad 
was pretty safe, for anyone whos 
trying to find an apartment in New 
York just now ts “exneriencing 
all kinds of trouble.” And the ret 
of the message, while perhaps abit 
optimistic where it refers to mik- 
ing moving a “pleasure,” would 
certainly appeal to a person who 


GOOD PRINTING—CHE? 


A Few Money-Saving Prices 
1000 4-page Folders 34%x6% in. @M 
Each additional thousand 2# 
1000 4-page Folders, 4x9 in..... 10K 
Each additional thousand. 3# 
1000 4-page Folders, 6x9 in.... IM 
Each additional thousand 4# 
FREE—our large package of sample 
ERNEST A. FANTUS CO., Printes 
525 So. Dearborn St., 
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had been looking forward with 
lread to the coming move. As 
ost people locate their new home 
lefore looking around for a 
mover, this card would arrive in 
bmple time to receive consider- 
htion. It might have been better 
had the message been in letter 
form rather than on a postcard; 
but in whatever form, it shows 
imagination and aggressiveness 
and an appreciation of the possi- 
bilities referred to at the beginning 
of this lesson. 
* * * 


Our English advertising breth- 
ren are bothered just as we are 
by the substitution problem, and 
the Schoolmaster was interested 
to note, in the London Times, the 
phraseology and the all-inclusive- 
ness of one advertiser’s admoni- 
tion at the bottom of his adver- 
tisement “Refuse ‘These are just 
as good,’ and all substitutes.” 





Specialty Manufacturers to 
Meet in Atlantic City 


The American Specialty Manufactu- 
rers’ Association will hold its annual 
convention at the Hotel Traymore, At- 
lantic City, instead of Boston, as previ- 
ously announced. The convention dates 
are November 20 and 21. 





Candy Manufacturer Broad- 


ening Advertising 


The Wiley Candy Company, of At- 
lanta, Ga., is gradually adding papers in 
other Southern states to its list for ad- 
vertising. The Watts, Scott & Beutell 
Agency, of Atlanta, is handling the ac- 
count. 








Office Appliances 


The one journal which 
the field of office equipment 


Two hundred sixty manufactur 
H ers maki 
Use of = Send ten cents for comple 
cond free ment requests that we do not 
417 80, Dearborn St., Chicago 


ICHIGAN 
ESS FARMING. 
Greatest 
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10,000 BUILDING 
MATERIAL DEALERS 


are reached by a new magazine 
whose first issue was published 
without a name. See page 152, 
Printers’ Ink, July 31. 


Concrete-Cement Age Pub. Co. 
New Telegraph Bidg. Detroit, Mich. 














Teo Secure Trade from South and Central 
America, Mexico, West Indies, Spain, 
Portugal, eto. 


ADVERTISE IN 


EL-COoMERCIO 


Established 1875 


The Oldest Export 
Trade Journal In the 
world. 


Circulation Audited by 
A. B. C. 
Sample Copy, Circu- 


lar, Rates and full par- 
ticulars upon request. 


J. Shepherd Clark Co. 
Editors and Publishers 
BURNET L. CLARK, President & Mer. 

114 Liberty St., New York City _ 


and BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


Its readers construct, equip and maintain, 
office and apartment buildings. They buy 
vast quantities of materials, equipment and 
supplies for this work. 


City Hall Square Building, Chicago 


DRY GOODS 
MERCHANTS TRADE JOURNAL 


Has a larger proven paid circulation 
among rated dry goods, department 
and general stores than any other dry- 
goods paper. Ask for A.B.C. statement 
and sample copy. 

Des Moines 
Indianapolis 


FURNITURE 
MERCHANTS TRADE JOURNAL 


Has a larger proven paid circulation 

among rated furniture merchants than 

any other furniture publication. Ask 

for A.B.C. statement and sample copy. 
Des Moines 

Chicago Indianapolis New York 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL 
HARDWARE JOURNAL 


An unusually good buy. Ask us the 
reason why, and also ask for sample 


oe Des Moines 
Chicago Indianapolis New York 




















Chicago New York 
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““ 
HOW IT DOES PULL ’EM The “Monthly” to Be Cour 
The most wonderful It: btai 
in doubling “subscriptions, renewals and of Last Resort ( 
classified—using DEPARTMENT OF Inpustrit 
PALLEN’S NEW MAIL ORDER OF THE Searcu-Licnn Ly ] 
DEVICE New Ya 
‘ —_—_— Editor of Printers’ Ix: ork —- 
tv's. 0 wentay oletgtt. Wake up, man! Congratulations on the : 
Se ‘or a live sample! Address step that you hay i 
J. PALLEN & CO., Columbus, Ohio | | Privters” Tnx. “Ie cided tte sors 
—_—$—$—$—$—$—$—$——————— Bradstreets on the advertising and wanted 
lishing markets. ad $5,000 a 
_ As an industrial economist and travel. 
tistician, I have followed it as the fee Box 679, 
authority for many years, Your montis 
issue should become the Supreme Cow 
of the business world. 
Francis Treveryan Miter, 
Editor-in-Chie 
meee. ee 
Wile Returns to Knill-Buk .. 
A well known Alan K. Wile, who for a numbeg fg selling @ 
house (name on years was with Lord & Thomas 4 J perience 
request) wrote vertising agency, Chicago, having jm house: _S 
us: “Mail order charge of sales promotion and inves (@ yourself. 
ones sales 25% greater gation, and a year and a half m4 WANTE 
since using Eny- Knill-Burke, Inc., publishers’ wane) | 
O-Blanks. We tative, New York and Chicage, Ine —_ * 
consider this a turned after two years of service #4 Teneee 
remarkable per- the 33rd Division, and is again wi right ma 
centage. Best in- Knill-Burke, Inc use @ ge 
ducement to draw mail orders ; ‘ Engravin 
we have ever used.” Office 
Env-O-Blanks F. J. Crowell With New fs ges 
TWO-IN-ONE Orleans : “Item” dealer cc 
Patented 1908 and 1917 Francis J. Crowell, formerly of t oon 
Used by are the way of least resist- automobile advertising staff of t worth? 
Swift ones. Order after being wr eager a .. now a me 
‘ en, is folded, sealed anc er of the advertising department ¢ 
"'Fintelo MAlledwithoutenvelope Also | the Item, New Orleans. shies 
Marshall “Want List.” pen and 
‘ Field Supply your apm with ‘ , layouts fc 
mm a New Orleans Account for § one with 
Colgate Samples and Prices on Request. Ferry-Hanly Ay 
i int t it 
AMERICAN LOOSE LEAF MFG.CO. | Ths 2ecout of te Miia Oe aaa 
Sole Makerg Sains keg, been, cheaage i Lin s 
. eans office of the Ferry-fmanly wi re 
121 N. Green St., Chicago tising Company, Kansas City, Mo. THE Al 
Good territory still St., Balti: 








open for successful 
salesmen. 


What’s In the Papers? |} Adv 


A press clipping bureau can enlarge yw 

— facilities for aoe hi cane 
t us suggest some ways 

use our service profitably for yours, the adve 

or some prominent mor manufact 



























nent with which you are connected. ae brai 

CENTRAL PRESS CLIPPING SERVICE efer a 

Suite-1109 K. of P. Bidg., Indianapolis, lot) machine | 

y essenti 

fo y anc 

0 ar 

ability to 

an oppor 

is monthly service @ J chance to 

i ti sales, advertising and busines The pi 
; Made in various sizes and designs. ditions for $1.500—yet it cats New Yor 
; press WILL SAVE YOU, 25 to 40%: $15. Ask for September Bulltin® Hf fy's,. ',, 
jee estigate. ty a P literature—sent free. ba 

SS Broadway New York 403 Meridian Life Big, Indians 0S i 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








HELP WANTED 


NBSCRIPTION SOLICITOR 
aamel for trade journal. Will pay 
$5,000 a year. Must be willing to 
travel. Great opportunity for live wire. 
Rox 679, Printers’ Ink. 


—— . 
Photograph retoucher. 
Round Weree Co. 
Artists & Engravers 
Worcester, Mass. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 
wants young man who has some natural 
selling ability, together with actual ex- 
perience with wholesale or retail drug 
house. State full particulars regarding 
yourself. Box 648, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED — Experienced commercial 
artist for designing and letter work. 
Permanent position and good salary to 
right man. We can also permanently 
use a good photo retoucher. Stafford 
Engraving Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Office Appliance Manufacturer 
has opening for alert junior who knows 
something of catalogs and booklets, 
dealer co-operation and house organs. 
A chance to learn and grow. Michigan. 
What can you do and what are you 
worth? Box 652, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 

Young man thoroughly experienced in 
pen and ink and color work, sketches, 
layouts for cards, folders, booklets, etc. ; 
one with previous photo-engraving or 
agency experience preferred. 

Salary to start $55.00 per week. 

Excellent opportunity for advance- 
ment. Steady employment. 

Send samples with application—same 
will be returned insured. 
THE ADPRESS, 36 and 38 S. Paca 
St., Baltimore, Md. 


Advertising Assistant 
Wanted 


We want a young man as assistant in 
the advertising department of a large 
manufacturer of machine tools. Must 
have brains and know how to use ’em. 
Prefer a man with some knowledge of 
machine tools, but this is not absolute- 
ly essential. If you can write technical 
, & create real human-interest 
folders and mailing pieces and have the 
ability to edit a house-organ, there is 
an opportunity for you here and a 
chance to grow. 




















_ The plant is located in Rochester, 
New York. _If you are sure you can 
fill the requirements, write us fully of 
your past experience, stating your age, 

expected and full details—in 
fact, sell us your services. Box 673, 
Printers’ Ink. 








Industrial concern has opening for young 
man who can prepare advertising copy, 
booklets, etc., and can ‘also letter, draw 
and make photographic layouts. State 
salary expected and send specimens. 
Congenial, permanent connection with 
excellent possibilities. Address: “D. D.,” 
Box 658, Printers’ Ink. 


A large, well-known and influential en- 
gineering publication will soon need a 
competent advertising representative in 
Middle West territory. hose who are 
by experience or otherwise fitted for 
this position please write, stating edu- 
cation, experience, age and salary ex- 
pected. Box 649, Printers’ Ink. 


Artist—We desire to employ the serv- 
ices of an all-around commercial artist, 
who can do figure work and designing 
and who is familiar with advertising 
and illustrating: The position will pay 
from $3000 to $6000, depending entirely 
upon the ability of the man. Submit 
samples with your application. Box 662, 
Printers’ Ink. 











Experienced circulation manager want- 
ed by Southern publisher of several 
monthly business journals. Present cir- 
culation in good shape, maintained by 
salaried staff and direct mail work. The 
man selected will have the hearty co- 
operation of a real organization -in in- 
creasing present circulation volume. 
Address Box 672, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING AND 
SALES MANAGER WANTED 


by a nationally advertised investment 
institution located in one of the lead- 
ing Southern cities. This institution 
deals in real estate bonds and has a 
substantial mail-order clientele. Appli- 
cant should be between 25 and 35 years 
of age. In letter of application explain 
experience clearly and state salary ex- 
pected. Box 654, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising 
Representative 


The man we are looking for has 
been a successful solicitor for 
magazine advertising. A man, 
wide awake on his job, who knows 
the how and why of the business. 
We are special newspaper repre- 
sentatives. We are starting in a 
new field of class magazines. This 
man will help organize the work: 
Give experience and references in 
first letter. Box 650, Printers’ Ink. 






























































































SALESMAN: An unusual opportunity 
is offered to handle an established in- 
teresting specialty either as an exclusive 
selling proposition or side line. Write 
for information, stating territory cov- 
ered, line now selling, etc. Box 660, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 

for editorial position with prominent 
trade publication, man who has had 
technical knowledge and experience in 
writing for engineering or power pa- 
pers. Address, giving experience, ref- 
erences and salary desired. Box 666, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Men of Force And Character Can Cash 
In On unique opportunity. Experience in 
selling syndicated ad-service—newspaper, 
direct-by-mail, billboard, street-car—es- 
sential. Largest manufacturer offers ex- 
clusive territory to those who qualify. Our 
distributors make over fifteen thousand 
aa year. Address Merchants’ Service, 
ept. 1341 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago. 











WANTED 

A young electrical engineer with steam 
railroad and selling experience to repre- 
sent us in Chicago and adjacent terri- 
tory. Experience in signal work desir- 
able. Position offers nominal salary to 
start. Give full particulars in first let- 
ter, including age, nationality and sa!ary 
desired. Address Box 656, P. I. 


Advertising 
Promotion Man 


The man we are looking for has 
been in the promotion department 
of a large magazine or newspaper 
with his eyes open and his brain 





. working on the how and why of 


his job. Experience as a represen- 
tative in Agency work will count. 
This man is an experienced corre- 
spondent, can write a good letter 
and is able to install a system and 
work with it. Give experience and 
references in first letter. Box 651, 
Printers’ Ink. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Twelve Dollars a year brings to your 
desk fifty new ads a month on any sub- 
ject taken from papers of United States 
and Canada. Press Clipping Associa- 
tion, Buffalo, : 


LABEL VELLUM AND 
SIGN CLOTH 


For Printers and Lithographers 
Send for Sample Book 
WILLIAMS, BROWN AND EARLE, 
Dept. V, 918 Chestnut St., Phila. 


FOR SALE 
Two job presses, one Cottrell news- 
paper press, type and cases, shafting 
and water motor. Very reasonable. 
Address D. F. Love, Avis, Pa. 
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WANTED — SECOND. 

LER SAW and remeltiog feat 
linotype o—. Must be a pal 
ition. ress B, 

Broad St., N. Y. " : 


| 
OSTAGE SEs 


- FOR SALE 
One-half interest in a monthly maps 
circulating > he apparel trades, 
opportunity. Experienced advertising 
preferred. Box 663, Printers i 


Printing Plants and Businesy: 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
American Type Founders’ Produs 
Printers’ and Bookbindery’ 
Machinery of Every 
CONNOR, FENDLER & C0, 
Ninety-six Beekman St, 
New York City, 


POSITIONS WANTED 
YOUNG ARTIST, capable of cee 


illustrations or posters, desires » 
sition in New York. Free be 
work acceptable. Box 677, can ¢ 
Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISER having facilities for 
ducing complete books or magazing } 
offset along new method desires m 
nection with publishers. Box 655, ax 
of Printers’ Ink. 


CAN HE BENEFIT YOUR AGENY 
Young man (22) with 4 years’ Adw 
tising experience, I. C. S, Student, & 
sires position as copy writer. Al r 
erences. Box 653, Printers’ Ink. 


























Experienced Newspaper Executive, i 
married, desires a position as assistat 
space buyer with agency or manuiz 
turing concern. Best of referens 
given. Box 675, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY AND PLAN MAY 
Keen analyst, forceful writer, capak 
account executive. Thoroughly ap 
rienced in agency work. The bigger t 
responsibility the better. Box 661, P.| 








Opportunity Wanted—By young, a 
getic executive. One year overseas’ set 
ice. Good correspondent and systema 
zer; understands cost finding; persis 
ent, productive worker. Can furnish bes 
of references. Box 659, Printers’ Int 


WANTED . 
Charge of Advertising or Publicty 
where business and advertising abilit 
are required, by man now em 
who has put over some nationally-know 
propositions. References furnished ani 
required. Box 665, Printers’ Ink. 














Wanted—Charge of Advertising * 
Publicity where business and adverts 
ing ability are required, by man 20" 
employed who has put over some @ 
tionaliy-known propositions. Refereacs 
furnished and requized. Box 665, Pl 
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ertising Manager, 13 years’ experi- 
Adverith largest N. Y. Dept. Stores. 
Well versed in newspaper and direc 
advertising. Position in or near N. Y. 
preferred. Services available immedi- 
ately. Box 657, Printers Ink. 


SERSGELISED . 
he Army, want a position in 
fefornia. Thoroughly experienced in 
publicity, sales, copy-writing and color 
work. Can furnish best of references 
as to character and ability. Box 678, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


sTENOGRAPHER-CORRESPONDENT 
(98), touch operator, five years’ experi- 
ence. Discharged from army. Complet- 
ed Commercial English Course Colum- 
bia University. Will start at bottom if 
chance is given to prove creative abil- 
ity. Can write copy. Box 668, P. I. 


A Real Sales Manager 


Fifteen years staple and high-grade spe- 
cialty selling and sales promotion expe- 
rience. Open for engagement Septem- 
ber fifteenth. What have you to offer? 
Box 671, Printers’ Ink. 











An Advertising Manager seeks repre- 
sentation for meritorious publication for 
central and western territory. Has Chi- 
cago office. Proposition must enable him 
to earn $6000 or more per annum. Long 
experience. Financially responsible. 
Highest credentials. Address F. H. E., 
727 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 


A. B, C. PUBLICATIONS ONLY 
Advertising salesman with gumption, 
ideas, copy, editorial, letter-writing 
ability covets good job. Welcomes com- 
petition, but weak sisters will please 
not answer. Confidential. Box 669, P. I. 








Recently discharged officer, with ten 
years’ experience in journalism, pub- 
licity and advertising, desires to leave 
newspaper work. Wishes to become as- 
sociated with publicity or advertising 
agency offering bright future. College 
education and highest references. Will 
only consider high-class proposition. 
Box 670, Printers’ Ink. 


FOR SALE 


advertising brains, initiative and logi- 
cal thinking. These are waiting on an 
up-to-date manufacturer who has come 
to the realization that up-to-date adver- 
tising tonic is necessary for his expan- 
sion. 





[ am a young man, 25 years old, with 
the equivalent to a college education 
gained by burning the tallow-dip into 
the wee hours of the morning. ‘I have 
been copy-writer, layout man, assistant 
advertising manager and advertising 
manager, respectively. Besides being 
able to create selling ideas and copy, I 
am thoroughly grounded on engraving, 
Printing, lithography and art work. 


This young, self-made man has a 
strong personality and* knows how to 
meet big people. I can be free on 


rt notice. Box 667, 
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Advertising-Circulation—Young man, 
22, returned from 23 months A.E.F., de- 
sires position in New York as circulation 
or advertising assistant. Creative ability, 
originality, foresight; trained correspond- 
ent; 5 years experience in publishing field. 
Assisted in boosting circulation of a week- 
ly from 50,000 to 563,000. Al references, 
including army citation. Box 664, P. I. 





A YOUNG MAN 


who does drawing :"4 lettering 


wants a position in New York City 


for Samples of his work piease address 


PRINTERS INK BOX 571 








OPPORTUNITY WANTED 
by young married man, student of ad- 
vertising and salesmanship, 3 years’ ex- 
perience as traveling salesman, practical 
printer, past 7 years business manager 
of job-printing concern. Desires posi- 
tion in advertising department of busi- 
ness concern, newspaper or in service 
department of printing concern. Or 
anything equally as good that you can 
offer. Alexander Hamilton Institute 
says: “Your solutions to the problems 
in advertising, salesmanship and sales- 
management are handled in a very tho- 
rough manner and show you understand 
the principles of same. There is little for 
us to criticize.” Box 676, Printers’ Ink. 


Of Interest to 
BIG EXECUTIVES 


I want to train under a BIG MAN 
who, in turn, wants to relieve himself 
of a load of worries. Ten years of ex- 
ecutive organizing experience qualifies 
me to co-operate with such a man to 
our mutual benefit.. Have personality, 
initiative, tact, good judgment, aggres- 
siveness and loyalty to sell and can 
carry the load for a big executive who 
needs a reliable right-hand man. Ex- 
perienced in business organization, ad- 
ministration, sales and advertising. For 
interview write Box 674, Printers’ Ink. 











Binders for Printers’ Ink 
75 Cents Each, Postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK binders will hold an 
average of ten copies each. Figure five 
binders for a year’s copies. Each issue, 
as received, can be securely fastened in 
the binder, by a very simple arrange- 
ment, and will open like a book, with 
all inside margins fully visible. 


Made of heavy book. board, insuring 
durability. Covered with strong black 
book cloth; lettered in gold. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO 
New York 
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Dignity 





Nature has a happy 
way of expressing 


herself—not alone in 


harmonious color but 
in a dignified way. 
Outdoor advertising, be- 
cause of its construction 
and harmony in color, is 
dignified in its appeal—re- 
flecting the dignity of the 
product and the company 
whose productis advertised. 
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CHICAGO New York 
Largest Advertising Company in the World 
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Announcing the Remon 


of our 


EASTERN OFFICE 


to the 


ZIEGLER BUILDING 

512 FIFTH AVENUE—NEW YORK 

Corner of Forty-third Street 
ROOMS 607-608-609 


The new number of our telephone is 
MURRAY HILL 2785 


All advertising accounts of the New York 
Illustrated Daily News, as well as all Chicago 
Tribune accounts in the Eastern Territory, 
will be handled from this office. 


The Chicago Tribune 


WiTHE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER) (fh 








ROY C. HOLLISS— EAsTeRN ADVERTISING REPRESENTA! 





